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The discovery of a work of Milton, unknown to his 
own times, is an important event in literary history. 
The consideration, that we of this age are the lirst read- 
ers of this Treatise, naturally heightens our interest in 
it ; for Ave seem in this way to be brought, nearer to the 
author, and to sustain the same relation Avhicli his co- 
temporaries bore to Ids Avritings. * T he work opens 
with a salutation, which, from any other man, might be 
chargeable with inflation ; but AA'hich avc feel to he the 
natural and appropriate expression of the spirit of Mil- 
ion. Endowed with gifts of the soul, Avhicli have been 
imparted to feAv of our race, and conscious of having 
consecrated them t^osgh life to God and mankind, lie 
roSe without effort oN affectation to the style of . ai<- 
Apostle. — ‘John Mh.to\, to ai.t. the Churches or 
Christ, and to ai.e avho process the Christian 
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U AITII THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, PEACE, AM) TUE RE- 



COGNITION OF THE TRUTH, A/fl$ ETERNAL SALVATION 

God the Father, and in <buR Lord Jesus Ghris'i.’ 
Our cars are the first to ltcar this benediction, and 
it seems not so much to be borne to us from a dis- 
tant age, as to come immediately from the sainted 
spirit, by which it was indited. 

Without meaning to disparage the ‘Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine,’ we may say that it owes very much 
of the attention, which it has excited, to the fame of its 
author. We value it chiefly as showing us the mind 
of Milton on that subject, which, above all others, pres- 
ses upon men of thought and sensibility. We want to 
know in what conclusions such a man rested alter a 
life of extensive and profound research, of magnanimous 
efforts for freedom and his country, and of communion 
with the most gifted minds of his own and former times, 
'flic book derives its chief interest from .its author, and 
accordingly there seems to be a propriety in introducing 
our remarks upon it with some notice of the character 
of Milton. We are not sure that we could have ab- 
stained from this subject, even if we had not been able 
to offer so good an apology for attempting it. The in- 
tellectual and moral qualities of a great man are attrac- 
tions not easily withstood, and we can hardly serve 
others or ourselves more, than by recalling to him, the 
attention which is scattered among inferior topics. 

In speaking of the ikldlcctual qualities of Milton, 
we may begin with observing, that the very splendor of 
his poetic fame has tended to obsAire or conceal the 
extent of his mind, and the varijjly of its energies and 
attainments. To many he sedtns only a poet, when in 
truth he was a profound scholar, a man of vast compass 
•ilioughr; imbued thoroughly with all ancient and mod- 



'i,t gaming, and able t> blaster, to mould, to impreg- 
nate with his own intell. cru.sl power, his great and va- 
rious inquisitions. He had* not learned the superficial 
doctrine of a later day, that poetry flourishes most in 
an uncultivated soil, and that imagination shapes its 
brightest visions from the mists of a superstitious age ; 
and he had no dread of accumulating knowledge, lest it 
should oppress and smother his genius. He was con- 
scious of that within him, which could quicken all 
knowledge, and wield it with ease and might; which 
could give freshness to old truths and harmony to dis- 
cordant thoughts; which could bind together, by living- 
ties and mysterious affinities, the most remote discov- 
eries, and rear fabrics of glory and beauty from the rude 
materials, which other minds had collected. Milton had 
that universality which marks the highest order of intel- 
-fect. Though accustomed almost from infancy to drink 
* at the fountains of classical 4i1^itur% had nothing 
of the pedantry and fastidiousness* Xvliich disdain all 
other draughts.. His healthy mind delighted in genius, 
on whatever soil, or in whatever age, it burst forth and 
poured out its fulness. He -understood too well the 
rights, and dignity, and pride of arcativc imagination, 
to lay on it the laws of the (ireelOor Roman school. 
Parnassus was not to lihii the only Jioly^found of ge- 
nius. [jfc felt that poetry \Vas as a universal presence* 
Great minds were everywhere his kindred, lie felt 
the enchantment of Oriental Action, surrendered him- 
self to die strange creations of ‘ Araby the Rlest,’ and 
delighted still more/ iii^ the romantic spirit of chivalry, 
and in the tales of tVgnder in which it was embodied. 
Accordingly his poetry reminds us of the ocean, which 
adds to its own boundlessness contributions from all 
legions under heaven. Nor was it only in tbtr depute 
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ment of imagination, that'.ffis acquisitions weic vsisl. 
Ho travelled over the, field of knowledge, a a ;. f 

as it had then been explored. His various philoiogmrd 
attainments were used to put him in possession of the 
wisdom stored in all countries, where the intellect had 
been cultivated. The natural philosophy, metaphysics, 
ethics, history, theology, and political science of his 
own and former times, were familiar to him. Never 
was there a more unconfiucd mind, and we would cite 
Milton as a practical example of the benefits of that 
universal culture of intellect, which forms one distinc- 
tion of our times, but which some dread as unfriendly 
to original thought. ' Let such remember, that mind is . 
in its own nature diffusive. Its object is the universe, 
which is strictly one, or bound together by infinite con- 
nexions and correspondences ; and accordingly its natu- 
ral progress is from one to another field of thought ; and- 
wherever oruffnaJ poyVfer* creative genius exists, the 
mind, far from being distracted or oppressed by the va- 
riety of its acquisitions, will see more and more common 
bearings and hidden and beautiful analogies in all the 
objects of knowledge, will see mutual light shed from 
truth tq truth, and \#ill compel, as with a kingly power, 
whatever it understands, to yield some tribute of proof, 
or illustration^ or splendor, to whatever tonic it would 
*n fold. 

Milton’s fame rests chiefly on his poetry, and to this 
we naturally give our first attention, iiy those who 
are accustomed to speak of poetry as light reading, Mil- 
ton’s ominetjre in this sphere may Ij^s considered only as 
giving hihia high rank among thy Contributors to public 
’amusement; v Not. so thought ‘Milton. Of all God’s 
gifts of intdHcct, he esteemed poetical genius the mo§t 
trmtoTc; rrmnt. M e esteemed it in himself as a kind of* 



inspiration, and wrote lift vfcofks tvitli something 
of the conscious dignity of a prophe& ; We agree with 
Milton in his estimate of po. It poems to us the 
divinest of all arts ; for it is the breathing or expression 
of that principle or sentiment, Which is deepest and sub- 
limest in human nature; we mean, <■) .(hat thirst or 
aspiration, to which no mind is wholly .« danger, for 
something purer and lovelier, someth ag j-,o»« powerful, 
lofty, and thrilling than ordinary and -cal iifd^Jbrds. 
No doctrine is more common among 't'hrmi id”-; than 
that of man’s immortality ; but it is not generally 
understood, that the germs or principles of his whole 
future being are noio wrapped up iif his soul, as the rudi- 
ments of the future plant in the seed. As a necessary 
result of this constitution, the soul, possessed and moved 
by these mighty though infant energies, is perpetually 
^stretching beyond what is present and visible, struggling 
•against the bounds of its earthly prison-house, and 
seeking relief and joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal 
being. This view of our nature, which has never been 
fully developed, and which goes farther towards explain- 
ing the contradictions of human life than all others, car- 
ries us to the Very foundation and sources of poetry. 
He who cannot interpret by his own consciousness 
what, avc now have said, wants the true key to Avorks 
of genius. He has not penetrated those sacred recesses 
of the soul, Avhere poetry is born and nourished, and 
inhales immortal vigor, and AvingS herself for her heaven- 
ward flight. In an intellectual nature, framed for pro- 
gress and for higher modes of being, there must be 
creative energies, powers of original and ever graving 
thought; and poetry is tiris form in which these energies 
arp chiefly manifested. It. is the glorious prerogative 
of this art, that it ‘ makes all things new ’ for thrr-giayiji^ 



cation of a divine instiu^^tj^decd finds its elements 
in what it actually sees ancy^tpe riences, in the worlds 
of matter aikl mind ; Ink ^Bmbines and blends these 
into new forms and according td new affinities ; breaks 
down, if we may so say, the distinctions and bounds of 
nature; imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, 
and emotion, and invests the mind with the powers and 
splendors of the outward creation ; describes the sur- 
rounding universe in the colors which the passions throw 
over it, and depicts the soul in those modes of repose 
or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emotion, which 
manifest its thirst for a more powerful and joyful exist- 
ence. To a man of*a literal and prosaic character, the 
mind may seem lawless in these workings ; but it o!h 
serves higher laws than it transgresses, the laws of the 
immortal intellect ; it is trying and developing its best 
faculties ; and in the objects which it describes, or hi 
the emotions which it awakens, anticipates those states' 
of progressive power, splendor, beauty, and happiness, 
for which it was created. 

Wo accordingly believe that poetry, far from injur- 
ing society, is one of the great instruments of its refine- 
ment and exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary 
life, gives it a respite from depressing cares, and awak- 
ens the consciousness of its affinity with what is pure 
and noble. In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has 
the same tendency and aim with Christianity ; that is, 
to spiritualize our nature. True, poetry has been made 
the instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions ; but 
when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts 
with much of its power; and even When poetry is en- 
slaved to licentiousness or jmsanthropy, she cannot 
wholly forget her true vocation. Strains of pure feel- 
in£ „ka£fches of tenderness, images of innocent happi- 



ness, sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts of seem 
or indignation at the hollowness of the world, passages 
true to our moral 'nature, often escape in an immoral 
work, and show us how hard it is for a gifted spirit to 
divorce itself wholly from what is good. Poetry has a 
natural alliance with our best affections. It delights in 
the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation and 
of the soul. It indeed portrays, with terrible energy, 
the excesses of the passions ; but they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are full of power., 
which command awe, and excite a deep though shud- 
dering sympathy. Its great tendency and purpose is, 
to carry the mind beyond and above the beaten, dn. ry, 
weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift it into a purer cle- 
ment ; and to breathe into it more profound and gene- 
rous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of nan re. 
u’ings back the freshness of early feeling, revives r ; ; 3 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the r.- 
thusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our bc' ; uy, 
refines youthful love, strengthens our interest in hr '. wi 
nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and lob a 
feelings, spreads our sympathies over all classes of so- 
ciety, knits us by new ties ’with universal being, oH. 
through the brightness of its prophetic visions, la . s 
faith to lay hold on the future life. 

We are aware, that it is objected to poetry, that it 
gives wrong views and excites false expectations of ‘e’e, 
peoples the mind with shadows and illusions, and bn’ 'ds 
up imagination on the ruins of wisdom. That thei 
a wisdom, against which poetry wars, the wisdom e. 
the senses, which makes physical comfort and gratihea- . 
tion the supreme good, and wealth the chief interest of 
^life, we do not deny; nor do rvc deem it the least ser- 
vice which poetrv renders to mankind, that it redeems' 



them from the thraldom of this earthborn prudence. 
But, passing over this topic* we would observe, that the 
complaint against poetry as abounding in illusion and 
deception, is in the main groundless. In .many poems 
there is more of truth than in many histories and philo- 
sophic theories. The fictions of genius are often the 
vehicles of the sublimest verities, and its flashes often 
open new regions of thought, and throw new light on 
the mysteries of our being. In poetry, when the letter 
is falsehood, the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. 
And if truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions of the 
poet, much more may it be expected in his delineations 
of life ; for the present life, which is the first stage of 
the immortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of the bard to detect this divine 
element among the grosser labors and pleasures of our 
earthly being. The present life is not wholly prosaic * 
precise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye, it abounds 
in the poetic. The affections which spread beyond 
ourselves and stretch far into futurity; the workings of 
mighty passions, which seem to arm the soul with an 
almost superhuman energy ; the innocent and irrepressi- 
ble joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoyancy, and daz- 
zling hopes of youth ; the throbbings of the heart, when 
it first wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness too vast 
for earth; woman, with her beauty, and grace, and gen- 
tleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, 
and blushes of purity, and the tones and looks which 
only a mother’s heart caii inspire ; — these are all poeti- 
cal. It is not true that the poet paints a life which 
.does not exist. He only extracts and concentrates, as 
it were, life’s ethereal essence, arrests and condenses its 
volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered beauties, 
"and "‘proTohgs its more refined but evanescent joys. 



And in this he does well ; for it is goqd to feel that life 
is not wholly usurped by cares for subsistence, and phy- 
sical gratifications, but admits, in measures 'which may 
be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and delights worthy 
of a higher being. This power of poetry to refine our 
views of life and happiness, is more and more needed 
as society advances. It is needed to withstand the en- 
croachments of heartless and artificial manners, which 
make civilisation so tame and uninteresting. It is need- 
ed to counteract the tendency of physical science, which 
being now sought, not, as formerly, for intellectual grati- 
fication, but for multiplying bodily comforts, requires 
a new developemcnt of imagination, taste, and poetry, to 
preserve men from sinking into an earthly, material, 
Epicurean life. — Our remarks in vindication of poetry 
have extended beyond our original design. They have 
-had a higher aim than to assert the dignity of Milton 
as a poet, and that is, to endear and recommend this 
divine art to all who reverence and would cultivate and 
refine their nature. 

In delineating Milton’s character as a poet, we are 
saved the necessity of looking far for its distinguishing 
attributes. His name is almost identified with sublimi- 
ty. lie is in truth the sublimest of men. lie rises, 
not by effort or discipline, but by a native tendency and 
a godlike instinct, to the contemplation of objects of 
grandeur and awfulness. He always moves with a 
conscious energy. There is no subject so vast or ter- 
rific, as to repel or intimidate him. The overpowering 
grandeur of a theme kindles and attracts him. He en- 
ters on the description of the infernal regions with a 
fearless tread, as if lie felt within himself a power to 
/erect the prison-house of fallen spirits, to enciribtr^Aem 



with flames and horrors worthy of their crimes, to call 
forth from them shouts which should ‘ tear hell’s con- 
cave,’ and to embody in their Chief an Archangel’s 
energies, and. a Demon’s pride and hate. Even the 
stupendous conception of Satan seems never to oppress 
his faculties. This character of power runs through all 
i\ fill ci fs works. His descriptions of nature show a 
i ree mul bold hand. He has no need of the minute, 
graphic skill, which we prize in Cowper or Crabbe. 
With a few strong or delicate touches, he impresses, as 
:k were, his own mind on the scenes which he would 
describe, and kindles the imagination of the gifted 
reader to clothe them with the same radiant hues un- 
■k*r which they appeared to his own. 

This attribute of power is universally felt to charac- 
terize Milton. His sublimity is in every man’s mouth. 
h k felt that his poetry breathes a sensibility and ten- * 
tie it css hardly surpassed by its sublimity? We appre- 
!:(■■■■’ that the grandeur of Milton’s mind has thrown 
:.o . e shade over his milder beauties ; and this it has 
not only by being more striking and imposing, 
■if by the tendency of vast mental energy to give a 
're, ; in calmness to the expression of tenderness and 
■•bmp feeling. A great mind is the master of its own 
e-irinsiasm, and does not often break out into those tu- 
rn:' ., which pass with many for the signs of profound 
emotion. Its sensibility, though more intense and en- 
during, is more self-possessed, and less perturbed than 
that of other men, and is therefore less observed and 
felt, except by those who understand, through their own 
ren:- oiousness, the workings and utterance of genuine 
ieebng. We might quote pages in illustration of the 
qualities here ascribed to Milton. Turn to Comus, one 
of fSHiest productions. What sensibility breathes v 



in the descriptions, of the benighted Lady’s singing, by 
Comus and the Spirit ! 

‘Comus . — Can any mortal mixture ol* earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

' And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence: 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 

Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium j Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause: 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense, 

And in sweet madness robbed it of itself;. 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till how.’ I/mes # 244 — -264. 

1 Spirit . — At Inst a soil and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a sou} 

Under (lie ribs of death.’ Lines 555 — 563. 

In illustration of Milton’s tenderness, we will open 
almost at a venture. 

‘ Now Morn, her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl, 

When Adam waked, so customcd, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. 
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And temperate vapors bland, which th’ only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 

Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
. Of birds on every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwakened Eve 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, 

As through unquiet rest : He on his side 
Leaning half raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamoured, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 

Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyr us on Flora breathes, 

Her hand soft touching, whispered thus. Awake, 

My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 

Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight, 

Awake! the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

JIow nature paints her colors, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.’ 

Par. Lost , B. V. lines 1 — 25. 

4 So cheered lie his fair spouse, and she was cheered, 

But silently a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wiped them with her hair ; 

Two other precious drops that ready stood, 

Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kissed, as the* gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that feared to have offended.’ 

Par . Lost, B. V. lines 129 — 135. 

From this* very imperfect view of the qualities of 
Milton’s poetry, we hasten to his great work, * Paradise 
Lost,’ perhaps the noblest monument of human genius. 
The two first books, by universal consentystand pre- 
eminent in sublimity. Hell and hell’s king have a ter- 
rible harmony, and dilate into new grandeur and awful- 
ncss, the longer we contemplate them. From one ele- 
men*5=|?ljHd and liquid fire,’ the poet has framed a 



world of horror and suffering, such as imagination had 
never traversed. But fiercer llames than those which 
encompass Satan, burn in his own soul. Revenge, ex- 
asperated pride, consuming wrath, ambition, though fal- 
len, yet ilnconquered by the thunders of the Omnipotent, 
and grasping still at the empire of the universe, — these 
form a picture more sublime and terrible than hell. 
Hell yields to the spirit which it imprisons. The inten- 
sity of its fires reveals the intenser passions and more 
vehement will of Satan ; and the ruined archangel gath- 
ers into himself the sublimity of the scene which sur- 
rounds him. This forms the tremendous interest of 
these wonderful books. We see mind triumphant over 
the most terrible powers of nature. We see unuttera- 
ble agony subdued by energy of soul. We have not 
indeed in Satan those bursts of passion, which rive the 
slibl, as well as shatter the outward frame of Lear. 
But wc have a depth of passion which only an arch- 
angel could manifest. The all-enduring, all-defying 
pride of Satan, assumiug so majestically hell’s burning 
throne, and coveting the diadem which ‘scorches his 
thunder-blasted brow, is a creation requiring in its au- 
thor almost the spiritual energy with which he invests 
the fallen seraph. Some have doubted whether the 
moral effect of such delineations of the storms and ter- 
rible workings of the soul is good; whether the interest 
felt in a spirit so transcendently evil as Satan, favors 
our sympathies with virtue. But our interest fastens, 
in this and like cases, on what is not evil. We gaze 
on Satan with an awe not unmixed with mysterious 
pleasure, as on a miraculous manifestation of the power 
of mind. What chains us, as with a resistless spell, in 
sitfch a character, is spiritual might made visible by the 
racking pains which it overpowers. There kwpjne- 
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thing kindling andeunobling'm the consciousness^ ^ how- 
ever awakened, of the energy which resides in inind ; 
and many a virtuous man has borrowed new strength 
from the force, constancy, and dauntless courage of evil 
agents. 

Milton’s description of Satan attests in various ways 
the power of his genius. Critics have often observed, 
that the great difficulty of his work was to reconcile 
the spiritual properties of his supernatural beings with 
the human modes of existence which he is obliged to 
ascribe to them. The difficulty is too great for any 
genius wholly to overcome, and we must acknowledge 
that our enthusiasm is in some parts of the poem check- 
ed by a feeling of incongruity between the spiritual 
agent, and his sphere and mode of agency. But we 
are visited with no such chilling doubts and misgivings 
in the description of Satan in hell. Imagination has 
here achieved its highest triumph, in imparting a char- 
acter of reality and (mill to its most daring creations. 
That world of horrors, though material, is yet so re- 
mote front our ordinary nature., that a spiritual being, 
exiled from heaven, iinds there an appropriate home. 
There- is, +oo, an indcfmitencss in the description of 
Satan’s person, which excites without shocking the im- 
agination, and aids us to reconcile in our conception of 
him, a human form with his superhuman attributes. To 
the production of this effect, much depends on the first 
impression given by tJie poet ; for this is apt to follow’ 
us through the whole work ; and here wm think Milton 
eminently successful. The first glimpse of Satan is 
given us in the following lines, which, whilst too in- 
definite to provoke, and too sublime to allow, the scru- 
tiny of the reason, fill the imagination of the reader^ 
wit Ujft ^orlm which can hardly be effaced. 
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W$i h&ul uplift above the wave, alul pyes 
That sparkling^blazcd} liis.bi&er parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extefidead long and large, 

Lay^ftoatidfg mdiy &ri|ycL’ ' 

^ ' ,, Par.' Lost, B. I. lines 192— : 196. 

4?; f Forthwith dpright hc rears from. hffthe pool 
H*s mighty stature ; on each hand the flames, 

Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and rolled 
In billows, leave i ? th’ midst a horrid vale. 7 

Lines 221 — 224. 

W,e have moi*<3 which we would gladly say of the 
delineation of Satan ; especially of the glimpses which 
are now and then given of his deep anguish and des- 
and o%tJic .touches of better feelings Which arc 
s&ilfully thrown into the dark picture, both suited and 
designed to blend with our admiration, dread, and 
•abhorrence, a measure of that sympathy and interest, 
with which every living, thinking being ought to be 
regarded, and without which all other feelings t&ndf to 
sin and pain*. But there is .mother topip ^hich< \ye 
cannot leave untouched. From hell we flgp to Paradise, 
a region as lovely as liell is terrible, and which to those 
who dp not know the universality of true genius, will 
appear doubly wonderful, when considered as thfe crea- 
tion of the same mind, which had painted, tlie infernal 
world. .! _ " % 

Paradise and its inhabitants arc imswoet accordance, 
and together form a scene of tranqm|$)liss, which calms 
.and soothes, whilst it delights the imagination. y Adam 
and Eve, just moulded by the hand, and quickened bv 
the breath of God, refyet in their Countenances and 
forms, as Well as minds,' the intelligence, benignity, 
mid happiness of their Author. Their now existence 
has the freshness and t'pareJnlnpKs of the dewvvhorn- 
3 
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ing. Their seals, .mmtejifapd (Wkinted, find ,att:in®o- 
cent joyin the youthful creation, which Spreads ^d 
smites arohnd them. Their mutual love is deep, for it 
is the love of young, unworn, unexhaustecbhearts, which 
meet in each other the only hufoan objects on whom to 
pour forth their fulness of affection j and stilly is 
serene, for it is the love of happy bangs, who knj|W pot 
suffering even by name, whose innocence excludes tfot 
only the tumults but the thought of jealousy and shame, 
who, * imparadised in one another’s arms , 5 scarce 
dream of futurity,* so blessed is their present being. 
We will not say that we envy our first parents ; for we 
feel that there may be higher happiness than theirs, a 
happiness won through struggle with invyard and out-, 
ward, foes, the happiness of power and moral victory, 
the happiness of disinterested sacrifices and wide-spread, 
love, .the happiness of boundless hope, and of ‘ thoughts* 
which wander through eternity.’ Still there are times, 
whtm the spirit, oppressed with pain, worn with toil, 
tired of tpmult, sick at the sight of guilt,, wounded in 
its love, balilgd in its hope, and trembling in its faith, 
almost longs for the ‘ wings of a dove, that it might fly 
'away ’ and take refuge amidst the ‘ shady bowers,’ the 
‘ vernal" airs,’ the ‘ roses without thorns,’ the quiet, the 
beauty, thet loveliness of Eden. It is the contrast of 
this deep peace of Paradisc with the storms of life, which 
gives to the fourth and fifth, books, of this pdem a charm 
so irresistible, tha'tyjpt a few would sooner relinquish the 
two first books, witty, alj their sublimity, tham part with 
these. It Jibs sometimes been said, that, the English 
language has no good pastoral poetry. We would ask, 
in whqj age of country has the pastoral reed breathed 
such sweet strains as are borne to ps on ‘ the odorife- 
rousjpangs of gentle gales ’,from Milton’s Paradise ? 
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, We’&hiNM UotjftiM Slif'ditty, \$eriP we pdf to say 
on^Hvotd oft what his bitten justly celebriited,'‘the har- 
mony of Milton’s ye‘rsihcatpi.,>iliis numbers have the 
j^na'p* p^arm^f expressiveness. They vary with, and 
answ^r^O tfad depthj or tenderness, or sublimity of his 
con^ffitions, ;; and hold ihtinfate alliance with the soul. 
IaH^^ichael Angp’lt), in whose hands the marble was 
said to be flexible, he bends our language, which for- 
eigners reproach with hardness^ ‘into ’ Whatever forms 
the subject demands. All the treasures of sweet and 
solemn sound are? at his command? Words, harsh and 
discordant in the writings of less gifted men, flow 
: through his poetry in a full stream of harmohf^. This 
ppWer over language is not to be ascribed |o Milton’s 
musical ear. ' It belongs to the soul. It is a gift or 
exercise of genius, which has power to impress itself on 
Whatever it touches, and finds or frames in sounds, 
motions, and material forms, correspondences and har- 
monies with its own lervid thoughts and feelings. ' 

We. close our remarks on Milton’s poetry With ob- 
S %1M » th;tt lt is characterized by sgriouqgpsS. ^Great 
a ^flP^%us as are its merits, -it does not discover all 
theTTurfoty of genius, which we ’find in Sliafts^eare,- 
whose imagination* rebelled equally in regions* of mirth-, 
beauty, and terror/ now evoking spectres, now spor|jng 
with jairies/ and now ‘ ascending/the highest heaven of, 
invention.’ Milton was cast. on, time$t°° spleito and 
eventful* was issUled to take part 4i^ transactions too 
perilous, and had too perpetual the mes^pce of 

high thoughts and motives, to indulge himself in jjght 
and gay creations, even 'had his gpnitas beep more flexi- 
ble and sportive. But Milton’s poetry, though’ Wfeibit- 
ually serious, is alwtys healtpful, and bright, and vigor- 
ous. It has no gfootn. He took no pleasure in diraw-' 
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irig dark pictiBles of life ^N^~1wN(iiew4^is^|^«ace y 
that there .is <: a power in the sepl to transdSlte eala#lty 
into an occasion arid ntttrifHntt Of moral power and tri- 
umphant" virtue. We find nowhere in hj& wrifingritth&t 
whining sensibility and e^aggefatipn of m^bid vfeeling, 
which makes so much of #iodte f fh, poetry eff^jnii^ing. 
If he is not gay, "fie is pot spirit-broken. , His 'L’JS^gw 
proves, that he understood thoroughly the bright tfed 
joyous aspects pf nature ; and in his Penseroso, where 
he was tempted to accumulate images of gloom, we 
learn that the saddest views which he took of creation, 
arc such as inspire only pensive, musing or lofty,, con- 
templation. 

From Mil ton% poetry, we turn to his prose. We 
rejoice that tie du$$*is beginning to be. wiped from his 
prose writings, and that the public are now learning; 
what the initialed have long known, that these contain 
passages vhardfy; inferior to his best poetry, and that' 
they ar§ throughout marked with the same vigorous 
mind vvhich giive us Paradise Lost. The attention to 
these works nas been discouraged by some objectftiis, 
on ttbicfh we shall bestow a few remarks. 

And first, it" is objected to his profe writings, that 
the style is difficult and obscure, alxtuhding in involu- 
tions, transpositions, and Latinisms ; that his protracted 
sentences^pxhanst and* weary the mind, and too often 
yiclcWt no bette^iecompense than confused and indis- 
tihet perceptions. Me mean not to deny that these 
charges hath spme grminds ; but t hey seem ’ to us much 
exaggerated i and when we consider that’ tire difficul- 
ties ifigf ^MiltcflPs style have ahnost.^sealed up' his prose 
writings, we cannot but lament the fastidiousnesshnd 
Iftffemfoacy of ijMep readers'!' We know that simpli- 



cityhanr^pemiicuity ’ Prgf important qua%ies o£ style; 
but *ffcere. altryastly nobler and more important # ones ; 
such as energy and richness^hnd in these Milton is not 
’’ surpassed. 1 T^e best style is not that which puts the 
reader mdst ^asily and in .the shortest time in posses- 
.hion dLa liter’s naked thoughts ; but that which is the 
truesf%page of a great intellect, which conveys fully 
anit- carries farthest into other souls the conceptions 
and feelings of a profound and lofty spirit. To be uni- 
versally intelligible is not the highest* merit. A great 
mind cannot, without injurious constraint, shrink itself*, 
to the grasp of common passive readers. Its natural 
.‘movement is free, bold, and majestic, and it ought not 
to be inquired tp part with these attributes, that the mul- 
titude may keep pace With it. A full, mind’ will natu- 
rally overflow in long sentences, <md in the moment of 
inspiration, when . thick -coming thoughts and images 
qfbwd upon,, it, will often pour them forth in a splendid 
confusion, dazzling to common readers, put lpndling %> 
congenial spirits. There are writings which are clear 
through their shallowness. We must not pxpefct in the 
ocean- the transparency of the calm inland Stream? For 
ourselves, we love what is called easy reading perhaps 
too well, especially in our hours 6f relaxation ; but wo 
lovw too to have opr faculties, tasked by master spirit^, 
Wc delight in Fong sentences, in which, a great truth, 
instead Of being broken up into%umcrous periods, is 
spread -out in its full proportions,* is irradiated w^h va- 
riety of illustration and imagery, is set forth in?p splendid 
affluence of language, and like a fuH stream, 

with a majestic harmony which fills at once the ear* and 
the soul.- Such seji^nccs are worthy and noble qjani- 
fespfttionsj of a great and far looking mind, which grasps 
at once, vast fields Of ^thought, just as:|ho^ natural. eyc$ 



takes in at ajpoment wide prospects of grandeur and 
beauty. We would not have all Mbmpo^ons 

of this character. : Let ^Itpdaiii provision be made for 
the common intellect. Let such writers as Addison* 
an honored name, ‘ bring down philosop% from heav- 
en to earth.’ But let inspired genius fulfil Jts higher^ 
function of lifting -the, prepared mind from eartn to 
heaven. Impose updh it no strict laws, for it is its own 
best law. .Let jit speak in its own language, in tones 
which suit its own ear. Let it not lay aside its natur- 
al port,* or dwarf itself that it may be comprehended 
by the surrounding multitude. If not understood and 
relished now, let it place a generous confidence in other": 
ages, and utter oracles which futurity will expound. 
We are led to these, .remarks, not merely for Milton’s 
justificatioui^bpt ^|pause our times seem to demand 
them. Literature, we fear, is becoming too popular. 
The whole* community is now turned into readers, add 
in this we heartily rejoice ; and we rejoice too that so 
much talent is employed in making knowledge accessi- 
ble to all. We hail the general diffusion of intelligence 
as the brightest feature of the present age. But good 
and -eVil are never disjoined; and one bad consequence 
of the multitude of readers, is, that men of genius are 
too anxious to please the multitude, and prefer a pre- 
sent shout of popularity to that less tumultuous, but 
deeper, more thrilling dote of the trump of Fame, which 
resounds and grows blearer arid louder through all 
future ages* 

We now come to a much more serious objection to 
Milton’s prose writings, and that is, that they are dis- 
figured by party spirit, coarse invective, add controver- 
sial asperity ; and here we are prepared to say, that thefre 
Ire passages in these works which evierv ndmirer.of his 



character, must earnestly desire to expunge. Milton’s 
alle$0 virulence was manifested towards private and t 
public foes. The first, such as Salmasius and Morus, 
deserved no mercy. They poured out on his spotless 
character tosgjhits of^jalunfiny , charging bird with ^the 
Slackest, vjces of the heart and the foulest enormities 
of the life. It ought to be addedf’that the manners and 
spirit of Milton’s age justified a retaliation on such of- 
fenders, which the more courteous, and, we; will hope,* 
more Christian spirit of the present times will not toler- 
ate. Still we mefln not to be his apologists. Milton, 
raised .as he was above his age, and fortified with the 
consciousness of high virtue, ought to have been, both to 
his own and future times, an example of christiaii equa- 
nimity: In regard to the public enemi£sw|(om lie assail- 
ed, we mean the despots in qhurclt^d s Jjktp, and the 
corrupt institutions which had stirred tip a civil war, the 
general strain of his writings, though strong and stern, 
must exalt him, notwithstanding his occasional violence, 
among the friends of civil and religious liberty.- That 
liberty was in peril. Great evils were struggling for per- 
petuity, and could only be broken down by great power. 
Milton felt that interests of infinite moment were at 
stake ; and who will blame him for binding himself to 
them with the w’holc energy of his great mind, and for-, 
defendiiiir them with fervor and vehemence? We must 
not mistake Christian benevolence," as if it had but one 
voice, that of soft entreaty. It cSn speak in piercing 
and awful tones. There is constantly going %u in our 
world a conflict between good and evil. The cause of 
human nature has always to wrestle with foes. All 
improvement is a viefory won by struggles.' It is espe- 
cially true of those g>eat periods which have been dis- 
tinguished by revolutions In. government and religion, 
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a ad from which we date the most rapid movements of 
the human mind, that they have been signalized rnjPcon- 
flict. Thus Christianity convulsed the World and grew 
tip amidst storms; and the Reformation of Luther Was 
a signal to universal war ; lad Liberty il% both worlds 
has encountered opposition, over which she has triumph- 
ed only through heffpwn immortal energies. At such 
periods, meiiy gifted with great power of thought and 
loftiness of sentiment, are especially summoned to the 
conflict with evil. They hear, as it were, in their own 
magnanimity and generous aspirations, the voice of a 
divinity ; and thus commissioned, and burning with a 
passionate devotion to truth and freedom, - they must 
and will speak with an indignant energy, and they. ought 
not to be measured by the standard of ordinary minds 
in ordinary tlmes«t^ Men of natural softness and timidi- 
ty, of a sincere, but effeminate virtue, will be apt to 
look ‘on these bolder, hardier spirits, as violent, perturb- 
ed, and uncharitable ; and the charge will not be whol- 
ly groundless. B.ut that deep feeling of evils, which is 
necessary to effectual conflict with, them, and which 
marks God’s most powerful messengers to mankind, 
cannot, breathe itself in soft a ud lender accents. The 
deeply moved soul will speak strongly, and ought to 
speak so as to move and shake nations. 

We have offered these remarks as strongly applicable 
to Milton, lie reverenced and loved human nature, 
and attached himself to its great interests with a- fervor 
of which only such a mind was capable. He lived in 
one of those solemn periods vv hieh determine the cha- 
racter of ages to come. 1 1 is spirit*was stirred to its 
very centre by the presence of danger. Tie lived in the 
midst of the battle. That the ttrdor of his spirit some- 
times' passed the bounds of ^wisdom, and charity, and 
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poured forth unwarrantable invective, wc see and .la- 
ment But the purity and loftiness of his inind break 
forth amidst his bitterest invectives. We see a noble 
nature still. We see that po feigned love of truth and 
, freedom was a covering for selfishness' and malignity. 
He did indeed love and adore uncorrupted religion, and 
intellectual liberty, and let his name be enrolled among 
their truest champions. Milton has told us, in bis own 
noble style, that he entered on his principal controversy 
with episcopacy, , reluctantly and only through a deep 
conviction of duty. The introduction to the second book 
of his ‘ Reason of Church Government,’ shows us the 
workings iof his mind on this subject,- and is his best 
vindication from the charge we are now repelling. He 
says— ■■■■■. 

-is 

' % r ~ ,r ‘ 9 ' « 

1 Surely fo every good and peaceable mill, it. must in nature 
needs be a hateful thing, to be the displeaser and molester of thou- 
sands; much better would it like him, doubtless, to be the messen- 
ger of gladness and contentment, which is his chief intended busi- 
ness to all mankind, hut that they resist" and oppose t^eir own true 
happiness. But when Cod commands to take the trumpet, and 
blow a dolorous or a Jarring blast, it lies not in man’s will what he 
shall say, or what he shall conceal. *** This I foresee, that should 
the church be brought under heavy oppression, and Cod have 
given me ability the while to reason against that man that should be 
the author of so foul a deed, or should she, by blessing from above 
on tlm industry and courage of faithful men, change this her dis- 
tracted estate into better days, without the least furtherance or con- 
tribution of those few talents which God j^tthat present had lent mo ; 
I foresee what stories I should hear within myself, all my life alter, 
of discourage and reproach. “ Timorous and ungrateful, the 
church of God is now again at the loot of her insulting enemies, 
and thou bewailest ; what matters it for thee or thy bewailing? 
When time was, thou couldst not find' a syllable of all that thou 
hast read or studied, to utter in her behalf. Yet ease and leisure 
wai? given thee for thy rriu*ed thoughts, out of the sweat of other 
men. Thou hadst the diligenco, the parts, the language of a man, 
if a vain subject were to be adorned or beautified ; but whG» the 
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cause of God and his church was to be pleaded, for which purpose 
that tongue was given thee which thou hast, God listened if he 
could hear* * thy voice among his zealous servants, but thou wert 
dumb as a beast ; from henceforward be that which thine own brut- 
ish silence hath made thee.” *** But now by this Kittle diligence, 
mark what a privilege I have gained with good men and saints, to 
claim my right of lamenting the tribulations of the church, if she 
should suifer, when others that have ventured nothing for her sake, 
have not the honor to be admitted mourners. But, if she lift up her 
drooping head and prosper, among those that have something more 
than wished her welfare, I have my charter and freehold of rejoic- 
ing to me and my heirs. 

i Concerning therefore this wayward subject against prelaty, the 
touching whereof is so distasteful and disquietous to a number of 
men, as by what hath been said I may deserve of charitable readers 
to be credited, that neither envy nor gall hatli entered me upon this 
controversy, but the enforcement of conscience only, and a preven- 
tive fear lest the omitting of this duty should be against me, when I 
w ould store up to myself the good provision of peaceful hours. 7 

% Vol. I. pp. 139 — 41. # 

He then goes on to speak of his consciousness of 
possessing great poetical powers, which he was most 
anxious to cultivate. Of these he speaks thus magnifi- 
cently 

* These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired 
gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some, though most abuse, 
in every nation ; and are of power, — to inbreed and cherish in a 
great people the seeds of virtue, and public civility, to allay the per- 
turbations of the mind, and set the affections in right tune ; to cele- 
brate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God’s 
almightiness, and what he works, and what he suffers to be brought 
with high providence in his church ; to sing victorious agonies of 
martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, 
doing valiantly through faith against the enemies of Christ ^ to de- 
plore the general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and 

* From introduction to the second book of ‘ Jfhe Reason of Church Govern- 

ment, Vol. 1. p. 137, &c. of ‘ A Selection from* the English Prose Works of 

Jolm Boston, 1826,' to which all our reference are made. 
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God’s true worship ; lastly , whatsoever in religion is holy and sub- 
lime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion or ad- 
miration in all the changes of that which is called fortune from 
without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts, from 
within $ all these things with a solid and treatable smoothness to 
paint out ancl describe.’ Vol. I. pp. 145, 6. 

He then gives , intimations of his having proposed to 
himself a great poetical work, i a work,* he says— 

1 Not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapors of wine, 
like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, 
or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, nor fo be obtained by 
the invocation of dame Memory ancl her siren daughters, but by 
devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who tan enrich with all utter- 
ance and knowledge, and sends out bis seraphim, with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.’ 

Yol. ]. p. 148. 

He then closes with a passage showing from what 
principles he forsook these delightful studies for contro- 
versy. 

6 1 trust hereby to make it manifest with what small willingness 
I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no Jess hopes than these, and 
lejve a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and con- 
fident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes, put from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies. *** Rut were it the meanest 
underservice, if God by his secretary conscience enjoin it, it were 
sad for me if I should draw back ; for me especially, now when 
all men offer their aid to help, ease, and lighten tile difficult labors 
of the church, to whose service, by thj intentions of my parents 
and friends I was destined of a child*, and in mine own resolutions, 
till coming to some maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny 
hod invaded the church, that he. who would take orders must sub- 
scribe slave, and take an orfth withal, which unless ho took with a 
conscience that would retch, he must either strait perjure, or split 
his faith, I thought it better to prefer a blameless silence before the 
sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude and 
forswearing.’ Vol. 1. p," 140. 
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These passages, replete with Milton’s genius and 
greatness of soul*; show us the influences and motives 
under which his prose works were written, and help 
us to interpret passages, which, if taken ■ separately, 
might justify us in ascribing to him a character of exces- 
sive indignation and scorn. 

Milton’s most celebrated prose work is his ‘ Areopagi- 
4ica, or a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,’ 
a noble work indeed, a precious manual of freedom, an 
arsenal of immortal weapons for the defence of man’s . 
highest prerogative, intellectual liberty. His ‘Refor- 
mation in England ’• and ‘ Reason of Church Govern- 
ment,’ art; the most important theological treatises pub- 
lished during his life. They were his earliest prose 
compositions, and thrown off with much haste, and on 
these accounts are more chargeable with defects of style 
thin any other of his writings. But these, with all 
their defects, abound in strong and elevated thought, 
and in power and felicity of expression. Their great 
blemish is*an inequality of style, often springing from 
the conflict and opposition of the impulses under which 
he wrote. It is not uncommon to find in the same sen- 
tence his affluent genius pouring forth magnificent ima- 
ges and expressions, and suddenly his deep scorn for his 
opponents, suggesting and throwing into the midst of 
this splendor,- sarcasms and degrading comparisons alto- 
gether at. variance wifh the general strain. From this 
cause, and from negligence, many powerful passages in 
his prose writings are marred by an incongruous mix- 
ture of unworthy allusions and phrases. — rln the close 
ol his first work, that on ‘Reformation in England,’ he 
breaks out into an invocation and prayer to the Supreme 
Being, from which we oxtraet a passage containing a 
intimation of hj^ having meditated some 
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great poetical enterprise from his earliest years, and 
giving full promise of that grandeur of thought and lan- 
guage, which characterizes ‘Paradise Lost.’’ . paving 
‘ lifted up his hands to that eternal and propitious Throne, 
where nothing is readier than grace and refuge to the 
distresses' of mortal suppliants,’ and besought God to 
perfect the work of civil arid religious deliverance begun 
in England, he proceeds thus ; — 


6 Then, amidst the hymns and hullehijahs of saints, some one may 
perhaps he heard offering at high strains in new and lofty measures, 
to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies, and marvellous judgments 
in this land throughout all ages, whereby this great and warlike 
nation, instructed and inured to the fervent and continua.1, practice 
of truth and righteousness, and casting far from her the rags of her 
old vices, may press on hard to that high and happy emulation to 
be found the soberest, wisest and most Christian people at that day, 
when Thou, the eternal and shortly expected King, shalt open the 
clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distributing 
national honors and rewards to religious and just commonwealths, 
shalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal 
and mild monarchy thrpugh heaven and earth ; where* they undoubt- 
edly, that by their labors, counsels and prayers, have been earnest 
for the common good of religion and their country, shall receive 
above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal addition of princi- 
palities, legions, and tlirones into their .glorious titles, and, in su- 
pereminence of beatific vision, progressing the dateless and irrevo- 
lublc circle of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and 
bliss, in overmeasure for ever.’ Vol, I. pp. 69,70. 

Wo have not. time to speak* of Milton’s political 
treatises. Wo close our brief remarks on his prose 
writings, with recommending them to all who can en- 
jov great beauties in the neighbourhood of great faults, 
and who would learn the compass, energy, and richness 
of our language; and still move do we tecommend them 
to those, who desire to nourish in their breasts paagna- 
nimity of sentiment and ,pn unquenchable love of^free- 
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dom. They bear the impress of that seal by which ge- 
nius distinguishes its productions from works of learn- 
ing and taste. The great and decisive test of genius, 
is, that it calls forth power in the souls of others. It 
not merely gives knowledge, but breathes energy. 
There are authors, and among these Milton holds the 
highest rank, in approaching whom we are conscious of 
an access of intellectual strength. A * virtue goes out ’ 
from them. We discern more clearly, not merely be- 
cause a new light is thrown over objects, but because 
our own vision is strengthened. . Sometimes a single, 
word, spoken by the voice of genius, goes far into the 
heart. A hint, a suggestion, an undefined delicacy of 
expression, teaches more than we gather from volumes 
of less gifted men. The works which we should chief- 
ly study, are not those which contain the greatest fund 
of knowledge, but which raise us into sympathy with 
the intellectual energy of the author, and through which 
a great mind multiplies itself, as it were, in the reader. 
Milton’s prose works arc imbued as really, if not as 
thoroughly, as his poetry, with this quickening power, 
and they will richly reward those who are receptive of 
this influence. 

We now leave the writings of Milton to offer a few 
remarks on his moral qualities. Jlis moral character 
was as strongly markpd as his intellectual, and it may 
be expressed in one word, magnanimity. It w as in har- 
mony with his poetry. He had a passionate love of the 
higher, more commanding, and majestic virtues, and fed 
his youthful mind with meditations on the perfection of 
a human being. In a letter written to an Italian friend 
before his thirtieth year, and translated by llayley, we 
have^^id P* cturc °f his aspirations after virtue. 
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1 As to other points, what God may have determined lor me 1 
know not ; but this I know, that if he eycr instilled an intense love 
of moral beauty into the breast of any man, he has instilled it into 
mine. Ceres in the fable pursued not her daughter with & greater 
keenness of inquiry, than I day and night the idea of perfection. 
Hence, wherever I find a man despising the false estimates of the 
vulgar, and daring to aspire in sentiment, language, and conduct, 
to what the highest wisdom, through every age, has taught us as 
most excellent, to him 1 unite myself by a sort of necessary attach- 
ment ; and if I am. so influenced by nature or destiny, that by no 
exertion or labors of my own I may exalt myself to this summit of 
worth and honor, yet no powers of heaven or earth will hinder me 
from looking with reverence and affection upon thosej who have 
thoroughly attained this glory, or appeared engage^ in the success- 
ful pursuit of it. 5 

His Comus was written in his twenty-sixth year, and 
on reading this exquisite work our admiration is awak- 
ened, not so much by observing how the whole spirit 
of poetry had descended on him at that early age, as by 
witnessing how his whole youthful soul was penetrated, 
awed, and lifted up by the aystere charms, ‘ the radiant 
light,’ the invincible power, the celestial peate of saint- 
ly virtue. lie reverenced moral purity and elevation, 
not only for its own sake, but as the inspirerof intellect, 
and especially of the higher efforts of poetry. ‘ I was 
confirmed,’ he says in his usual noble style — 

4 1 was confirmed in this opinion ; that he who would not be frus- 
trate -of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to he a true poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the 
best and houorablcst things ; not presuming to sing of high praises 
of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in himself the expe- 
rience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy. 5 

Vol. 1. pp. <237, 8. 

We learn from? his works, that he used Jus multifa- 
rious reading to build up within himself this reverence 
for virtue. Ancient history, the sublime outsits oi 
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Plato, and the heroic self-abandonment of chivalry, join- 
ed their influences with prophets and apostles, in bind- 
ing J*im everlastingly in willing homage ’ to the great, 
the honorable, and the lovely in character. A remark- 
able passage to this effect we quote from his account 
of his youth. 

* I betook me among those lofty fables and romance/, which re- 
count in solemn cantos, the deeds of knighthood founded by our 
victorious kings, and from hence had in renown over all Christen- 
dom. There I read it in the oatli of every knight, that he should 
defend to the expense of his best blood or of his life, if it so befell 
him, the honor and chastity of virgin or matron; from whence even 
then I learned wliat a noble virtue chastity sure must he, to the 
defence of which so many worthies by such a dear adventure of 
themselves, had sworn. * * * So that oven these, books which to 
many others have been the fuel of wantonness and loose living, I 
cannot think how, unless by divine indulgence, proved to me so 
many incitements, as you have heard, to the love and steadfast ob- 
servation of virtue.’ Vol. L pp. 238,9. 

All Milton’s habits word expressive of a refined and 
self-denying character. When charged by his unprin- 
cipled slanderers with licentious habits, he thus gives an 
account of his morning hours. 

( Those morning haunts are where they should bo, at home; not 
sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and 
stirring, in winter often ere the sound of any bell awake men to 
labor, or devotion; in summer as oft with the bird that first 
or not much tardier, to tfead good authors, or cause therm^ be 
read, till the attention he weary, or memory have its full fraught; 
then with useful and generous labors preserving the body’s health 
and hardiness, to render lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedi- 
ence to the mind, to the cause of religion, and our country’s liberty, 
when it shall require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover 
their stations, rather than to see the ruin of our protestation, and 
the enforcement of a slavish life,’ Vol. I. p. 233. 
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We have enlarged on the strictness and loftiness of 
Milton’s virtue, not only from our interest in the sub- 
ject, but that wc may put to shame and silence; those 
men who make genius an apology for vice, and take the 
sacred fire, kindled by God within them, to inflame 
men’s passions, and to minister to a vile sensuality. 

We see Milton’s greatness of mind in his fervent 
and constant attachment to liberty. Freedom, in all its 
forms and branches, was dear to him, but especially 
freedom of thought and speech, of conscience and wor- 
ship, freedom to seek, profess, and propagate truth. 
The liberty of ordinary politicians, which protects men’s 
outward rights, and removes restraints from the pursuit 
of property and outward good, fell very short of that 
for which Milton lived, and was ready to die. The ty- 
ranny which he hated most, was that which broke the 
intellectual and moral power of the community. The 
worst feature of the institutions which he assailed, was, 
that they fettered the mind. He felt within himself- 
that the human mind had a principle of perpetual 
growth, that it was essentially diffusive and made for 
progress, and he wished every chain broken, that it 
might run the race of truth and virtue with increasing 
ardor and success. This attachment to a spiritual and 
refined freedom, which never forsook him in the hottest 
controversies, contributed greatly to protect his genius, 
imagination, taste, and sensibility from the withering 
and polluting influences of public station, and of the 
rage of parties. It threw a hue of poetry over politics, 
and gave a sublime reference to his service of the com- 
monwealth. The fact that Milton, in that stormy day, 
and amidst the trials of public office, kept his high fac- 
ulties undepraved, was a proof of no common greatness. 
Politics, however they make the intellect activefsaga- 
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cious, and inventive, within a certain sphere, generally 
extinguish its thirst for universal truth, paralyse senti- 
ment and imagination, corrupt the simplicity of the 
mind, destroy that confidence in human virtue, which 
lies at the foundation of philanthropy and generous sacri- 
fices, and end in cold and prudent selfishness. Milton 
passed through a revolution, which, in its last stages and 
issue, was peculiarly fitted to damp enthusiasm, to scat- 
ter the visions of hope, and to infuse doubts of the real- 
ity of virtuous principle ; and yet the ardor, and moral 
feeling, and enthusiasm of his youth, came forth unhurt, 
and even exalted from the trial. 

Before quitting the subject of Milton’s devotion to 
liberty, it ought to be recorded, that he wrote his cele- 
brated ‘ Defence of the People of England ’ after being 
distinctly forewarned by his physicians, that the effect 
of this exertion would be the utter loss of sight. His 
reference to this part of his history, in a short poetical 
effusion, is too characteristic to be withheld. It is in- 
scribed to Cyriac Skinner, the friend to whom he ap- 
pears to have confided his lately discovered ‘ Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine.’ 

< Cyriac, this three years day these eyes, though clear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. let I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still hear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Qf which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, 
atent though blind, had I no better guide.’ 

. • Sound XXII. 
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Wc see Milton’s magnanimity in the circumstances 
under which ‘ Paradise Lost ’ was written. It was not 
in prosperity, in honor, and amidst triumphs, but in -dis- 
appointment, desertion, and in what the world calls 
disgrace, that he composed that work. The cause with 
which he had identified himself, had failed. His friends 
were scattered ; liberty was trodden under foot ; and her 
devoted champion was a by-word among the triumph- 
ant royalists. But it is the prerogative of true great- 
ness to glorify itself in adversity, and to meditate and 
execute vast enterprises in defeat. Milton, fallen in 
outward condition, afflicted with blindness, disappointed 
in his .best hopes, applied himself with characteristic 
energy to the sublimeSt achievement of intellect, solac- 
ing himself with great thoughts, with splendid creations, 
and with a prophetic confidence, that however neglect- 
ed in his own age, he was framing in his works a bond 
of union and fellowship with the illustrious spirits pf a 
brighter day. W e delight to contemplate him in his 
retreat and last years. To the passing Spectator, he 
seemed fallen and forsaken, and his blindness was re- 
proached as a judgment from God. But though sight- 
less, ho lived in light. His inward eye ranged through 
universal nature, and his imagination shed on it bright- 
er beams than the sun. Heaven, and hell, and paradise 
were open to him. He visited past ages, and gathered 
round him ancient sages and herpes, prophets and apos- 
tles, brave knights and gifted bards. As he looked for- 
ward, ages of liberty dawned and rose to his view, and 
he felt that he was about to bequeath to them an in- 
heritance of genius, ‘which would not fade away,’ and 
was to live in the memory, reverence, and love, of re- 
motest generations. 
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We have enlarged on Milton’s character, not only 
from the pleasure of paying that sacred debt which the 
mind owes to him who has quickened and delighted it, 
but from an apprehension that Milton has not yet 
reaped his due harvest of esteem and veneration. The 
mists which the prejudices and bigotry of Johnson 
spread over his bright name, are not yet wholly scatter^ 
ed, though fast passing away. We wish not to dispar- 
age Johnson. We could find no pleasure in sacrificing 
one great man to the mines of another. But. we owe 
it to Milton and to other illustrious names, to say, that 
Johnson has failed of the highest end of biography, 
which is to give immortality to virtue, and to call forth 
fervent admiration towards those who have shed splen- 
dor on past ages. We acquit Johnson, however, of 
intentional misrepresentation. lie did not, and could 
not, appreciate Milton. We doubt whether two other 
minds, having so little in common as those of which we 
are now speaking, can be found in the higher walks of 
literature. -Johnson was great in his own sphere, but 
that sphere was comparatively ‘of the earth,’ whilst 
Milton’s .was only inferior to that of angels. It was 
customary, in the day of Johnson’s glory, to call him a 
giant, to class him with a mighty, but still an earth- 
born race. Milton we should rank among seraphs. 
Johnson’s mind acted chiefly on man’s actual condition, 
on the realities of life, f on the springs of human action, 
on the passions which now agitate society, and he seems 
hardly to have dreamed of a higher state of the human 
mind than was then exhibited. Milton, on the other 
hand, burned with a deep, yet calm love of moral gran- 
deur and celestial purity. He thought, not so much 
of- what man is, as of what he might become. His own 
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mind was a revelation to him of a higher condition of 
humanity, and to promote this he thirsted and toiled for 
freedom , as the element for the growth and improve- 
ment of his nature . — In religion Johnson was gloomy 
and inclined to superstition, and on the subject of gov- 
ernment leaned towards absolute power ; and the idea 
of reforming either, never entered his mind but to dis- 
turb and provoke it. The church and the civil polity 
under which he lived, seemed to him perfect, unless he 
may have thought that the former would be improved 
by a larger infusion of Romish rites and doctrines, and 
the latter by an enlargement of the royal prerogative. 
Hence a tame acquiescence in the present forms of re- 
ligion and government, marks his works. Hence we 
find so little in his writings which is electric and soul- 
kindling, and which gives the reader a consciousness 
of being made for a state of loftier thought and feeling 
than the present. Milton’s whole soul, on the contrary, 
revolted against the maxims of legitimacy, hereditary 
faith, and servile reverence for established power. He 
could not brook the bondage to which men had bowed 
for ages. ‘ Reformation ’ was the first word of public 
warning which broke from his youthful lips, and the 
hope of it was the solace of his declining years. The 
difference between Milton and Johnson, may be traced, 
not only in these great features of mind, but in their 
whole characters. Milton was jefined and spiritual iu 
his habits, temperate almost to abstemiousness, and re- 
freshed himself after intellectual effort by music. John- 
son inclined to more sensual delights. Milton was 
exquisitely alive to the outward creation, to sounds, mo- 
tions, and forms, to natural beauty and grandeur. John- 
son, through defect of physical organization, if not 
through deeper deficiency, had little susceptibility of 
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these pure and delicate pleasures, and would not have 
exchanged the Strand for the vale of Tempe or the 
gardens of the Hesperides. How could Johnson be 
just to Milton ! The comparison which we have in- 
stituted, has compelled us to notice Johnson’s defects. 
But we trust we are not blind to his merits. His state- 
ly march, his pomp and power of language, his strength 
of thought, his reverence for virtue and religion, his 
vigorous logic, his practical wisdom, his insight into the 
springs of human action, and the solemn pathos which 
occasionally pervades his descriptions of life^apd his 
references to his oavi* history, command our willing ad- 
miration. That he wanted enthusiasm and creative 
imagination and lofty sentiment, was not his fault. 
We do not blame him for not being Milton. We love 
intellectual power in all its forms, and delight in the 
variety of mind. We blame him only that his passions, 
prejudices, and bigotry engaged him in the unworthy 
task of obscuring the brighter glory of one of the most 
gifted and virtuous men. We would even treat what 
we deem the faults of Johnson with a tenderness ap- 
proaching respect ; for. they were results, to a degree 
which man cannot estimate, of a diseased, irritable, 
nervous, unhappy physical temperament, and belonged 
to the body more than to the mind. We only ask the 
friends of genius not to put their faith in Johnson’s de- 
lineations of it. His t biographical Avorks arc tinged 
Avith his notoriously strong prejudices, and of all his 
‘Lives,’ we hold that of Milton to be the most apocry- 
phal. 

We here close our general remarks on Milton’s in- 
tellectual and moral qualities. We venerate him as a 
mah of genius, but still more as a man of magnanimity 
and Christian virtue, who regarded genius and poetry 
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as sacred- gifts, imparted to him, not to amuse men or to 
build up a reputation, but that he might quicken and call 
forth what was great and divine in his fellow creatures, 
and might secure the only true fame, the admiration 
of minds which his writings were to kindle and exalt. 

We come now to the examination of the newly dis- 
covered ‘ Treatise on Christian Doctrine.’ This work, 
we have said, owes its chief interest to the character 
of its author. From its very nature, it cannot engage 
and fix general attention. It consists very much of 
collections of texts of scripture, which, however exci- 
ting in their proper places, arc read with little thought 
or emotion when taken from their ordinary connexion, 
and marshalled under systematic heads. Milton aims 
to give us the doctrines of revelation in its own words. 
We have them in a phraseology long familiar to us, and 
we are disappointed; for we expected to see them, not 
in the language of the biblc, but as existing in the 
mind of Milton, modified by his peculiar intellect and 
sensibility, combined and embodied with his various 
knowledge, illustrated by the analogies, brightened by 
the n#v lights, and clothed with the associations, with 
which they were surrounded by this gifted man. We 
hoped to see these doctrines as they were viewed by 
Milton in his moments of solemn feeling aud deep con- 
templation, when they pervaded # and moved his whole 
soul. Still there arc passages in which Milton’s mind 
is laid open to us. . We refer to the parts of the work, 
where the peculiarity of his opinions obliges him to 
state his reasons for adopting them; and these we val- 
ue highly for the vigor and independence of intellect 
with which they arc impressed. The work is plain 
and unambitious in style. Its characteristics are a calm 
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earnestness, and that profound veneration for scripture, 
which certain denominations of Christians, who have 
little congeniality with Milton, seem to claim as a mo- 
nopoly. 

* His introduction is worthy every man’s attention, as 
a deliberate, mild assertion of the dearest right of hu- 
man nature, that of free inquiry. * 

‘ If I communicate the result of my inquiries to the world at large ; 
if, as God is niy witness, it be with a friendly and benignant feeling 
towards mankind, that I readily give as wide a circulation as possi- 
ble to what I esteem my best and richest possession, I hope to 
meet with a candid reception from all parties, and that none at least 
will take unjust offence, even though many things should be brought 
to light, which wiil at once be seen to differ from certain received 
opinions. I earnestly beseech all lovers of truth, not to cry out 
that the church is thrown into confusion by that freedom of discus- 
sion and inquiry, which is granted to the schools, and ought cer- 
tainly to be refused to no believer, since we are ordered to prove all 
things, and since the daily progress of the light of truth is produc- 
tive,* far less of disturbance to the church, than of illumination and 
edification . y Yol. I. pp. 5 — 6. 

* It has alstf been my object to make it appear from the opinions l 
shall be found to have advanced, whether new or old, of how much 
consequence to the Christian religion is the liberty, not only of win- 
nowing and sifting every doctrine, but also of thinking even 
writing respecting it, according to our individual faith and persua- 
sion; an inference which will be stronger in proportion to the weight 
and importance of those opinions, or rather in proportion to the au- 
thority of scripture, on the abundant testimony of which they rest. 
Without this liberty there is neither religion nor gospel — force alono 
prevails, by which it is disgraceful for the Christian religion to be 
supported. Without this liberty we are still enslaved, not indeed, 
as formerly, under the divine law, but, what* is worst of till, under 
the law of man, or to speak more truly, under a barbarous tyranny.’ 

Vol. I. pp. 7—8. 

On that great subject, the character of God, Milton 
hhs given nothing particularly worthy of notice, except 
that he is more disposed than Christians in ceneral, to 
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conceive of the Supreme Being under the forms and 
affections of human nature. 

4 If God habitually assign to himself the members and form of 
man, why should we be afraid of attributing to him what he attri- 
butes to himself, so long as what is imperfection and weakness, when 
viewed in reference to ourselves, be considered as most complete 
and excellent whenever it is imputed to God? ’ Yol. I. p. 23. 

Milton is not the first Christian, who has thought to 
render the Supreme Being more interesting by giving 
him human shape. We doubt the wisdom of this ex- 
pedient. To spiritualize our conceptions of him, seems 
to us the true process for strengthening our intimacy 
with him; for in this way only can wo think of him as 
immediately present to our minds. As far as we give 
him a material form, we must assign to him a place, and 
that place will almost necessarily be a distant one, and 
thus we shall remote him from the soul, which is his 
true temple. Besides, a definite form clashes with 
Cod's iulinity, which is his supreme distinefion and on 
no account to he obscured; for strange as it may seem 
to those who know not their own nature, this incompre- 
hensible attribute is that which above all things consti- 
tutes the correspondence or adaptation, if we may so 
speak, of Cod to the human mind. 

In treating of Cod’s efficiency, Milton strenuously 
n^iptains human freedom, in opj/Ositiou to the Calvinis- 
lie doctrine of predestination, l ie maintains that God’s 
decrees do not ejicroaeh on moral liberty ; for our free 
agency is the very object decreed and predestined by 
the Creator. lie maintains that some of the passages 
of* scripture which speak of election, are to be under- 
stood of an election to outward privileges, not to ever- 
lasting life ; and that it) pther texts, which .relate .to the 
<> 
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future state, the election spoken of, is not an arbitrary 
choice of individuals, but of that class or description of 
persons, be it large or small, who shall comply with the 
prescribed terms of salvation ; in other words, it is a 
conditional, not an absolute election, and such that 
every individual, if lie will, may be included in it. 
Milton has so far told us truth. We wish that we 
could add, that he had thrown new light on free agency. 
This great subject has indeed baffled as yet the deep- 
est thinkers, and seems now to be consigned, with oth- 
er sublime topics, under the sweeping denomination of 
* metaphysics,’ to general neglect. But let it not be 
given up in despair. The time is coming, when the hu- 
man intellect is to strike into new fields, and to view 
itself and its Creator and the universe, from new posi- 
tions, and we trust that the darkness which has so long 
hung over our moral nature will be gradually dispersed. 
This attribute of free agency, through which an intelli - 
gent being is strictly and properly a cause, an agent, 
an originator of moral good or moral evil, and not a 
mere machine, determined by outward influences, or by 
a secret, yet res istless efficiency of Cod, which virtual - 
ly makes Him the author and sole author of all human 
actions — this moral freedom, which is the best image 
of the creative energy of the Deity, seems to us the 
noblest object of philosophical investigation. However 
questioned and darkefted by a host of metaphysicians, 
it is recognised in the common consciousness of every 
human being. It is the ground of responsibility, the 
fountain of moral feeling, ft is involved in all moral 
judgments and affections, and thus gives to social life 
ilig whole interest; whilst it is the chief tie between the 
soul and its Creator. The fact that philosophers have 
attempted to discard free amnrv from their explanations 
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of moral phenomena, and to subject all human action 
to necessity, to mechanical causes, or other extraneous 
influences, is proof enough, that the science of the mind 
has as yet penetrated little beneath the surface, that the 
depths of the soul are still unexplored. 

Miltou naturally passes from his chapter on the Su- 
preme Being, to the consideration of those topics which 
have always been connected with this part of theology ; 
we mean, the character of Jesus Christ, and the nature 
of the Holy Spirit. All our readers are probably aware 
that Milton has here declared himself an Anti-trinita- 
rian, and strenuously assorted the strict and proper 
unity of God. His chapter on ‘ The Son of God,’ is 
the most elaborate one in the work. His ‘prefatory 
remarks’ are highly interesting, as joining with a man- 
ly assertion of his right, an affectionate desire to con- 
ciliate the Christians from whom he differed. * . 

c I cannot enter upon subjects of so much difficulty as the Son of 
tbd and Rio Holy Spirit , without again premising a few introductory 
words. If indeed I were a member of the Church of^Rome, which 
require.^ implicit obedience to its creed on all points of faith, I 
should have acquiesced from education or habit in its simple decree 
ard authority, even though it denies that the doctrine of the trinity, 
as now received, is capable of being proved from any passage of 
scripture. Rut since I enrol myself among the number of those 
who acknowledge the word of God alone as the rule of laitli, and 
freely advaneb what appears to me much more ‘dearly deduciblo 
from the holy scriptures than the commonly received opinion, I sec 
no reason why any one who belongs to The same Protestant or Re- 
formed Church, and professes to acknowledge the same rule of faith 
as myscK should take offence at my freedom, particularly as I im- 
pose my authority on no one, but merely propose what I think more 
worthy of belief than the creed in general acceptation. I only en- 
treat that my readers will ponder and examine my statements in a 
spirit which desires to discover nothing but the truth, and with a 
mind free from prejudice. For without intending to oppose the au- 
thority of scripture, which I consider inviolably sacred, I only take 
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Upon myself to refute human interpretations as often as the occasion 
requires, conformably to my right, or rather to my duty, as a man. 
If indeed those with whom I have to contend, were able to produce 
direct attestation from Heaven to the truth of the doctrine which 
they espouse, it would be nothing less than impiety to venture to 
raise, I do not say a clamor, but so much as a murmur against it. 
But inasmuch as they can lay claim to nothing more than human 
powers, assisted by that spiritual illumination which is common to 
all, it is not unreasonable that they should on their part allow the 
privileges of diligent research and free discussion to another inquir- 
er, who is seeking truth through tire same means and in the same 
way as themselves, and whose desire of benefiting mankind is 
equal to their own.’ Vol. I. pp. 103 — 105. 

Milton teaches, that the Son of God is a distinct 
being from God, and inferior to him, that he existed 
before the world was made, that ho is the first of the 
creation of God, and that afterwards all other things 
were made by him, as the instrument or minister of his 
Father. He maintains, in agreement with Dr. Clarke, 
that the Holy Spirit is a person, an intelligent agent, 
but created and inferior to God. This opinion of Mil- 
ton is the more remarkable, because he admits that, 
before the time of Christ, the Jews, though accustomed 
to the phrase, Holy Spirit, never at tached to it the idea 
of personality, and that both in the Old and the Now 
Testament, it. is often used to express God himself, or 
his power and agency, ft is strange, that, after these 
concessions, he could have found a difficulty in giving 
a figurative interpretation to the few passages in the 
New Testament, which speak of the Holy Spirit as a 
person. 

We arc unable within our limits to give a sketch of 
Milton’s strong reasoning against the supreme divinity 
of Jesus Christ. We must, however, pause a momont 
to thank Cod that he has raised up this illustrious advo- 
the Ipng obscured doctrine of the Divine Unity. 
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Wo can now bring forward the three greatest and 
noblest minds of modem times, and, wc may add, of 
the Christian era, as witnesses to that Cheat Truth, of 
which, in an humbler and narrower sphere, we desire 
to be the defenders. Our Trinitarian adversaries are 
perpetually ringing in our ears the names of Fathers 
and Reformers. W e take Milton, Locke, and Newton, 
and place them in our front, and want no others to op- 
pose to the whole array of great names on the opposite 
side. Before these intellectual suns, the stars of self- 
named Orthodoxy, ‘ hide their diminished heads . 5 To 
these eminent men God communicated such unusual 
measures of light and mental energy, that their names 
spring up spontaneously, when w e think or would speak 
of the greatness of our nature. Their theological opin- 
ions were the fruits of patient, profound, reverent study 
of the scriptures. They came to this work, w ith minds 
not narrowed by a technical, professional education, 
but accustomed to broad views, to the widest range of 
thought. They w ere shackled by no party connexions. 
They were warped by no clerical ambition, and subdued 
by no clerical timidity. They came to this subject in 
the fulness of their strength, with free minds open to 
truth, and with unstained purity of life. They came 
to it. in ui age, when the doctrine of the trinity w 7 as 
instilled by education, and upheld by the authority of 
the church, and by penal law's. • And what did these 
great and good men, w hose intellectual energy and love 
of truth have made them the chief benefactors of the 
human mind, what, we ask, did they discover in the 
scriptures ? a triple divinity? three infinite agents? 
three infinite objects of worship ? three persons, each of 
whom possesses his own distinct offices, and yet shares 
equally in the godhead with the rest ?" NoJ Scripture 
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joined with nature and with that secret voice in the 
heart, which even idolatry could not always stifle, and 
taught them to bow reverently before the One Infinite 
Father, and to ascribe to Him alone, supreme, self-cxist- 
ent divinity. — Our principal object in these remarks has 
been to show, that as far as great names are arguments, 
the cause of Anti-trinitarianism, or of God’s proper 
Unity, is supported by the strongest. But we owe it 
to truth to say, that we put little trust in these fashion- 
able proofs. The chief use of great names in religious 
controversy, is, to balance and neutralize one another, 
that the unawed and unfettered mind may think and 
judge with a due self-reverence, and with a solemn 
sense of accountableness to God alone. 

We have called Milton an Anti-trinitarian. But we 
have no desire to identify him with any sect. Ilis mind 
was too independent and universal to narrow itself to 
human creeds and parties. He is supposed to have 
separated himself, in his last years, from all the denom- 
inations around him ; and were he now living, we are 
not sure that lie would find one to which he would 
be strongly attracted. He would probably stand first 
among that class of Christians, more numerous than is 
supposed, and, we hope, increasing, who are too jealous 
of the rights of the mind, and too dissatisfied with the 
clashing systems of the age, to attach themselves close- 
ly to any party ; in whom the present improved state of 
theology has created a consciousness of defect, rather 
than the triumph of acquisition ; who, however partial to 
their own creed, cannot persuade themselves, that it is 
the ultimate attainment of the human mind, and that 
distant ages will repeat its articles as reverently as the 
Catholics do the decrees of Trent ; who contend earnest- 
ly ior i|ee inquiry, not because all who inquire will think 
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as they do, but because some at least may be expected 
to outstrip them, and to be guides to higher truth. 
With this nameless and spreading class, we have strong 
sympathies. W e want new light, and care not whence 
it comes ; we want reformers worthy of the name ; and 
we should rejoice in such a manifestation of Christian- 
ity, as would throw all present systems into obscurity. 

• We come now to a topic on which Milton will pro- 
bably startle a majority of readers. He is totally op- 
posed, as were most of the ancient philosophers, to the 
doctrine of God’s creating the universe out of nothing. 
He maintains, that there can be -no action without a 
passive material on which the act is exerted, and that 
accordingly the world was framed out of a preexistent 
matter. To the question, What and whence is this 
primary matter ? he answers, It is from God, ‘ an efflux 
of the Deity.’ ‘ It proceeded from God,’ and conse- 
quently no additional existence was produced by crea- 
tion, nor is matter capable of annihilation. A specimen 
of his speculations on this subject, is given hi the fol- 
lowing quotation. 

' It is clear then that the world was framed out of matter of some 
kind or other. For since action and passion are relative terms, and 
since, consequently, no agent can act externally, unless there be 
some patient, such as matter,, it appears impossible that God could 
have created this world out of nothing ; not from any defect of pow- 
er on his pait, hut because it was necessary that something should 
have previously , xisted capable of receiving passively the exertion 
of the divine efficacy. Since, there li re, both scripture and reason 
concur in pronouncing that all these things were made, not out of 
nothing, but out of matter, it. necessarily follows, that matter must 
cither have always existed independently of God, or have originated 
from God at some particular point of time. That matter should 
have been always independent ' f God, (seeing that it is only a pas- 
sive principle, dependent on the Dci'.y, and subservient to him ; and 
seeing, moreover, that as in number, considered abstractly, so al- 
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so in time or eternity, there is no inherent force or efficacy,) that 
matter, I say, should have existed of itself from all eternity, is in- 
conceivable. If, on the contrary, it did not exist from all eternity, 
it is difficult to understand from whence it derives its origin. There 
remains, therefore, but one solution of the difficulty, for which more- 
over we have the authority of scripture, namely, that all things arc 
of God.’ . Vol. I. pp. 236 y 237. 

This doctrine naturally led Milton to another; viz* 
that there is no grouud for the supposed distinction be- 
tween body and soul; for, if matter is an 4 efflux of the 
Deity,’ it is plainly susceptible of intellectual func- 
tions. Accordingly our author affirms, — 

* That man is a living being, intrinsically and properly one and 
individual, not compound or separable, not, according to the com- 
mon opinion, made up and framed of two distinct and different na- 
tures, as of soul and body, — but the whole man is soul, and the soul 
man ; that is to say, a body, or substance, individual, animated, sen- 
sitive, and rational.’ Vol. 1. pp. 52.30, 52-3 1 . 

We here learn that a passage in Paradise Lost, which 
we have admired as poetry, was deemed by Mil ton 
sound philosophy. 

4 0 Adam, One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 

If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one firs! matter all , 

Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life : 

But more l'efincd, more spirituous, and pure, 

As nearer to him pinned or nearer tending, 

Each in their several active spheres assigned, 

TUI body vp to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes ; flowers and their fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 

To vital spirit^ aspire, to animal, 

To intellectual 1 Par. Lost , B. V. lines 46 ? — 185. 
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These speculations of Milton will be received in this 
age, with more favor ov with less aversion, than in his 
own ; for, from the time of Locke, the discussions 
of philosophers have tended to unsettle our notions of 
matter, and no man is hardy enough now to say, what 
it is, or what it may hot be. The idealism of Berke- 
ley, though it has never organized a sect, has yet sen- 
sibly influenced the modes of thinking among metaphy- 
sicians; and the coincidence of this systeift with the 
theory of certain Hindoo philosophers, may lead us to 
suspect, that it contains some great latent truth, of 
which the European and Hindoo ifttellect, so generally 
at variance, have caught a glimpse. Matter is indeed 
a Proteus, which escapes us at the moment we hope 
to seize it. Priestley was anxious to make the soul 
material ; but for this purpose, he was obliged to change 
matter from a substance into a power, that is, int# no 
matter at all ; so that he destroyed, in attempting to 
uiffuse it. We have thrown out these remarks, to res- 
cue Milton’s memory from the imputation,* which he 
was the last 0 man to deserve, of irreverence towards 
God; for of this some will deem him guilty in tracing 
matter to the Deity as its fountain. Matter, which 
seems to common people so intelligible, is still wrapped 
in mystery. We know it only by its relation to mind, 
or as an assemblage of powers to awaken certain sensa- 
tions. Of its relation to God, we may be said to know 
nothing. Perhaps, as knowledge advances, we shall 
discover that the Creator is bound to his works by 
stronger and more intimate ties, than w r e now imagine. 
tV'e do not. then quarrel with such suggestions as Mil- 
ton’s, though we canjjot but wonder at the earnestness 
with which he follows out such doubted speculations. 

7 
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Milton next proceeds to the consideration of man’s 
state in Paradise, and as marriage was the only social 
relation then subsisting, he introduces here his views of 
that institution, and of polygamy and divorce. These 
views show, if not the soundness, yet the characteristic 
independence of his mind. No part of his book has 
given such offence as his doctrine of the lawfulness of 
polygamy, and yet nowhere is he less liable to reproach. 
It is plain that his error was founded on his reverence 
for scripture. He saw that polygamy was allowed to 
the best men in the Old Testament, to patriarchs be- 
fore the law, who, he says, were the objects of God’s 
special favor, and to eminent individuals in subsequent 
ages ; and finding no prohibition of it in the New Tes- 
tament, he believed, that not only holy men would be 
traduced, but scripture dishonored, by pronouncing it 
morally evil. We are aware that some will say, that 
the . practice is condemned in the New Testament ; and 
we grant that it is censured by implication in these 
words of Christ, ‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery.’ * But we believe it to be an 
indisputable fact, that although Christianity was first 
preached in Asia, which had been from the earliest aglfs * 
the seat of polygamy, the apostles never denounced it 
as a criirje, and never required their converts to put? 
away all wives but one. ‘ What then ? ’ some may say. 

‘ Are you too the advocates of the lawfulness of poly* 
gamy,? ’ We answer, No. We consider our rcligi<|ft 
as decidedly hostile to this practice ; and we add, wljfet 
seems to us of great importance, that this hostility is 
not the Jess decided, because no express prohibition 6f 


* Matt. xix. 9. 
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polygamy is found in the New Testament; for Christi- 
anity is not a system of precise legislation, marking 
out with literal exactness everything to be done, and 
everything to be avoided ; but an inculcation of broad 
principles, which it intrusts to individuals and to society 
to be applied according to their best discretion. It is 
through this generous peculiarity, that Christianity is 
litted to be a universal religion. Through this, it can 
subsist and blend itself with all stages of society, and 
can live in the midst of abuses, which it silently and 
powerfully overcomes, but against which it would avail 
little, were it immediately to lift up the voice of denun- 
ciation. We all know that long cherished corruptions, 
which have sent their roots through the whole frame of 
a community, cannot be torn up at once, without dis- 
solving society. Tq Christianity is = committed the sub- 
Jime office of eradicating all the errors and evils of the 
world ; but this it does by a process corresponding with 
man’s nature, by working a gradual revolution in the 
mind, which, in its turn, works a safe and effectual re- 
volution in manners and life. No argument, therefore, 
in favor of a practice, can be adduced from the fact, 
that it is not explicitly reprobated in the New Testa- 
ment. For example, Christianity went forth into com- 
munities. where multitudes were held in slavery, aud 
all ranks were ground and oppressed by despotism ; 
abuses on which the spirit of qur religion frowns as 
sternly as on any which can be named. Yet Christi- 
anity did not command the master to free his slaves, or 
the despot to descend from his absolute throne ; but 
satisfied itself with proclaiming sublime truths in regard 
to God’s paternal character and administration, and 
biroad and generous principles of action, leaving to thdse 
the work of breaking every chain, by a gradual, inward, 
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irresistible influence, and of asserting the essential 
equality and unalienable rights of the whole human 
race. — We cannot leave this topic, without adding, that 
not only Milton’s error on polygamy, but many other 
noxious mistakes, have resulted from measuring Chris- 
tianity by the condition of the primitive church, as if 
that were the standard of faith and practice, as if every- 
thing allowed then were wise and good, as if the reli- 
gion were then unfolded in all its power and extent. 
The truth is, that Christianity was then in its infancy. 
The apostles communicated its great truths to the rude 
minds of Jew s and Heathens ; but the primitive church 
did not, and could not, understand all that was involved 
in those principles, all the applications of which they 
are susceptible, all the influences they were to exert on 
the human mind, all the combinations they were; to 
form with the new truths which time was to unfold, all 
the new lights in w'hich they were to be placed, all the 
adaptations to human nature and to more advanced 
states of society, which they were progressive!)' to 
manifest. In the first age, the religion was adminis- 
tered with a wise and merciful conformity to the ca- 
pacities of its recipients. With the progress of intelli- 
gence, and the developement of the moral faculties, 
Christianity is freeing itself, and ought to be freed, 
from the locals temporary, and accidental associations 
of its childhood. Its, great principles are coming forth 
more distinctly and brightly, and condemning abusep 
and errors, vyhich have passed current for ages. This 
great truth, for such we deem it, that Christianity is a 
growing light, and that it must be more or less ex- 
pounded by every age for itself, was not sufficiency 
apprehended by Milton ; nor is it now 7 understood as it 
wM h c .*% Fm W’ant of apprehending it, Christianity is 
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administered now, too much as it was in ages, when 
nothing of our literature, philosophy, and spirit of im- 
provement existed C and consequently it does not, we 
fear, exert that entire and supreme sway over strong 
arid cultivated minds, which is its due, and which it 
must one day obtain. 

Milton has connected with polygamy the subject of 
divorce, on which he is known to have differed from 
many Christiaris. He strenuously maintains in the 
work under review, and more largely in other treatises, 
that the violation of the marriage bed is not the sole 
ground of divorce, but that */ the perpettial interruption 
of peace and affection by mutual differences and un- 
kindness, is a sufficient reason ’ for dissolving the con- 
jugal relation. On this topic we cannot enlarge. 

W e now arrive at that part of Milton’s work, in which 
his powerful mind might have been expected to look 
beyond the prevalent opinions of his day, but in which 
he has followed the beaten road, almost without devia- 
tion, seldom noticing difficulties, and hardly deeming to 
know their existence. We refer to the great subjects 
of the moral condition of mankind, and of redemption 
by Jesus Christ. The doctrine of original sin he has 
assumed as true, and his faith in it was evidently 
strengthened by his doctrine of the identity of the soul 
with the body, in consequence of which he teaches, that 
souls are propagated from parents to children, ‘and not 
immediately derived from God, and that they are born 
with an hereditary taint, just as the body contracts 
hereditary disease. It is humbling to add, that he sup- 
ports this doctrine of the propagation of sin by physi- 
cal contagion, on the ground that it relieves the Crea- 
tor from the charge of originating the corruption, which 
we are said to bring into life ; as if the infinitely pure 
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aud good God could, by a covert agency, infect with 
moral evil the passive and powerless mind of the infant, 
and then absolve, himself of the horrible work by im- 
puting it to instruments of his own ordination ! Mil- 
ton does not, however, believe in total depravity, feeling 
that this would free men from guilt, by .taking away all 
power ; and he therefore leaves us a portion of the di- 
vine image, not enough to give us a chance of virtue, 
but enough to take away excuse from sin. Such are 
the ‘ tender mercies ’ of theology ! With respect to 
Christ’s mediation, he supposes, that Christ saves us 
by bearing our punishment, and in this way satisfying 
God’s justice. ' His views indeed are not expressed 
with much precision, and seem to have been formed 
without much investigation. On these great subjects, 
of human nature and redemption, we confess, we are 
disappointed in finding the spirit of Milton satisfying it- 
self with tire degrading notions which prevailed around 
him. But we remember, that it is the order of Provi- 
dence, that the greatest minds should sympathize much 
with their age, and that they contribute the more to 
the progress of mankind, by not advancing too fast and’ 
too far beyond their cotemporaries. In this part of his 
work, Milton maintains, that the death threatened to 
sin extends equally to body and soul, which indeed he / 
was bound to . do, as he holds the soul and body to be$ 
one ; and he then proceeds to defend with his usual pow- 
er the necessary inference, that all consciousness is si^ 
pended between death and the resurrection. We haSie' 
no faith in this doctrine, hut we respect the courjig<j 
with which he admits and" maintains whatever caitjrbC 
fairly deduced from his opinions. 

Having concluded the subject of redemption, h$ pas- 
ses * !C ca ^ s ‘ lean’s renovation, or the change 
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whereby the sinner is brought into a state of grace ; ’ 
and here, though he is not always perspicuous, yet he 
seldom deviates from what was then the beaten road. 
We owe it, however, to Milton, to say, that, although 
he sometimes approached, he never adopted Calvinism. 
All the distinguishing articles of that creed, total deprav- 
ity, election and reprobation, Christ dying for the elect 
only, irresistible grace, the perseverance of the saints, 
and justification by mere faith, all are denied and oppos- 
ed by him, and some with great strength. Swayed as 
Milton was by the age in which he lived, his spirit could 
not be subdued to the heart-withering faith of the Gen- 
evan school. 

We now come to a subject in which Milton was deep- 
ly interested; we mean Christian Liberty, under which 
head may be included the discipline of the church, the 
power of ministers, and the rights of the people. To 
vindicate the liberty of Christians, and to secure them 
from all outward impositions and ordinances, he main- 
tains that the whole Mosaic law is abolished,* so that no 
part is binding on Christians; a doctrine which may 
startle many, w ho believe that the moral precepts of 
that law are as binding now as ever. But such persons 
differ little in reality from Milton, w hose true meaning 
is, that these precepts bind Christians, not through the 
authority of Moses, which is wholly done away, but 
only because they are taken up mid incorporated into 
Christianity, which is our only law, and which has set 
forth whatever w r as permanently valuable in Judaism, in 
a more perfect form, and with more powerful sanctions. 

As another branch of the liberty of Christians, he 
maintains, as we may Well suppose, the right of every 
believer to consult the scriptures and to judge of them 
for himself. Not satisfied with this, he takers the ground 
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of Quakerism, and maintains that the Christian, in ad- 
dition to the scriptures, has an inward guide, with which 
no human authority should interfere. 

t Under the gospel wc possess, as it were, a twofold scripture, 
one external, which is the written word, and the other internal, 
which is the Holy Spirit, written in the hearts of believers, accord- 
ing to the promise of God, and with the intent that it should by no 
means be ncglectcd. , Yol. II. p. 17°2. 4 The external scripture *** 
has been liable to frequent corruption, and in some instances has 
been corrupted, through the number, and occasionally the bad faith 
of those by whom it has been handed down, the variety and discre- 
pancy of the original manuscripts, and the additional diversity pro- 
duced by subsequent transcripts and printed editions. But the 
Spirit which leads to truth, cannot be corrupted, neither is it easy 
to deceive a man who is really spiritual.’ p. 173. 4 It is difficult to 

conjecture the purpose of Providence in committing the writings of 
the New Testament to such uncertain and variable guardianship, 
unless it were to teach us by this very circumstahce, that the Spirit 
which is given to us, is a more certain guide than scripture, whom, 
therefore, it is our duty to follow.’ p. 174. 4 Hence it follows, that 
wheh an acquiescence in human opinions or an obedience to human 
authority in matters of religion is exacted, in the name either of the 
church or of the Christian magistrate, from those who are themselves 
led individually by the spirit of God, this is in effect to impose a 
yoke, not on m?n, but on the Holy Spirit itself.’ p. 176. 

This, in words, is genuine Quakerism ; hut whether 
Milton understood by the Holy Spirit that immediate 
revelation, which forms the leading doctrine of that 
creed, we doubt. To this doctrine it may be objected, 
and we think Milton must have felt the objection, that 
it disparages and discourages our faculties, and produces 
inaction of mind, leading men to expect from a sudden 
flash from Heaven, the truth which we are taught to 
seek by the right use of our own powers. We imagine 
that Milton believed that the Holy Spirit works with 
and by our own understandings, and, instead of super- 
seding reaspn, invigorates and extends it. But this is 
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not the only place where his precise views are dbscureil 
by general expressions, or by rapid and superficial no- 
tices of subjects. 

In Milton’s views of the church and the ministry, 
we have other proofs of his construing the scriptures in 
the manner most favorable to Christian liberty. He 
teaches that the universal church has no head but Christ, 
and that the power arrogated by popes, councils, and 
bishops, is gross usurpation. In regard to particular, 
churches he is a strict Congregationalist. Each church, 
lie says, is competent to its own government, and con- 
nected with others only by« the bond of charity. No 
others are authorised to interfere with any of its con- 
cerns, but in the way of brotherly counsel. 

1 Every church consisting of the above parts,’ i. e. well instruct- 
ed believers, c however small its numbers, is to be considered as in 
itself an integral and perfect church, so far as regards its religious 
rights ; nor lias it any superior on earth, whether individual, ou as- 
sembly, or convention, to whom it can be lawfully required to ren- 
der submission; inasmuch as no believer out of its pale?, nor any or- 
der or council of men whatever, has a greater right than itself, to 
expect a participation in the written word and the promises, in the 
presence of Christ, in the presiding influence of the Spirit, and in 
those gracious gifts which are the reward of united prayer.’ 

Vol. II. p. 194. 

The choice of the minister, lie says, belongs to the 
people. The minister* if possible, should serve the 
church gratuitously, and live by the labor of liis own 
hands. This unpaid service he pronounces more noble 
and consonant to our Lord’s example and that of the 
apostles. In accordance with these views, he favors 
the idea of a church consisting of few members. 

1 All that pertains to the worship of God and the salvation of be- 
lievers, all, in short, that is necessary to constitute a church, may 
8 
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be duly and orderly transacted in a particular church, within tlie 
walls of a private house, and where the numbors assembled are in- 
considerable. Nay, £uch a church, when in compliance with the 
interested views of its pastor it allows of an increase of numbers 
beyond what is convenient, deprives itself in a great measure of the 
advantages to be derived from meeting in common.’ 

Yol. II. p. 194. 

He maintains that ministers are not to monopolize 
public instruction, or the administration of the ordinan- 
ces ; but that all Christians, having sufficient gifts, are 
to participate in these services. 

‘ The custom of holding assemblies is to be maintained, not after 
the present mode, but according to the apostolical institution, which 
did not ordain that an individual, and he a stipendiary, should have 
the sole right of speaking from a higher place, but that each be- 
liever in turn should be authorised to speak, or prophesy, or teach, 
or exhort, according to his gifts ; insomuch that even the weakest 
among the brethren had t he privilege of asking questions, and con- 
sulting the elders and more experienced members of the congrega- 
tion Yol. II. p. 203. < Any believer is competent to act as an 

ordinary minister, according as convenience may require, provided 
only he be endowed with the necessary gifts ; these gifts constitu- 
ting his mission. ’ p. 153. ‘ If therefore it be competent to any 

believer whatever to preach the gospel, provided he be furnished 
with the requisite gifts, it is also competent to him to administer 
the rite of baptism; inasmuch as the latter office is inferior to the 
former.’ p. 157. ( With regard to the Lord’s supper also, it has 

been shown, in the preceding chapter, that all are entitled to par- 
ticipate in that *rite, but that the privilege of dispensing the ele- 
ments is confined to no particular man, or order of men.’ p. 158.. 

We entirely accord with the spirit of freedom which 
these passages breathe ; but from some of the particu- 
lar views we dissent. The great error of Milton lies 
in supposing that the primitive church was meant to be 
a model for all ages. But can wc suppose that the 
church at its birth, when it was poor, persecuted, hem- 
^ Judaism and Heathenism, supplied imper- 
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fectly with written rules and records, • dependent for 
instruction chiefly on inspired teachers, and composed 
of converts who had grown up an<J been steeped in 
Jewish and Heathen errors, can we imagine, that in 
these circumstances the church took a form which it 
ought to retain as sacred and unalterable, in its tri- 
umphs, and prosperity, and diffusion, and in ages of 
greater light and refinement ? We know that in the 
first ages there were no ministers with salaries, or edi- 
fices for public worship. Christians met in private 
houses, aud sometimes in the obscurest they could find. 
On these occasions, the services were not monopolized 
by an individual, but shared by the fraternity ; nor is 
there a hint in the New Testament that the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper and baptism was confined to 
the minister. But in all this we have no rule for the 
present day. Indeed it seems to us utterly repugnant 
to the idea of a universal religion, intended for all ages 
and nations, and for all the progressive states of society 
to the end of the world, to suppose that in .its infancy 
it established an order of worship, instruction, and dis- 
cipline, which was to remain inviolable in all future 
times. This doctrine of an inflexible form, seems to 
us servile, superstitious, and disparaging to Christianity. 
Our religion it too spiritual and inward, and cares too 
little about its exterior, to bind itself in this everlasting 
chain. The acknowledged indefiniteness of the New 
Testament in regard to this subject, is no mean proof 
of the enlarged and prospective wisdom of its founder. 
We believe, that, with the diffusion of liberal views, 
the question will arise, whether our religion cannot be 
taught and administered in methods and forms more 
adapted, than those which now prevail, to its spirit and 



great design, to the principles of human nature, and to 
the condition and wants of society. Among the changes 
which may grow from this discussion, we do not antici- 
pate the adoption of Milton’s plan of sentencing minis- 
ters to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow ; for 
we think that we see reasons, in the general spread of 
knowledge, for enlarging their means and opportunities 
of study and intellectual culture, that they may meet 
the increasing demand for more enlightened inculcation 
of Christian truth. At the same time, it seems to us 
not unlikely, that, in conformity to Milton’s suggestion, 
public instruction, instead of continuing to be a mono- 
poly of ministers, may be extended freely to men of 
superior intelligence and piety, and that the results of 
this arrangement may be, the infusion of new life, 
power, and practical wisdom into religious teaching, 
and the substitution of a more natural, free, and various 
eloquence, for the technical and monotonous mode of 
treating subjects, which clings so often and so obstinate- 
ly to the 'performances of the pulpit. — Again, we do 
not expect, among the changes of forms and outward 
worship, that Christians, to meet our author’s views, 
will shut their churches and meet in private houses ; for 
large religious edifices, and large congregations, seem 
to us among the important means of collecting and in- 
teresting in Christianity, the mass of the community. 
But perhaps narrower associations for religious improve- 
ment may 'be formed, in which the formalities of public 
worship will be relaxed, and Christians may reap the 
benefits of the more familiar and confidential meetings 
of the primitive converts. It is indeed a great question, 
how the public administration of Christianity, including 

modes of discipline, instruction, and worship, may be 

¥ 



•‘tendered more impressive and effectual. Thjg field is 
almost untrodden ; but if we read aright the signs of 
the times, the day for exploring it drpws nigh. ^ 

We have said that whilst we dissent from some of 
Milton’s views on the subject of our present remarks, 
we agree in their spirit. It was evidently the aim of 
all his suggestions, to strip the clergy, as they are call- 
ed, of that peculiar, artificial sanctity, with which su- 
perstition had long arrayed them, and which had made 
their simple, benignant office, one of the worst instru- 
ments of ambition and despotism. We believe that 
this institution will never exert its true and full power 
on the church and on the world, until the childish awe 
with which it has been viewed, shall be exchanged for 
enlightened esteem, and until men, instead of expecting 
from it certain mysterious, undefined influences, shall 
see in it a rational provision for promoting virtue and 
happiness, not. by magic, but according to the fixed 
laws of human nature. 

The remainder of the • Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine,’ furnishes topics on which we should willingly 
remark ; but we have only time to glance at the opin- 
ions in which Milton differs from the majority. He re- 
jects infant baptism, and argues against it with his usual 
earnestness and strength. He not only affirms >vith 
many other Christians, that the fourth commandment, 
relating to the Sabbath, is abolished with the rest of the 
Mosaic system, but maintains, what few have done, that 
under the gospel no time is appointed for public wor- 
ship, but. that the observance of. the first day of the 
week rests wholly on expediency, and on the agree- 
ment of Christians. He believes, that Christ is to ap- 
pear visibly for the judgment of the world, and that he 
will reign a thousand years on earth, at the end of 
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which period Satan will assail the church with an in** 
numerable confederacy, ancWbe overwhelmed with ever- 
lasting ruin. He speaks of the judgment as beginning 
with Christ’s second.advent, and as comprehending his 
whole government through the millenium, as well as 
the closing scene, when sentence will be pronounced 
on evil angels, and on the whole human race. We 
have now given, we believe, all the peculiarities of 
Milton’s faith. As for that large part of his work in 
which he has accumulated scriptural proofs of doctrines 
and duties in which all Christians are agreed, its gene- 
ral tenor may be understood without further remarks. 

It may now be asked, What is the value of this book ? 
We prize it chiefly as a testimony to Milton’s profound 
reverence for the Christian religion, and an assertion 
of the 1'reedom and rights of the mind. We arc oblig- 
ed to say, that the work throws little new light on 
the great subjects of which it treats. Some will say, 
that this ought not to surprise us ; for new light is not 
to be looked for in the department of theology. But 
if this be true, our religion may be charged with the 
want of adaptation to our nature in an essential point ; 
for one of the most striking features of the human mind 
is its thirst for constantly enlarging knowledge, and its 
proneness to lose its interest in subjects which it has 
exhausted. The chief cause of Milton’s failure, was, 
that lie sought truth too exclusively in the past, and 
among the dead. He indeed called no man master, 
and disclaimed the authority of Fathers, and was evi- 
dently dissatisfied with all the sects which had preced- 
ed or were spread around him. Still he believed in 
the perfection of the primitive church, and that Chris- 
tianity, instead of being carried forward, was to be car- 
ried bark to i^s original purity. To use his own strik- 
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iiig language, * the lovely form of Truth,’ which Chris- 
tians at first embraced, ‘ h^l been hewn into a thousand 
pieces, like the mangled body of Osiris, and scattered 
to the four winds ;’ and consequently he believed, that 
the great duty of her friends, was, ‘ to gather up limb 
by limb, and bring together every joint and member.’ 
In conformity with this doctrine, he acted too much as 
an eclectic theologian, culling something from almost 
every sect, and endeavouring to form an harmonious 
system from materials ‘ gathered from the four winds.’ 
He would have done better, had he sought truth less 
in other minds, and more in the communion of his own 
soul with scripture, nature, God, and itself. The fact 
is, that the church, from its beginning, has been imper- 
fect in knowledge and practice, and our business, is, not 
to rest in the past, but to use it as a means of a purer 
and brighter futurity. Christianity began to be corrupt- 
ed at its birth, to be debased by earthly mixtures, as 
soon as it touched the earth. The seeds of that cor- 
ruption which grew and shot up into the ovenshadowing 
despotism of papal Home, were sown in the age of the 
apostles, as we learn in the Epistles ; and we infer 
from the condition of the world, that nothing but a 
stupendous moral miracle, subverting all the laws of 
the human mind, could have prevented their develope- 
ment. Who, that understands human nature, does not 
know, that old associations are pot broken up in a mo- 
ment ^ that to minds, plunged in a midnight of error, 
truth must gradually open like the dawning day ; that 
old views will mingle with the new ; that old ideas, 
"which we wish to banish, will adhere to the old words 
to which they were formerly attached ; and that the 
sudden and entire eradication of long-rooted errors, 
would be equivalent to the creation of a new intellect ? 
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How long did the apostles, under Christ’s immediate 
tuition; withstand his instri#kions ! Even Peter, after 
the miraculous illumination of the day of Pentecost, re- 
mained ignorant, until the message from Cornelius, of 
that glorious feature of Christianity, the abolition of 
the Jewish peculiarity, and the equal participation of 
the Gentiles with the Jews in the blessings of the 
Messiah. As soon as Christianity was preached, it was 
blended with Judaism, which had power to neutralize 
the authority of Paul in many churches. In like man- 
ner, it soon began to be ‘ spoiled ’ of its simplicity, 
‘ by philosophy and science falsely so called,’ and to be 
encumbered by pagan ceremonies. The first. Christians 
were indeed brought into ‘ wonderful light,’ if their 
Christian state be compared with the darkness from 
which they had emerged ; but not if compared with 
the perfection of knowledge to which Christ came to 
exalt the human race. The earliest Fathers, as we 
learn from their works, were not receptive of large 
communications of truth. Their writings abound in 
puerilities and marks of childish credulity, and betray 
that indistinctness of vision, which is experienced by 
men who issue from thick darkness into the light of 
day. In the ages of barbarism which followed the fall 
of the Roman empire, Christianity, though it answered 
wise purposes of Providence, was more and more dis- 
figured and obscured. The Reformation was indeed a 
glorious era, but glorious for its reduction of papal and 
clerical power, and for the partial liberation of the mind, 
rather than for immediate improvements of men’s apt 
prehensions of Christianity. Some of the Reformed 
invented or brought back- as injurious errors as those 
they overthrew. Luther’s consubstantiation differecl 
from the pope’s transubstantiation by a syllable# and 
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that was all the gain ; and we may safely say, that 
transubstantiation was a iffes monstrous doctrine than 
the five points of Calvin. How vain, therefore, was 
Milton’s search for ‘ the mangled Osiris,’ for ‘ the love- 
ly form and immortal features of Truth,’ in the history 
of the church! 

Let us not be misunderstood, as if we would cut off 
the present age from the past. We mean not, that 
Milton should have neglected the labors of his prede- 
cessors. He believed justly, that all the periods and 
generations of the human family, are bound together 
by a sublime connexion, and that the wisdom of each 
age is chiefly a derivation from all preceding ages, not 
excepting the most ancient, just as a noble stream, 
through its whole extent and in its widest overflowings, 
still holds communication with its infant springs, gush- 
ing out perhaps in the depths of distant forests, or on 
the heights of solitary mountains. We only mean to 
say, that the stream of religious knowledge is to swell 
and grow through its whole course, and to receive new 
contributions from gifted minds in successive genera- 
tions. We only regret that Milton did not draw more 
from the deep and full fountains of his own soul. We 
wish only to teach, tiiat antiquity was the infancy of 
our race, and that its acquisitions, instead of being 
rested in, are to bear us onward to new heights of truth 
and virtue. We mean not to complain of Milton for not 
doing more. He rendered to mankind a far greater ser- 
vice than that of a teacher of an improved theology. 
He taught and exemplified that, spirit of intellectual 
freedom, through which all the great conquests of truth 
are to he achieved, and by which the human mind is to 
attain to a new consciousness of its sublime faculties, 
and to invigorate and expand itself forever. 
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We here close our remarks on Milton. In offering 
this tribute, we have aimed* at something higher than 
to express and gratify our admiration of an eminent 
man. We believe that an enlightened and exalted 
mind is a brighter manifestation of God than the out- 
ward universe ; and we have set forth, as we have 
been able, the praises of an illustrious servant of the 
Most High, that through him, glory may redound to 
the Father of all spirits, the Fountain of all wisdom and 
magnanimous virtue. And still more ; we believe that 
the sublime intelligence of Milton was imparted, not 
for his own sake only, but to awaken kindred virtue 
and greatness in other souls. Far from regarding him 
as standing alone and unapproachable, we believe that 
he is an illustration of what all who are true to their 
nature, will become in the progress of their being ; and 
we have held him forth, not to excite an ineffectual 
admiration, but to stir up our own and others’ breasts 
to an exhilarating pursuit of high and ever-growing 
attainments in intellect and virtue. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by Sir Walter 
Scott has been anticipated with an eagerness, propor- 
tioned to the unrivalled powers of the author, and to 
the wonderful endowments and fortunes of the hero. 
That the general expectation has been satisfied, we 
cannot affirm. But few will deny, that the writer has 
given us a monument of his great talents. The rapidity 
with which such a work has been thrown off astonishes 
tts. We think, however, that the author owed to him- 
self and to the public, a more deliberate execution of 
this important undertaking. lie should either have 
abandoned it, or have bestowed on it the long and pa- 
tient labor which it required. The marks of negligence 
and haste, which arc spread through the work, are se- 
rious blemishes, and to more fastidious readers inex- 
piable defects. It wants compression and selection 
throughout. Many passages are encumbered with ver- 
biage. Many thoughts are weakened by useless expan- 
sion and worse than useless repetition. Comparisons 
are accumulated to excess, and whilst many are exqui- 
site, perhaps as many are trite and unworthy of history. 
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The remarks are generally just, but obvious. We 
state these defects plainly, that we may express the 
more freely our admiration of the talents, which have 
executed so rapidly, a work so extensive and various, 
so rich in information, so fresh and vivid in descrip- 
tion, and furnishing such abundant specimens of a free,- 
graceful, aiuf vigorous style. 

The work has the great merit of impartiality. It is 
probably inaccurate in many of its details, but singular- 
ly free from prejudice and passion. Not a few, who 
considered that the author was both a Briton and a 
friend of the principles and policy of Pitt, were expect- 
ing from his pen a discolored delineation of the impla- 
cable foe of England and of that great minister. But 
the rectitude of his mind, and his reverence for histori- 
cal truth, have effectually preserved him from abusing 
the great power, conferred on him by his talents, over 
public opinion. We think that his laudable fear of 
wronging the enemy of his country, joined to an admi- 
ration of the dazzling qualities of Napoleon, has led 
him to soften unduly the crimes of his hero, and to give 
more favorable impressions than truth will warrant. 

But enough of the author, who needs not our praise, 
and can suffer little by our censure. Our concern is 
with his subject. A just estimate of the late emperor 
of France seems to us important. That extraordinary 
man, having operated on the world with unprecedented 
power during his life, is now influencing it by his char- 
acter. That character, we apprehend, is not viewed 
as it should be. The kind of admiration which it in- 
spires, even in free countries, is a bad omen. The 
greatest crime against society, that of spoiling it of its 
rights and loading it with chains, still fails to move that 
deep abhorrence, which is its due ; and which, if really 
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felt, would fix oil the usurper a -brand of indelible in- 
famy. Regarding freedom as the chief interest of 
•human nature, as essential to its intellectual, moral, and 
religious progress, we look on men, who have signaliz- 
ed themselves by their hostility to it, with an indigna- 
tion at once stern and sorrowful, which no glare of 
successful war, and no admiration of the crowd, can 
induce us to suppress. We mean then to speak freely 
of Napoleon. But if we know ourselves, we could on 
no account utter one unjust reproach. We speak the 
more freely, because conscious of exemption from every 
feeling like animosity. We war not with the dead. 
We would resist only what wc deem the pernicious 
influence of the dead. We would devote ourselves to 
the cause of freedom and humanity, a cause perpetually 
betrayed by the admiration lavished on prosperous crime 
and all-grasping ambition. Our great topic will be the 
Character of Napoleon; and with this we shall naturally 
intersperse reflections on the great interests which he 
perpetually influenced. • 

We begin with observing, that jfc.is an act of justice 
to Bonaparte to remember, that he grew up under dis- 
asterous influences, in a troubled day, when men’s 
minds were convulsed, old institutions overthrown, old 
opinions shaken, old restraints snapped asunder; when 
the authority of religion was spurned, and youth aban- 
doned to unwonted license; when the imagination was 
made feverish by visions of indistinct good, and the 
passions swelled by the sympathy of millions to a re- 
sistless torrent. A more dangerous school for the 
character cannot well be conceived. That all-seeing 
Being, who knows the ti 'als of his creatures and the 
secrets of the heart, can alom judge to what degree 
crimes are extenuated by circumstances so inauspicious. 
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This we must remember in reviewing the history of 
men, who wore exposed to trials unknown to ourselves. 
Cut because the turpitude of an evil agent is diminished 
by infelicities of education or condition, we must not 
therefore confound the immutable distinctions of right 
and wrong, and withhold our reprobation from atrocities 
which have spread misery and slavery far and wide. 

It is also due to Napoleon to observe, that there has 
always existed, and still exists, a mournful obtusencss 
of moral feeling in regard to the crimes of military and 
political life. The wrong-doing of public men on a large 
scale, has never drawn upon them that sincere, hearty 
abhorrence which visits private vice. Nations have 
seemed to court aggression and bondage, by their stu- 
pid, insane admiration of successful tyrants. The 
wrongs, from which men have suffered most, in body 
and mind, are yet unpunished. True; Christianity has 
put into our lips censures on the aspiring and the usurp- 
ing. Cut these reproaches are as yet little more than 
sounds, and unmeaning commonplaces. They are re- 
peated for form’s sake. When we read or hear them, 
we feel that they want depth and strength. They are 
not inward, solemn, burning convictions, breaking from 
the indignant soul with a tone of reality, before which 
guilt would cower. The true moral- feeling in regard 
to the crimes of public men is almost to be created. 
We believe, then, that such a character as Bonaparte’s, 
is formed with vety little consciousness of its turpitude; 
and society, which contributes so much to its growth, 
is responsible for its existence, and merits in part the 
misery which it spreads. 

Of the early influences, under which Bonaparte was 
formed, we know little. He was educated in a mili- 
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taiy school, and this, we apprehend, is not an institu- 
tion to form much delicacy, or independence of moral 
feeling ; for the young soldier is taught, as his first 
duty, to obey his superior without consulting his con- 
science ; to take human life at another’s bidding ; to 
perform that deed, which above all others requires de- 
liberate conviction, without a moment’s inquiry as to 
its justice ; and to place himself a passive instrument 
in hands, which, as all history teaches, often reek with 
blood causelessly shed. 

His first political association was with the Jacobins, 
the most sanguinary of all the factions which raged in 
France, and whose sway is emphatically called ‘ the 
reign of terror.’ The service which secured his com- 
mand in Italy, was the turning of his artillery on the 
people, who, however dangerous when acting as a mob, 
happened in ihe present case to understand their rights, 
and were directing their violence against manifest 
usurpation. 

His first campaign was in Italy, and we have still a 
vivid recollection of the almost rapturous admiration, 
with which wo followed Ins first triumphs ; for then wo 
wore simple enough to regard him as the chosen guar- 
dian of liberty. His peculiar tactics were not then 
understood ; the secret of his success had not reached 
us ; and his rapid victories stimulated the imagination 
to invest him with the mysterious powers of a hero of 
romance.. We confess 'that we cannot now read the 
history of his Italian w r ars without a quickened move- 
ment in the Wins. The rapidity of his conceptions ; 
the inexhaustibleness of his invention; the energy of 
his will ; the decision which suffered not a moment’s 
pause between the purpose, and its execution ; the pre- 
sence of mind, which, amidst sudden reverses and on 
10 
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the briuk of ruiu, devised the means of safety and suc- 
cess ; these commanding attributes, added to a courage, 
which, however suspected afterwards, never faltered 
then, compel us to bestow, what indeed we have no 
desire to withhold, the admiration which is due to su- 
perior power. 

Let not the friends of peace be offended. Wc have 
said, and we repeat it, that we have no desire to with- 
hold our admiration from the energies, which war often 
awakens. Great powers, even in their perversion, at- 
test a glorious nature, and we may feel their grandeur, 
whilst we condemn, with our whole strength of moral 
feeling, the evil passions by which they are depraved. 
We are willing to grant that war, abhor it as we may, 
often developes and places in strong light, a force of 
intellect and purpose, which raises our conceptions of 
the human soul. There is perhaps no moment in life, 
in which the mind is brought into such intense action, 
in which the will is so strenuous, and in w hich irrepres- 
sible excitement is so tempered with self-possession, as 
in the hour of battle. Still the greatness of the war- 
rior is poor and low compared with the magnanimity 
of virtue. It vanishes before the greatness of principle. 
The martyr to humanity, to freedom, or religion ; the 
unshrinking adherent of despised and deserted truth, 
who, alone, unsupported, and scorned, with no crowd 
to infuse into him courage, no variety of objects to draw 
bis thoughts from himself, no opportunity of effort or 
resistance to rouse and nourish energy, still yields him- 
self calmly, resolutely, with invincible Philanthropy, to 
bear prolonged and exquisite suffering, which one re- 
tracting word might remove — such a man is as superior 
to the warrior, as the tranquil and boundless heavens 
above us, to the low earth wo tread beneath our feet. 
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We have spoken of the energies of mind called forth 
by war. If we may be allowed a short digression, 
which however bears directly on our main subject, the 
merits of Napoleon, we would observe, that military 
talent, even of the highest order, is 'far from holding 
the first place among intellectual endowments. It is 
one of the lower forms of genius ; for it is not conver- 
sant with the highest and richest objects of thought. 
We grant that a mind, which takes in a., wide country 
at a glance, and understands, almost by intuition, the 
positions it affords for a successful campaign, is a com- 
prehensive and vigorous one. The general, who dispo- 
ses his forces so as to Counteract a greater force ; who 
supplies by skill, science, and invention, the want of 
numbers ; who dives into the counsels of his enemy, 
and who gives unity, energy, and success to a vast 
variety of operations, in the midst of casualties and ob- 
structions which no wisdom could foresee, manifests 
great power. But still the chief work of a general is 
to apply physical force ; to remove physical obstruc- 
tions ; to avail himself of physical aids and advantages ; 
to act on matter ; to overcome rivers, ramparts, moun- 
tains, and human muscles ; and these arc not the high- 
est objects of mind, nor do they demand intelligence 
of the highest order ; and accordingly nothing is more 
common than* to find men, eminent in this department, 
who are wanting in the noblest energies of the soul ; in 
habits of profound and liberal thinking, in imagination 
and taste, in the capacity of enjoying works of genius, 
and in large and original view's of human nature and 
society. The office of a great general does not differ 
widely from that of a great mechanician, whose busi- 
ness it is to frame new combinations of physical forces, 
to adapt them to new circumstances, ai\d to- remove 
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new obstructions. Accordingly great generals, away 
from the camp, are often no greater men than the 
mechanician taken from his workshop. In conversa- 
tion they are often dull. Deep and refined reasonings 
they cannot comprehend. We know that there are 
splendid exceptions. Such was Cesar, at once the 
greatest soldier and the most sagacious statesman of his 
age, whilst, in eloquence and literature, he left behind 
him almost all. who had devoted themselves exclusively 
to these pursuits. But such cases are rare. The con- 
queror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, possesses un- 
doubtedly great military talents ; but we do not under- 
stand, that his most partial admirers claim for him a 
place in the highest class of minds. We will not go 
down for illustration to such men as Nelson, a man 
great on the deck, but debased by gross vices, and who 
never pretended to enlargement of intellect. To insti- 
tute a comparison in point of talent and genius between 
such men and Milton, Bacon, and Slvakspeare, is almost 
an insult, on these illustrious names. Who can think 
of these truly great intelligences ; of the range of their 
minds through heaven and earth ; of their deep intuition 
into the soul; of their new and glowing combinations 
of thought ; of the energy with which they grasped and 
subjected to their main purpose, the infinite materials 
of illustration which nature aud life afford — who can 
think of the forms of transcenddht beauty and grandeur 
which they created, or which were rather emanations 
of their own minds ; of the calm wisdom and fer- 
vid imagination which they conjoined ; of the voice 
of power, in which, ‘ though dead, they still speak,’ 
and awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius in both 
hemispheres — who can think of such men, aud not feel 
the immense inferiority of the most gifted warrior, 
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whose elements of thought are physical forces and 
physical obstructions, and whose employment is the 
combination of the lowest class of objects, on which a 
powerful inind can be employed. 

We return to Napoleon. His splendid victories in 
Italy spread his name like lightning through the civil- 
ized world. Unhappily they emboldened him to those 
unprincipled and open aggressions, to the indulgence 
of that lawless, imperious spirit, which marked his fu- 
ture course, and kept pace with his growing power. 
In his victorious career, he soon came in contact with 
states, some of which, as Tuscany and Venice, had 
acknowledged the French Republic, whilst others, as 
Parma and Modena, had observed a strict neutrality. 
The old-fashioned laws of nations, under which such 
states would have found shelter, seemed never to have 
crossed the mind of the young victor. Not satisfied 
with violating the neutrality of all, he seized the port 
of Leghorn, and ruined the once flourishing commerce 
of Tuscany; and having exacted heavy tribute from 
Parma and Modena, he compelled these powers to sur- 
r< nder, what had hitherto been held sacred in the utmost 
extremities of war, some of their choicest pictures, the 
chief ornaments of their capitals. We are sometimes 
told of the good done by Napoleon to Italy. But we 
have heard his name pronounced as indignantly there as 
here. An Italian cannot forgive him for robbing that 
country of its noblest works of art, its dearest treasures 
and glories, which had made it a land of pilgrimage to 
men of taste and genius from the whole civilized world, 
and which had upheld and solaced its pride under con- 
quest and humiliation. From this use of power in the 
very dawn of his fortunes, it might easily have been 

foretold, what part , he would act in the stormy day 
1 % 
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which was approaching, when the sceptre of France 
afld Europe was to be offered to any strong hand, which 
should be daring enough to grasp it. 

Next to Italy, Egypt became the stage for the display 
of Napoleon ; Egypt, a province of the Grand Signior, 
with whom France was in profound peace, and who, 
according to the long established relations of Europe, 
was her natural ally. It would seem, that this expedi- 
tion was Bonaparte’s own project. His motives are 
not very distinctly stated by his biographer. We doubt 
not that his great aim was conspicuousness. He chose 
a theatre where all eyes could be turned upon him. 
He saw that the time for usurpation had not yet come 
in France. To use his own language, ‘ the fruit was 
not yet ripe.’ He wanted a field of action which 
would draw upon him the gaze of the world, and from 
which he might return at the favorable moment for the 
prosecution of his enterprises at home. At the same 
time he undoubtedly admitted into his mind, which 
success had ‘already intoxicated, some vague wild hope 
of making an impression on the Eastern world, which 
might place its destinies at his command, and give him 
a throne more enviable than Europe could bestow. 
His course in the East exhibited the same lawlessness, 
the same contempt of all restraints on his power, which 
we have already noted. No means, which promised 
success, were thought the worse for their guilt. It 
was not enough for him to boast of his triumphs over 
the cross, or to profess Mahometanism. He claimed 
inspiration, and a commission from God, and was anx- 
ious to join the character of prophet to that of hero. 
This was the beginning of the great weaknesses and, 
errois into which he was betrayed by that spirit of self- 
exaggeration, which, under the influence of past success 
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and of unbounded flattery, was already growing into a 
kind of insanity. In his own view he was fit to be a 
compeer with Mahomet. His greatness in his own 
eyes made him blind to the folly of urging his super- 
natural claims on the Turk, who contemned, even more 
than he abhorred, a Frank ; and who would sooner have 
sold himself a slave to Christians, than have acknow- 
ledged a renegade Christian as a sharer of the glories 
of Mahomet. It was not enough for Bonaparte, on this 
expedition, to insult God, to show an impiety as foolish 
as it was daring. He proceeded to trample on the 
sentiments and dictates of .humanity with equal hardi- 
hood. The massacre of Jaffa is universally known. 
Twelve hundred prisoners, and probably more, who had 
surrendered themselves to Napoleon, and were appar- 
ently admitted to quarter, were two days afterwards 
marched out of the fort, divided into small bodies, and 
then deliberately shot, and, in ease the musket was not 
effectual, were despatched by bayonets. This was an 
outrage, which cannot be sheltered by the laws and 
usages of war, barbarous as they are. It was the deed 
of a bandit and savage, and ought to be execrated by 
good men, who value and would preserve the mitiga- 
tions which Christianity has infused into the conduct 
of national hostilities. 

The next great event in Bonaparte’s history was the 
usurpation of the supreme power of the state, and the 
establishment of military despotism over France. On 
the particulars of this criminal act we have no desire to 
enlarge, nor are we anxious to ascertain, whether our 
hero, on this occasion, lost his courage and self-posses- 
§ion, as he is reported to have done. We are more 
anxious to express our convictions of the turpitude of 
this outrage on liberty and justice. For this crime but 
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one apology can be offered. Napoleon, it is said, seized 
the reins, when, had he let them slip, they would have 
fallen into other hands. He enslaved France at a mo- 
ment, when, had he spared her, she would have found 
another tyrant. Admitting the truth of the plea, what 
is it but the reasoning of the highwayman, who robs and 
murders the traveller, because the booty was about to 
be seized by another hand, or because another dagger 
was ready to do the bloody deed? We are aware that 
the indignation, with which we regard this crime of 
Napoleon, will find a response in few breasts ; for to 
the multitude a throne is a temptation which no virtue 
can be expected to withstand. - But moral truth is 
immovable amidst the sophistry, ridicule, and abject 
reasonings of men, and the time will come, when it will 
find a meet voice to give it utterance. Of all crimes 
against society, usurpation is the blackest. IJe who 
lifts a parricidal hand against his country’s rights and 
freedom ; who plants his foot on the necks of thirty 
millions of. his fellow creatures ; who concentrates in 
his single hand the powers of a mighty empire ; and 
who wields its powers, squanders its treasures, and 
pours forth its blood like water, to make other nations 
slaves and the world his prey— -this man, as he unites 
all crimes in his sanguinary career, so he should be set 
apart by the human race for their unmingled and un- 
measured abhorrence, and should bear on his guilty 
head a mark as opprobrious as that which the first 
murderer wore. We cannot think with patience of 
one man fastening chains on a whole people, and sub- 
jecting millions to his single will ; of whole regions 
overshadowed by the tyranny of a frail being like our- 
selves. In anguish of spirit we exclaim, How long 
will an abject world kiss the foot which tramples it ? 
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How long shall crime find shelter in its very aggrava- 
tions and excess ? . 

Perhaps it may be said, that our indignation • seems 
to light on Napoleon, not so much because he was a 
despot, as because he became a despot by usurpation ; 
that we seem not to hate tyranny itself, so much as a 
particular mode of gaining it. We do indeed regard 
usurpation as a crime of peculiar blackness, especially 
when committed, as in the case of Napoleon, in the 
name of liberty. All despotism, however, whether 
usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence. We regard 
it as the most grievous wrong and insult to the human 
race. But towards the hereditary despot we have 
more of compassion than indignation. Nursed and 
brought up in delusion, worshipped from his cradle, nev- 
er spoken to in the tone of fearless truth, taught to 
look on the great mass of his fellow beings as an infe- 
rior race, and to regard despotism as a law of nature 
and a necessary element of social life ; such a prince, 
whose education and condition almost deny him the 
possibility of acquiring healthy- moral feeling and manly 
virtue, must not be judged severely. Still, in absolv- 
ing the despot, from much of the guilt wlych serins at 
first to attach to his unlawful and abused power, we do 
not the less account despotism a wrong and a curse. 
'Flic time for its fall, we trust, is coming. It cannot 
fall too soon. It has long enough wrung from the la- 
borer his hard earnings ; long enough squandered a na- 
tion's wealth on its parasites and minions ; long enough 
warred against the freedom of the mind, and arrested 
. the progress of truth.. . It has filled dungeons enough 
with the brave and good, and shed enough of the blood 
of patriots. Let its end come. It cannot come too 
soon. 


11 
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We have now followed Bonaparte to the moment of 
possessing himself of the supreme power. Those who 
were associated, with him in subverting the government 
of the Pirectory, essayed to lay restraints on the First 
Consul, who was to take their place. But he indig- 
nantly repelled them. He held the sword, and with 
this, not only intimidated the selfish, but awed and si- 
lenced the patriotic, who saw too plainly, that it could 
only be wrested from him by renewing the horrors of 
the revolution. — We now proceed to consider some of 
the means, by which he consolidated his power, and 
raised it into the imperial dignity. We consider these 
as much more important illustrations of his character 
than his successive campaigns, to which accordingly 
we shall give little attention. 

One of his first measures for giving stability to his 
power, was certainly a wise one, and was obviously 
dictated by his situation and character. Having seized 
the first dignity in the state by military force, and lean- 
ing on a devoted soldiery, he was under no necessity of 
binding himself to any of the parties which had distracted 
the country, a vassalage to which his domineering spirit 
could ill hav£ stooped. Policy and his love of mastery 
pointed out to him an indiscriminate employment of the 
leading men of all parties ; and not a few of these had 
become so selfish and desperate in the disastrous pro- 
gress of the revolution, that they were ready to break 
up old connexions, and to divide the spoils of the Re- 
public with a master. Accordingly he adopted a sys- 
tem of comprehension and lenity, from which even the 
emigrants were not excluded, and had the satisfaction 
" of seeing almost the whole talent which the revolution 
had muh skened, leagued in the execution of his plans. 
Unlfyhe able men, whoiiy he called to his aid, the 
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finances and the war department, which had fallen into 
a confusion that threatened ruin to the state, were soon 
restored to order, and means and forces' provided for 
retrieving the recent defeats and disgraces of the 
French armies. 

This leads us to mention another and most important 
and effectual means by which Napoleon secured and 
enlarged his power. We refer to the brilliant campaign 
immediately following his elevation to the Consulate, 
and .which restored to France the ascendency which 
she had lost during his absence. On his success at this 
juncture his future fortunes wholly depended. • It was 
in this campaign that he proved himself the worthy 
rival of Hannibal. The energy which conducted an 
army with its cavalry, artillery, and supplies, across the 
Alps, by untried paths, which only the chamois hunter, 
bom and bred amidst glaciers and everlasting snows, 
had trodden, gave the impression, which of all others 
he most desired to spread, of his superiority to nature, 
as well as to human opposition. This enterprise was 
in one view a fearful omen to Europe. It showed a 
power over the minds of his soldiers, the effects of 
which were not to be calculated. .. The conquest of St. 
Bernard by a French army was the boast of the nation; 
but a still more wonderful thing was, the capacity of 
the general to inspire into that army the intense force, 
confidence, resolution, and patience, by which alone the 
worjk. could be accomplished. The victory of Marengo, 
gained by one of the accidents of war in the moment 
of apparent defeat and ruin, secured to Bonaparte the 
dominion which he coveted. France, who, in her • 
madness and folly, had placed her happiness in conquest, 
no\V felt that the glory of her arms was safe only inthe 
hands of the First Consul ; whilst the ’ soldiery^ Who 
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held the sceptre in their gift, became more thoroughly 
satisfied, that triumph and spoils waited on his stand- 
ard. 

Another important and essential means of securing 
and building up his power, was the system of espionage , 
called the Police, which, under the Directory, had 
received a developement worthy of those friends of 
freedom, but which was destined to be perfected by the 
wisdom of Napoleon. It would seem as if despotism, 
profiting by the experience of ages, had put forth her 
whole skill and resources in forming the French police, 
and had framed an engine, never to be surpassed, for stifl- 
ing the faintest breathings of disaffection, and chaining 
every free thought. This system of espionage , (we are 
proud that we have no English word for the infernal 
machine,) had indeed been used under all tyrannies. 
But it wanted the craft of Fouche, and the energy q: 
Bonaparte, to disclose all its powers. In the language 
of oar author, ‘ it spread through all the ramifications 
of society'’ that is, every man, of the least importance 
in the community, had the eye of a spy upon him. He 
was watched at home as well as abroad, in the boudoir 
and theatre, in the brothel and gaming house ; and 
these last named haunts furnished not a few ministers 
of the Argus-eyed Police. There was an car open 
through all France to catch the whispers of discontent; 
a pq;iver of evil, which aimed to rival, in omnipresence 
and invisibleness, the benignant agency of the Deity. 
Of all instruments of tyranny, this is the most detesta- 
ble. It chills social intercourse ; locks up the heart ; 
infects and darkens men’s minds with mutual jealousies 
and fears ; and reduces to system a wary dissimulation, 
subversive of force and manliness of character. We 
fitid^owever, some consolation in learning that tvrants 



are the prey of distrust, as well as tjie. people over 
whom they set this cruel guard; that tyrants cannot 
confide in their own spies, but must keep watch over 
the machinery which we have described, lest it recoil 
upon themselves. Bonaparte at the head of an army 
is a dazzling spectacle ; but Bonaparte, heading a horde 
of spies, compelled to doubt and fear these base instru- 
ments of his power, compelled to divide them into 
bands, and to receive daily reports from each, so that 
by balancing thetn against each other and sifting their 
testimony, he might gather the truth ; Bonaparte, thus 
employed, is anything but imposing. It requires no 
great elevation of thought to look down on such an 
occupation with scorn ; and we see, in the anxiety and 
degradation which it involves, the beginning of that 
retribution which tyranny cannot escape. 

Another means by which the First Consul protected 
his power can excite no wonder. That he should fet- 
ter the press, should banish or imprison refractory' edi- 
tors, should subject the journals and more important 
works of literature to jealous superintendence, these 
were things of course. Free writing and despotism 
arc such implacable foes, that we hardly think of blam- 
ing a tyrant for keeping no terms with the press. He 
cannot do it. lie might as reasonably choose a volca- 
no for the foundation of his throne. Necessity is laid 
upon him, unless he is in love with ruin, to check the 
bold and honest expression of thought. But the neces- 
sity is his own choice ; and let infamy be that man’s 
portion, who seizes a powder which he cannot sustain, 
but by dooming the mind through a vast empire to 
slavery, and-by turning! the press, that great organ of » 
truth, into an instrument of public delusion and debase- 
ment. 
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We pass to another means of removing obstructions 
to his power and ambition, still worse than the last. 
We refer to the terror which he spread by his severi- 
ties, just before assuming the imperial power. The 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien was justified by Napo- 
leon as a method of striking fear into the Bourbons, 
who, as he said, were plotting his death. This may 
have been one motive ; for we have reason to think 
that he was about that time threatened with assassina- 
tion. But we believe still more, that he intended to 
awe into acquiescence the opposition, which, he knew, 
would be awakened in many breasts, by the prostration 
of the forms of the republic, and the open assumption 
of the imperial dignity. There were times when Bona- 
parte disclaimed the origination of the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien. But no other could have originated 
it. It bears internal marks of its author. The bold- 
ness,, decision, and overpowering rapidity of the crime, 
point unerringly to the soul where it was conceived. 
We believe, that one great recommendation of this mur- 
der, was, that it would strike amazement and terror 
into France and Europe, and show that he was prepar- 
ed to shed any blood, and to sweep before him every 
obstruction, in his way to absolute power. Certain it 
is, that the open murder of the Duke d’Enghien, and 
the justly suspected assassinations of Pichegru and 
Wright, did create a dread, such as had not been felt 
before ; and whilst on previous occasions some faint 
breathings of liberty were to be heard in the legislative 
bodies, only one voice, that of Carnot, was raised 
against investing Bonaparte with the imperial crown, 
aiifl laying France, an unprotected victim, at his feet. 
There .remain for our consideration other means em- 
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his power, of a different character from those we have 
named, and which on this account we cannot pass with- 
out notice. One of these was the Concordat which he 
extorted from the Pope, and which professed to re- 
establish the Catholic religion in France. Our religious 
prejudices have no influence on our judgment of this 
measure. We make no objections to it, as the restor- 
ation of a worship which on many accounts we con- 
demn. We view it now simply as an instrument of 
policy, and in this light, it seems to us no proof of the 
sagacity of Bonaparte. It helps to confirm in us an 
impression, which other parts of his history give us, 
that he did not understand the peculiar character of his 
age, and the peculiar and original policy which it de- 
manded. He always used commonplace means of 
power, although the Unprecedented times in which he 
lived, required a system, which should combine untried 
resources, and touch new springs of action. Because 
old governments bad-found a convenient prop in reli- 
gion, Napoleon imagined that it was a netessary ap- 
pendage and support of his sway, and resolved to re- 
. store it. But at this moment there were no founda- 
tions in France for a religious, establishment, which 
could give strength and a character of sacredness to 
the supreme power. There was comparatively no 
faith, no devout feeling, and still more, no superstition 
to supply the place of these. The time for the reac- 
tion of the religious principle had not yet arrived ; and 
a more likely means of retarding it could hardly have 
been devised, than the nursing care extended to the 
church by Bonaparte, the recent Mussulman, the known 
despiser of the ancient faith, who had no worship (pt 
heart but the worship of himself. Instead of bringing 
religion to the aid of thestate, it was impossible that 
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such a man should touch it, without loosening the faint 
hold which it yet retained on the people. There were 
none so ignorant as to be the dupes of the First Consul 
in this particular. Every man, woman, and child knew 
that he was playing the part of a juggler. Not one re- 
ligious association could be formed with his character 
or government. It was a striking proof of the self- 
exaggerating vanity of Bonaparte, and of his ignorance 
of the higher principles of human nature, that he not 
only hoped to revive and turn to his account the old 
religion, but imagined, that he could, if necessary, have 
created a new one. ‘ Had the Pope never existed be- 
fore, he should have been made for the occasion,’ was 
the speech of this political charlatan ; as if religious 
opinion and feeling were things to be manufactured by 
a consular decree. Ancient legislators, by adopting 
and sympathizing with popular and rooted superstitions, 
were able to press them into the service of their insti- 
tutions. They were wise enougli to build on a pre- 
existing faith, and studiously to conform to it. Bona- 
parte, in a country of infidelity and atheism, and whilst 
unable to refrain from sarcasms on the system which 
he patronised, . was weak enough to believe that he 
might make it a substantial support of his government. 
He undoubtedly congratulated himself on the terms, 
which he exacted from the Pope, and which had never 
beeu conceded to the most powerful monarchs ; for- 
getting that, his apparent success was the defeat of his 
plans; for just a§ far as he severed the church from 
the supreme pontiff, and placed himself conspicuously 
at its head, he destroyed the only connexion w hich 
could give it influence. Just so far its power over 
opinion and conscience ceased. It. became a coarse* 
instfniront of state, contemned bv the nconle. and wro. 
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ing only to demonstrate the aspiring views of its mas- 
ter. Accordingly the French bishops in general refus- 
ed to hold their dignities under this new head, prefer- 
red exile to the sacrifice of the rights of the Church, and 
left behind them a hearty abhorrence of the Concordat 
among the more zealous members of their communion. 
Happy would it have been for Napoleon, had he left 
the Pope and the church to themselves. By occasion- 
ally recognising and employing, and then insulting and 
degrading the Roman pontiff, he exasperated a large 
*part of Christendom, fastened on himself the brand of 
impiety, and awakened a religious hatred which con- 
tributed its full measure to his fall. 

As another means employed by Bonaparte for giving 
strength and honor to his government, .we may name 
the grandeur of his public works, which he began in his 
consulate and continued after his accession to the impe- 
rial dignity. These dazzled France, and still impress 
travellers with admiration. Could we separate these 
from his history, and did no other indication of his 
character survive, we should undoubtedly honor him 
with the title of a beneficent sovereign ; but connected 
as they, are, they do little or nothing to change our con- 
ceptions of him as an all-grasping, unprincipled usurper. 
Paris was the chief object of these labors; and surely 
we cannot wonder, that he who aimed at universal do- 
minion, should strive to improve and adorn the metropo- 
lis of his empire. It is the practice of despots to be 
lavish of expense on the royal residence and the seat of 
government. Travellers in France, as in other coun- 
tries of the continent, are struck and pained by the 
contrast between the .magnificent capital and the mud- 
walled village and uninteresting province. Bonaparte 
had a special motii ^eW or decorating Paris, for ‘ Paris is 
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France,’ as has often been observed ; and in conciliating 
the vanity of the great city, he secured the obedience 
of the whole country- The boasted internal improve- 
ments of Napoleon scarcely deserve to be named, if we 
compare their influence with the operation of his public 
measures. The conscription, which drew from agricul- 
ture its most effective laborers, and his continental 
system, which sealed up every port and annihilated the 
commerce of his empire, drained and exhausted France 
to a degree, for which his artificial stimulants of indus- 
try, and his splendid projects afforded no compensation.* 
Perhaps the most admired of all his public works, is the 
road over the Simplon, to which all travellers concur in 
giving the epithet, stupendous. But it ought not to 
amaze us, thaX he, who was aspiring at unlimited do- 
minion, should establish communications between the 
different provinces of his empire. It ought not to 
amaze us, that he, who had scaled the glaciers of St. 
Bernard, should covet some easier passage for pouring 
his troops 'into Italy ; nor is it very wonderful, that a 
sovereign, who commanded the revenues of Europe, 
and who lived in an age when civil engineering; had' 
been advanced to a perfection before unknown, should 
accomplish a bolder enterprise than his predecessors. 
We would add, that Napoleon must divide with Fab- 
broni the glory of the road over the Simplon ; for the 
genius, which contrived and constructed, is more prop- 
erly its author, than the will which commanded it. 

. <«■> 

There is however one great work, which gives Bopa- 
parte a fair claim on the gratitude of posterity, ; an<£ 
entitles him tO£n honorable renown. We refer terthp 
new code of laws, which was given to France under 
his auspices. His participation m this work has indeed 
been rrantablv and ridiculdtsly magnified. Be- 
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cause he attended the meetings of the commissioners 
to whom it was assigned, and made some useful ancj 
sagacious suggestions, he has been praised, as if he had 
struck out, by the miraculous force of his genius, a new 
code of laws. The truth is, that he employed for this 
work, as he should have done, the most eminent civil- 
ians of the empire ; and it is also true that these learned 
men have little claim to originality ; for, as our author 
observes, the code ‘ has few peculiarities making a dif- 
ference between its principles and those of the Homan 
law.’ In other words, they preferred wisdom to nov- 
elty. Still Bonaparte deserves great praise for his in- 
terest in the work, for the impulse he gave to those to 
whom it was committed, and for the time and thought, 
which, amidst the cares of a vast empire, he bestowed 
upon it. That his ambition incited him to this labor, 
we doubt not. He meant to entwine the laurels of 
Justinian with those of Alexander. But we will not 
quarrel with ambition, when it is wise enough to devote 
itself to the happiness of mankind. In the present 
case, he showed that he understood something of true 
glory ; and we prize the instance more, because it 
stands almost alone in his history. We look on the 
conqueror, the usurper, the spoiler of kingdoms, the in- 
satiable despot, with disgust, and see in all these char- 
acters an essential vulgarness of mind. But when we 
regard him as a Fountain of Justice to a vast empire, 
we recognise in him a resemblance to the just and be- 
nignant Deity, and cheerfully accord to him the praise 
of bestowing on a nation one of the greatest gifts, which 
it is permitted to man to confer. It was however the. 
misery of Bonaparte, a curse brought on him by his 
crimes, that he coultypuch nothing without leaving on 
it the polluting msfflPof despotism. His usurpation 
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took from him the power of legislating with magnanim- 
ity, where his own interest was concerned. He could 
provide for the administration of justice between man 
and man, but not between the citizen and the ruler. 
Political offences, the very class which ought to be sub- 
mitted to a jury, were denied that mode of .trial. Ju- 
ries might decide on other criminal questions ; but they 
were not to be permitted to interpose between the des- 
pot and the .ill fated subjects, who might fall, under his 
suspicion. These were arraigned before ‘ special tribu- 
nals, invested with a half military character,’ the ready 
ministers of nefarious prosecutions, and only intended 
to cloak by legal forms the murderous purpose of the 
tyrant. 

We have thus considered some of the means by 
which Bonaparte consolidated and extended his power. 
We now see him advanced to that imperial throne, on 
which he had long fixed his eager eye. We see France 
alternately awed and dazzled by the influences we have 
described, and at last surrendering, by public, deliberate 
acts, without a struggle or a show of opposition, her 
rights, liberties, interests, and power to an absolute 
master and to his posterity forever. Thus perished the 
name and forms of the Republic. Thus perished the 
hopes of philanthropy. The air, which a few years 
ago resounded with the shouts of a great people casting 
away* their chains, and claiming their birthright of free- 
dom, now rung with the servile cries of long life to a 
blood-stained usurper. There were indeed generous 
spirits, true patriots, like our own La Fayette, still left 
in France. But few and scattered, they were left to 
shed in secret the tears of sorrowful and indignant dqs^ 
pair. By this base and disastrbjis issue of their revd- 
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rights, but brought reproach on the. cause of freedom, 
which years cannot wash away. This is to us a more 
painful recollection, than all the desolations which 
France spread through Europe, and than her own bit- 
ter sufferings, when the hour of retribution came upon 
her. ^ The fields which she laid waste are again waving 
with harvest ; and the groans which broke forth through 
her cities and villages, when her bravest sons perished 
by thousands and ten thousands on the snows of Russia, 
have died away, and her wasted population is renewed. 
But the wounds which she inflicted on freedom by the 
crimes perpetrated in that sacred name, and by the ab- 
ject spirit with which that sacred cause was deserted, 
are still fresh and bleeding. France not only subjected 
herself to a tyrant, but what is worse, she has given 
tyranny everywhere new pleas and arguments, and 
emboldened it to preach openly, in the face of heaven, 
the impious doctrines of absolute power and uncondi- 
tional submission. 

Napoleon was now Emperor of France ; and a man 
unacquainted with human nature, would think that such 
an empire, whose bounds now extended to the Rhine, 
might have satisfied even an ambitious man. But Bo- 
naparte obeyed that law of progress, to which the high- 
est minds are peculiarly subjected ; and acquisition in- 
flamed, instead of appeasing, the spirit of dominion. 
He had long proposed to himself the conquest of Eu- 
rope, of the world ; and the title of Emperor added in- 
tensencss to this purpose. Did we not fear, that by 
repetition we might impair the conviction which we are 
mojst anxious to impress, we would enlarge on the enor- 
mity of the guilt involved* in the project of universal 
empire. Napoleon knejuiffstinctly the price, which he 
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must pay for - the eminence which he coveted. He 
knew that the path to it lay over wounded and slaugh- 
tered millions, over putrefying heaps of his. fellow. crea- 
tures, over ravaged fields, smoking ruins, pillaged cities. 
He knew that his steps would be followed by the groans 
of widowed mothers and famished orphans; of bereaved 
friendship and despairing love ; and that in addition to 
this amount of misery j he would create an cqual'amount 
of crime, by multiplying indefinitely the instruments 
and participators of his rapine and fraud. He knew 
the price and resolved to pay it. But we • do not insist 
on a topic, which ’few, very few as yet, understand or 
feel. Turning then for the present from the moral 
aspect of this enterprise, we will view it in another 
light, vvhich is of great importance to a just estimate 
of his claims on admiration. We will inquire into the 
nature and fitness of the measures and policy which he 
adopted, for compassing the subjugation of Europe and 
the world. 

We are' aware, that this discussion may expose us to 
the charge of great presumption. It may be said that 
men, having no access to the secrets of cabinets, and 
no participation in public affairs, are not the best judges 
of the policy of such a man as Napoleon. This we are 
not anxious to disprove. We do not deny the disad- 
vantages of our position, nor shall we quarrel with our 
readers for questioning the soundness of our opinions. 
But w^will say, that though distant, we have not been 
indifferent observers of the great events of our age, and 
that though conscious of exposure to many errors, we 
have"ii strong persuasion of the substantial correctness 
of our i4ews. We express then, without reserve, pur 
belief^that the policy of Napoleon was wanting in ssit- 
gacijjj^nd that he provetHtimself incapable, as we 
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before suggested, of understanding the character and 
answering the demands of his age. His system was a 
repetition of old means, when the state of the world 
w$is new. The sword and the police, which had suf- 
ficed him for enslaving France, were not. the only pow- 
ers required for his designs against the human race. 
Other resources were to be discovered or created ; and 
the' genius for calling them forth did not, we conceive, 
belong to Napoleon. 

The circumstances under which Napoleon aspired to 
universal empire, differed in many respects from those 
under which former conquerors were placed. It was 
easy for Rome, when she had subdued kingdoms, to 
reduce them to provinces and to govern them by force; 
for nations at that period W’ere bound together by no tie. 
They had little communication with each other. Dif- 
ferences of origin, of religion, of manners, of language, 
of modes of warfare ; differences aggravated by long 
and ferocious wars, and by the general want of civilisa- 
tion, prevented joint action, and almost all concern for 
one another’s fate. Modern Europe, on the other hand, 
was an assemblage of civilized states, closely connect- 
ed by commerce, by literature, by a common faith, by 
interchange of thoughts and improvements, and by a 
policy which had for ages proposed, as its chief object, 
the establishment of such a balance of power as would 
secure national independence. Under these influences 
the human mind had made great progress ; and in truth 
the French revolution had resulted from an unpreceden- 
ted excitement and developement of men’s faculties, and 
from the extension of power and intelligence through a 
vastly wider class, than had participated in them at any 
former period. The jrijft&powcr, which Napoleon was 
wielding, might be tn an pntVmsinsni essentially 
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generous, and manifesting a tendency of the civilized 
world to better institutions. It is plain that the old 
plans of conquest, and the maxims of comparatively bar- 
barous ages, did not suit such a state of society. An 
ambitious man was to make his way, by allying himself 
with the new movements and excitements of the world. 
The existence of a vast maritime power like England, 
which, by its command of the ocean and its extensive 
commerce, was brought into contact with every com- 
munity, and which at the same time enjoyed the envia- 
ble preeminence of possessing the freest institutions in 
Europe, was of itself a sufficient motive for a great 
modification of the policy, by which one state was now 
to be placed at the head of the nations. The peculiar 
character and influence of England, Bonaparte seemed 
indeed never able to comprehend; and the violent 
measures, by which he essayed to tear asunder the old 
connexions of that country with the continent, only 
gave them Strength, by adding to the tics of interest 
those of Sympathy, of common suffering, and common 
danger. 

Force;, and corruption were the great engines of Na- 
poleon, and he plied them without disguise or reserve* 
not caring how far he insulted and armed against him- 
self, the moral and national feelings of Europe. His 
great reliance was on the military spirit and energy of 
the French 'people. To make France a nation of sol- 


diers was the first and main instrument of his policy ; 
and Jj^ere he was successful. The revolution indeed 
hadjih no small degree done this work to his hands. 
TrJvomplete it, he introduced a national system of $i- 
having for its plain end to train the w$jpje 
voutbrof Fraibe to a rnffitanfeitife, to familiarize^^ 
Iriind to this destination frompa earliest years, 
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to associate the idea of glory almost exclusively with 
arms. The conscription gave full efficacy to this sys- 
tem ; for as every young man in the empire had reason 
to anticipate a summons to the army, the first object 
in education naturally was, to fit him for the field. 
The public honors bestowed on military talent, and a 
rigorous impartiality in awarding promotion to merit, 
so that no origin, however obscure, was a bar to what 
w ere deemed the highest honors of Europe, kindled the 
ambition of the whole people into a flame, and directed 
it exclusively to the camp. It is true, the conscription, 
which thinned so terribly the ranks of her youth, and 
spread anxiety and bereavement through all her dwel- 
lings, was severely felt in France. But Napoleon 
knew the race whom it was his business to manage ; 
and by the glare of victory, and the title of the Grand 
Empire, he succeeded in reconciling them for a time to 
the most painful domestic privations, and to an unex- 
ampled waste of life. Thus he secured, what he ac- 
counted the most important instrument of dominion, a 
great military force. But, on the other hand, the stim- 
ulants, which, for this purpose, he was forced to apply 
perpetually to French vanity, the ostentation with 
which the invincible power of France was trumpeted 
to the world, and the haughty vaunting style which be- 
came the most striking characteristic Of that intoxicated 
people, w r ere perpetual irritations of the national spirit 
and pride of Europe, and implanted a deep hatred^, to- 
wards the new and uvsulting empire, which waited but 
for a favorable moment to repay with interest the debt 
of humiliation. 

The condition of Eta»pe forbade, as we believe, the 
establishment of uni|pjpd monarchy by mere physical 
force. The swordjBowever important, was now to 

13 
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play but a secondary part. The true course for Napo- 
leon seems to us to have been indicated, not only by 
the state of Europe, but by the means which France in 
the beginning of her revolution had found most effectu- 
al. He should have identified himself with some great 
interests, opinion, or institutions, by which he might 
have bound to himself a large party in every nation, 
fie should have contrived to make at least a specious 
cause against all old establishments. To contrast him- 
self most strikingly and most advantageously with for- 
mer governments, should have been the key of his 
policy. He should have placed himself at the head of 
a new order of things, which should have worn the face 
of an improvement of the social state. Nor did the 
subversion of republican forms prevent his adoption of 
this course, or of some other which would have secured 
to him the sympathy of multitudes. He might still have 
drawn some broad lines between his own administra- 
tion and that of other states, tending to throw the old 
dynasties into the shade. He might have cast away the 
ancient pageantry and forms, distinguished himself by 
the simplicity of his establishments, and exaggerated the 
relief which he gave to his people, by saving them the 
burdens of a wasteful and luxurious court. He might 
have insisted on the great benefits that’ had accrued to 
France Atom the establishment of uniform laws, which 
protected alike all classes of men ; and he might have 
virtually pledged himself to the subversion of the feudal 
inequalities which still disfigured Europe. He might 
haye insisted on the favorable changes to be introduced 
. Joto property, by abolishing the entails which fettered 
rights of primogeniture, and the exclusive privi- 
leges of a haughty aristocracy, %:||e might have found 
^abuses .enough Wainst which 'marrav himself as ;» 
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champion. By becoming the head of new institutions, 
which would have involved the transfer of power into 
new hands, and would have offered to the people a real 
improvement, he might: everywhere have summoned to 
his standard the bold and enterprising, and might have 
disarmed the national prejudices to which he fell a prey. 
Revolution was still the true instrument of power. In 
a word, Napoleon lived at a period, when he could onty 
establish a durable and universal control, through prin- 
ciples and institutions of some kind or other, to which 
he would seem to be devoted* 

It was impossible, however, for such a man as Napo- 
leon, to adopt, perhaps to conceive, a system such as 
has now been traced ; for it was Wholly at war with 
that egotistical, self-relying, self-exaggerating principle, 
which was the most striking feature of his mind. Ue 
imagined himself able, not only to conquer nations, but 
to hold them together by the awe and admiration which 
hiS own character would inspire ; and this bond he pre- 
ferred to every other. An indirect sway, a Control of 
nations by means of institutions, principles, or prejudi- 
dl’s,; of which he was to be only the apostle and defen- 
der, was utterly inconsistent with that vehemence of 
will, that passion for astonishing mankind, and that 
persuasion of his own invincibleness, which were his 
master feelings, and which made force his darling in- 
strument of dominion. He chose to be the great, pal- 
pable, and sole bond of his empire ; to have his image 
reflected from every establishment ; to be the centre, 
in which every ray of glory should meet, and from 
which every impulse should be propagated. In conse- 
quence of this egotism, he never dreamed of adapting 
himself to the moral condition of the world. Tlie 
sword was his chosen weapon, and he used it without 
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disguise. He insulted nations as well as sovereigns. 
He did not attempt to gild their chains, or to fit the 
yoke gently to their necks. The excess of his extor- 
tions, the audacity of his claims, and the insolent lan- 
guage in which Europe was spoken of as the vassal of 
the great empire, discovered, that he expected to reign, 
not only without linking himself with the interests, pre- 
judices, and national feelings of men, but by setting all 
at defiance. 

It would be easy to point out a multitude of instan- 
ces in which he sacrificed the only policy by which he 
could prevail, to the persuasion, that his own greatness 
could more than balance whatever opposition his vio- 
lence might awaken. In an age in which Christianity 
was exerting some power, there was certainly a degree 
of deference due to the moral convictions of society. 
But Napoleon thought himself more than a match for 
the moral instincts and sentiments of our nature, lie 
thought himself able to cover the most atrocious deeds 
by die splendor of his name, and even to extort applause, 
for crimes by the brilliancy Of his success. He took n% 
pains to conciliate esteem. In his own eyes he will' 
mightier than conscience ; and thus he turned again§tp 
himself the power and resentment of virtue, in every 
breast where that divine principle yet found a home. ^ 

Through the same blinding egotism, he was anieious 
to fill the thrones of Europe with men bearing his- own 
najne, and to multiply everywhere images of himself. 
Instead of placing over conquered countries eficient 
;men, taken from themselves, who, by upholding^ t. ter 
institutions, wouldi carry with them large masses' of 
the people, and who would still, by their hostility to 
thc^pld dynasties, litfk their fortunes with his own; lie 
placed over nations such men as Jerome and Murat. 
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He thus spread a jealousy of his power, whilst ho ren- 
dered it insecure ; for as none of the princes of his 
creation, however well disposed, were allowed to iden- 
tify themselves with their subjects, and to take root in 
the public heart, but were compelled to act, openly and 
without disguise, as satellites and prefects of the French 
emperor; they gained no hold on their subjects, and 
could bring no strength to their master in his hour of 
peril. In none of his arrangements did Napoleon think 
of securing to his cause the attachment of nations. 
Astonishment, awe, and force, were his weapons, and 
his own great name the chosen pillar of his throne. 

So far was Bonaparte from magnifying the contrast 
and distinctions between himself and the old dynasties 
of Europe, and from attaching men to himself by new 
principles and institutions, that he had the great weak- 
ness, for so we view it, to revive the old forms of mon- 
archy, and to ape the manners of the old court, and 
thus to connect himself with the herd of legitimate sove- 
reigns. This was not only to rob his government of 
that, imposing character which might have been given 
to it, and of that interest which it might have inspired 
as an improvement on former institutions, but was to 
become competitor in a race in which he could not but 
be distanced. He could indeed pluck crowns from the 
heads of monarchs ; but he could not by any means 
infuse their blood into his veins, associate with himself 
tin; ideas which are attached to a long line of ancestry, 
or give to his court the grace of manners, which belongs 
to older establishments. His true policy was, to throw 
contempt on distinctions, which he could not rival ; and 
had he possessed the genius and spirit of the founder of 
a new era, he would have substituted for a crown, and 
for other lon ,r warn Jhadfres of nower. a new and simple 
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style of grandeur, and new insignia of dignity, more 
consonant with an enlightened age, and worthy of one 
who disdained to be a vulgar king. By the policy 
which he adopted, if it be worthy of that name, he be- 
came a vulgar king, and showed a mind incapable of 
answering the wants and demands of his age. It is 
well known, that the progress of intelligence had done 
much in Europe, to weaken men’s reverence for pa- 
geantry and show. Nobles had learned to lay aside 
their trappings in ordinary life, and to appear as gentle- 
men. Even royalty had begun to retrench its pomp ; 
and in the face of all this improvement, Bonaparte 
stooped from his height, to study costumes, to legislate 
about court dresses and court manners, and to outshine 
his brother monarchs in their own line. He desired to 
add the glory of master of ceremonies to that of con- 
queror of nations. In his anxiety to belong to the cast 
of kings, he exacted scrupulously the observance and 
etiquette with which they are approached. Not satis- 
fied with this approximation to the old sovereigns, with 
whom he had no common interest, and from whom he 
could not have removed himself too far, he sought to ; 
ally himself by marriage with the royal families in Eu*jj^ 
rope, to ingraft himself and his posterity on an old im- 
perial tree. This was the very way to turn back opinion 
into its old channels ; to carry back Europe to its old 
prejudices ; to facilitate the restoration of its old order; 
to preach up legitimacy ; to crush every hope that he 
was to work a beneficent change among nations. ■ It 
may seem strange that his egotism did not preserve 
him from the imitation of antiquated monarchy. ' But 
his egotism, though excessive, was not lofty, nor was 
it seconded by a genius, rich and inventive, except in 
war. 
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We have now followed Napoleon to the height of his 
power, and given our views of the policy by which he 
hoped to make that power perpetual and unbounded. 
His fall is easily explained. It had its origin in that 
spirit of self-reliance and self-exaggeration, of which 
we have seen so many proofs. It began in Spain, 
That country was a province in reality. He wanted to 
make it one in name ; to place over it a Bonaparte ; to 
make it a more striking manifestation of his power. 
For this purpose, he ‘ kidnapped ’ its royal family, stir- 
red up the unconquerable spirit of its people, and, after 
shedding on its plains and mountains the best blood of 
France, lost it forever. Next came his expedition 
against Russia, an expedition against which his wisest 
counsellors remonstrated, but which had every recom- 
mendation to a man who regarded himself as an excep- 
tion to his race, and able to triumph over the laws of 
nature. So insane were his self-confidence and impa- 
tience of opposition, that he drove by his outrages Swe- 
den, the old ally of France, into the arms of Russia, at 
the very moment that he was about to throw himself 
into the heart of that mighty empire. On his Russian 
campaign we have no desire to enlarge. Of all the 
mournful pages of history, none are more sad than that 
which records the retreat of the French army from 
Moscow. We remember, that when the intelligence of 
Napoleon’s discomfiture in Russia first reached this 
country, we were among those who exulted in it, think- 
ing only of the results. But when subsequent and 
minuter accounts brought distinctly before our eyes 
that unequalled army of France, broken, famished, 
slaughtered, seeking, shelter under snowdrifts, and per- 
ishing by intense c|pd, we looked back on our joy with 
almost a consciousness of guilt, and expiated by a sin- 
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cere grief our insensibility tp the sufferings of our fel- 
low creatures. We understand that many interesting 
notices of Napoleon, as he appeared in this disastrous 
campaign, are given in the Memoirs of Count Segur, a 
book, from which we have been repelled by the sor- 
rows and miseries which it details. We can conceive 
few subjects more worthy of Shakspeare than the 
mind of Napoleon, at the moment, when his fate was 
sealed ; when the tide of his victories was suddenly 
stopped and rolled backwards ; when his dreams of in- 
vincibleness were brokep as by a peal of thunder ; 
when the word, which had awed nations, died away, 
on the bleak waste, a powerless sound ; and when he, 
whose spirit Europe could not bound, fled in fear from 
a captive’s doom. The shock must have been tremen- 
dous to a mind so imperious, scornful, and unschooled 
to humiliation. The intense agony of that moment 
when he gave the unusual orders, to retreat ; the deso- 
lateness of his soul, when he saw his brave soldiersji 
and his chosen guards sinking in the snows, and perish|f 
ing in crowds abound him ; his unwillingness to rcceiVg 
the details of his losses, lest self-possession should 
him ; the levity and badinage of his interview withVtl^l 
Abbe de Pradt at Warsaw, discovering a mind laboringf 
to throw off an insupportable weight, wrestling wi$j 
itself, struggling against misery ; and though last not 
least, his unconquerable purpose, still clinging ‘to lost 
empire as the only good of life ; these workings of such 
a spirit would have furnished to the great dramatist 
theme, worthy of his transcendent powers. 

By the irretrievable disasters of the Russian cam- 
paign, the empire of the world was effectually placed 
beyond ‘the grasp of Napoleon. The tide of conquest 

had f>hhp.d. np.vpr tn rotnrn 'TKn cmnll V»o/l 
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bound the nations was dissolved. Ha was no longer 
the Invincible. The weight of military power, which 
had kept down the spirit of nations, was removed, and 
their long smothered sense of wrong and insult broke 
forth like the fires of a volcano. Bonaparte might still, 
perhaps, have secured the throne of France ; but that 
of Europe was gone. This, however, he did not, could 
not, would not understand. He had connected with 
himself too obstinately the character of the world’s 
master, to be able to relinquish it. Amidst the dark 
omens which gathered round him, he still saw in his 
past wonderful escapes, and in his own exaggerated 
energies, the means of rebuilding his fallen power. 
Accordingly the thought of abandoning his pretensions 
does not seem to have crossed his mind, and his irre- 
parable defeat was only a summons to new exertion. — 
\Vo doubt, indeed, whether Napoleon, if he could have 
.'understood fully his condition, would have adopted a dif- 
ferent course. Though despairing, he would probably 
have raised new armies, and fought to the last. To a 
mind, which has placed its whole happiness in having 
no equal, the thought of descending to the level even 
of kings is intolerable. Napoleon’s mind had been 
stretched by such ideas of universal empire, that Frauen, 
though reaching from the Rhine to the Pyrenes, seemed 
narrow to him. He could not be shut up in it. Ac- 
cordingly, as his fortunes darkened, we see no signs of 
relenting. He could not wear, he said, ‘a tarnished 
crown,’ that is, a crown :no brighter than those of Aus- 
tria ahd Russia. Tfe continued to use a master’s tone. 
He showed no cmfl^e, but such as opposition works in 
the obstinate; he lost his temper and grew sour. He 
heaped reproaches on his marshals, and the legislative 
body. He insulted Metternich, the statesman, on whom, 
14 
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above all others,, his fate depended. He Irritated Mu- 
rat by sarcasms, which rankled within him, and accel- 
erated, if they did not determine, his desertion of his 
master. It is a striking example of retribution, that 
the very vehemence and sternness of his will, which 
had borne him onward to dominion, now drove him to 
the rejection of terms which might have left him a for- 
midable power, and thus made his ruin entire. Refus- 
ing to take counsel of events, he persevered in fighting 
with a stubbornness, which reminds us of a spoiled 
child, who sullenly grasps what he knows he must re- 
linquish, struggles without hope, and does not give over 
resistance, until his little fingers are one by one un- 
clenched from the object on which he has set his heart. 
Thus fell Napoleon. We shall follow his history no 
farther. His retreat to Elba* his irruption into France, 
his signal overthrow, and his banishment to St. Helena* 
though they add to the romance of his history, throw 
no new light on his character, and would of course 
contribute nothing to our present object. There are 
indeed incidents in this portion of his life which are 
somewhat inconsistent with the firmness and conscious 
superiority which belonged to him. But a man, into 
whose character so much impulse, and so little princi- 
ple entered, must not be expected to preserve unblem- 
ished, in such hard reverses, the dignity and self-respect 
of an emperor and a hero. 

In the course of these remarks, our views of the 
Conqueror, of the First Consul, and of the Emperor, 
have been given plainly and freely. ^The subject, how-* 
ever, is so important and interesting, that we hflve 
thought it worth our while, though at the hazard of 
sonje repetition, to bring together, in a narrower coiHr 
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pass, what seem to us the great leading features of the 
intellectual and moral character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

■ His intellect was distinguished by rapidity of thought. 
He understood by a glance what most men, and supe- 
rior men, could learn only by study. He darted to a 
conclusion rather by intuition than reasoning. In war, 
which was the only subject of which he was master, 
he seized in an instant on the great points of his own 
and his enemy’s positions ; and combined at once the 
movements, by which an overpowering force might be 
thrown with unexpected fury on a vulnerable part of the 
hostile line, and the fate of an army be decided in a 
day. He understood war as a science ; but his mind 
was too bold, rapid, and irrepressible, to be enslaved by 
the technics of his profession. He found the old armies 
fighting by rule, and he discovered the true characteris- 
tic of genius, which, without despising rules, knows 
when and how to break them. ' He understood tho- 
roughly the immense moral power, which is gained by 
originality and rapidity of operation. He astonished 
and paralysed his enemies by his unforeseen and impet- 
uous assaults, by the suddenness with which the storm 
of battle burst upon them ; and, whilst giving to his 
soldiers the advantages of modern discipline, breathed 
into them, by his quick and decisive movements, the 
enthusiasm of ruder ages. This power of disheartening 
the foe, and of spreading through his own ranks a con- 
fidence, and exhilarating courage, which made war a 
pastime, and seemed to make victory sure, distinguished 
Napoleon in an age of uncommon military talent, and 
was one main instrument of his future power. 

The wonderful effects of that rapidity of thought by 
which Bonaparte wlis marked, the signal success of his 
new mode of warfare, and the almost incredible speed 
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with which his fame was spread through nations, had 
no small agency in fixing his character and determining 
for a period the fate of empires. These stirring influ- 
ences infused a new consciousness of his own might. 
They gave intensity and audacity to his ambition ; gave 
form and substance to his indefinite visions of glory, 
and raised his fiery hopes to empire. The burst of ad- 
miration, which his early career called forth, must in 
particular have had an influence, in imparting to his 
ambition that modification by which it was character- 
ized, and which contributed alike to its success and to 
its fall. He began with astonishing the world, with 
producing a sudden and ' universal sensation, such as 
modern times had not witnessed. To astonish as well 
as to sway by his energies, became the great aim of his 
life. Henceforth to rule was not enough for Bona- 
parte. He wanted to amaze, to dazzle, to overpower 
men’s souls, by striking, bold, magnificent, and unantici- 
pated results. To govern ever so absolutely would not 
have satisfied him, if he must have governed silently. 
He wanted to reign through wonder and awe, by the 
grandeur and terror of his name, by displays of power 
which would rivet on him every eye, and make him the 
theme of every tongue. Power was his supreme object, 
but a power which should be gazed at as well as felt, 
which should strike men as a prodigy, which should 
shake old thrones as an earthquake, and by the sudden- 
ness of its new creations should awaken something of 
the submissive wonder which miraculous agency in- 
spires. 

Such seems to us to have been the distinction, or 
characteristic modification of his love of fame. It was 
a diseased passion for a kind of adrriiration, which, from 
the principles ol our nature, cannot be enduring, «y^l 
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which demands for its support perpetual aud more stim- 
ulating novelty. Mere esteem lie would have scorn- 
ed. Calm admiration, though universal, and enduring, 
would have been insipid. He wanted to electrify and 
overwhelm. He lived for effect. The world was his 
theatre, and he cared little what part he played, if he 
might walk the sole hero on the stage, and call forth 
bursts of applause, which would silence all other fame. 
In war- the triumphs which he coveted were those, in 
which he seemed to sweep away his foes like a whirl- 
wind ; and the immense and unparalleled sacrifice of 
his own soldiers, in the rapid marches and daring as- 
saults to which he owed his victories, in no degree 
diminished their worth to the victor. In peace, he de- 
lighted to hurry through his dominions ; to multiply 
himself by his rapid movements ; to gather at a glance 
the capacities of improvement which every important 
place possessed ; to suggest plans which would startle 
by their originality and vastness ; to project in an in- 
stant, works which a life could not accomplish, and to 
'leave behind the impression of a superhuman energy. 

Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect indeed, 
if we did not add, that he was characterized by nothing 
more strongly than by the spirit of self-exaggeration. 
The singular energy of his intellect and will, through 
which he had mastered so many rivals and foes, and 
overcome what seemed insuperable obstacles, inspired 
a consciousness of being something more than man. 
His strong original tendencies to pride and self-exalta- 
tion, fed and pampered by strange; success and unbound- 
ed applause, swelled into an almost insane conviction 
of superhuman greatness. In his own view, he stood 
apart from other men. . He was not to be measured by 
the standard of humad,|jy. He was not to be retarded 
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by difficulties to which all others yielded. He was not 
to be subjected to laws and obligations which all others 
were expected to obey. Nature and the human will 
were to bend to his power. He was the child and fa- 
vorite of fortune, and if not the lord, the chief, object 
of destiny. His history shows a spirit of self-exaggera- 
tion, unrivalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds 
us of an Oriental king to whom incense had been burnt 
from his birth as to a deity. This was the chief source 
of his crimes. He wanted the sentiment of a common 
nature with his fellow beings. He had no sympathies 
with his race. That feeling of brotherhood, which is 
developed in truly great souls with peculiar energy, and 
through which they give up themselves willing victims, 
joyful sacrifices, to the interests of mankind, was wholly 
unknown to him. His heart, amidst its wild beatings, 
never had a throb of disinterested love. The ties which 
bind man to man he broke asunder. The proper hap- 
piness of a man, which consists in the victory of moral 
energy and 1 social affection over the selfish passions, he 
cast away for the lonely joy of a despot. With powers, 
which might have made him a glorious representative 
and minister of the beneficent Divinity, and with natu- 
ral sensibilities which might have been exalted into 
sublime virtues, he chose to separate himself from his 
kind, to forego their love, esteem,, and gratitude, that 
he might become their gaze, their fear, their wonder ; 
and for this selfish, solitary good, parted with peace 
and imperishable renown. 

This insolent exaltation of himself above the race to 
which he belonged, broke out in the beginning of his 
career. His first success in Italy gave him the tone of 
a master, and he never laid it aside to his last hour. 
One can hardlv help being si ruck, with the natural man- 
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ner with which he arrogates supremacy in his conversa- 
tion and proclamations. We never feel as if he were 
putting, on a lordly air. In his proudest claims, he 
speaks from his own mind, and in native language. His 
style is swollen, but never strained, as if he were con- 
scious of playing a part above his real claims. Even 
when he was foolish and impious enough to arrogate mi- 
raculous powers and a mission from God, his language 
showed that he thought there was something in his cha- 
racter and exploits to give a color to his blasphemous 
pretensions. The empire of the world seemed to him 
to be in a measure his due, for nothing short of it cor- 
responded with his conceptions of himself ; and he did 
not use mere verbiage, but spoke a language to which 
he gave some credit, when he called his successive con- 
quests ‘ the fulfilment of his destiny.’ 

This spirit of self-exaggeration wrought its own mis- 
ery, and drew down upon him terrible punishments ; 
and this it did by vitiating arid perverting his high pow- 
ers; First, it diseased his fine intellect, gave’ imagina- 
tion the ascendency over judgment, turned the inven- 
tiveness and fruitfulness of his mind into rash, impa- 
tient, restless energies, and thus precipitated him into 
projects, which, as the wisdom of his counsellors pro- 
nounced, were fraught with ruin. To a man whose 
vanity took him out of the rank of human beings, no 
foundation for reasoning was left. All things seemed 
possible. His genius and his fortune were not to be 
bounded by the barriers, which experience had assigned 
to human powers. Ordinary rules did not apply to 
him. He even found excitement and motives in obsta- 
cles, before which other men would have wavered ; for 
these would enhancc&jfii glory of triumph, and give a 
new thrill to the adjuration of the world. According- 
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ly he again and again plunged into the depths of ah 
enemy’s country, and staked his whole fortune and 
power on a single battle. To be rash was indeed the 
necessary result of his self-exalting and self-relying spir- 
it ; for to dare what no other man would dare, to ac- 
complish what no other man would attempt, was the 
very way to display himself as a superior being in h|s 
own and others* .eyes. — *To be impatient and restleSs 
was another necessary issue of? the attributes we have 
described. The calmness of wisdom .was denied him. 
He, who was next to omnipotent in his own eyes, and 
who delighted to strike and astonish by sudden and 
conspicuous operations, could not brook delay or wait 
for the slow operations of time. A work, which was to 
be gradually matured* by the joint agency of various 
causes, could not suit a man, whb wanted to be felt as 
the great, perhaps only, cause ; who wished to stamp 
his own agency in the most glaring characters on what- 
ever he performed ; and who hoped to rival by a sud- 
den energy the steady and progressive works of nature. 
Hence so many of his projects were never completed, 
or only announced. They swelled however the tide of 
flattery, which ascribed to him the completion of what 
was not yet begun, whilst his restless spirit, rushing to : 
new enterprises, forgot its pledges, and left the prom-- 
ised prodigies of his creative genius to exist only in the 
records of adulation.— Thus the rapid and inventive i|$l 
tellect of Bonaparte was depraved, and failed to achieve 
a growing and durable greatness. It reared indeed a 
*'ppst and imposing structure, but disproportioned, dis- 
jointed, without strength, without foundations. <fne 
Strong blasUwas enough to shake and shatter it, fior 
could his genius uphold it. Hamjk would it have fen 
for hi^famp, had he been buriedfh its ruins ! 
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One of the striking properties of Bonaparte’s charac- 
ter was decision, and this, as we have already seen, was 
perverted, by the spirit of self-exaggeration, into an in- 
flexible stubbornness, which counsel could not cnlight- 
en, nor circumstances bend. Having taken the first 
step, he pressed onward. His purpose he wished oth- 
ers to regard as a law of nature, or a decree of destiny. 
It must be accomplished. Resistance but strengthened 
it ; and so often had resistance been overborne, that he 
felt as if his unconquerable will, joined to his matchless 
intellect, could vanquish all things. On such a mind 
the warnings of human wisdom and of Providence were 
spent in vain ; and the Man of Destiny lived to teach 
others, if not himself, the weakness and folly of that all- 
defying decision, which arrays the purposes of a mortal 
with the immutableness of the counsels of the Most 
High. 

V still more fatal influence of the spirit of self-exag- 
geration w hich characterized Bonaparte, remains to be 
named. It. depraved to an extraordinary degree his 
moral sense. It did not obliterate altogether the ideas 
of duty, but, by a singular perversion, it impelled him 
to apply them exclusively to others. It never seemed 
to enter his thought, that, he was subject to the great 
obligations of morality, which all others are called to 
respect, lie was an exempted being. Whatever stood 
in his way to empire, he was privileged to remove. 

Premies only bound his enemies. No nation had rights 
but his own France. He claimed a monopoly in perfidy 
and violence. He was not naturally cruel ; but when 
human lib' obstructed his progress, it was a lawful prey, 
and murder and assassination occasioned a§ little com- 
punction as war. Tjffl&iOiost luminous exposition of his 
moral code was givdfnih his counsels to the king of 
15 
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Holland. ‘ Never forget, that in the situation to which 
my political system and the interests of my empire have 
called you, your first duty is towards ME, your second 
towards France. All your other duties, even those to- 
wards the people whom I have called you to govern, 
rank after these.’ To his own mind he was the source 
and centre of duty. He was too peculiar and exalted, 
to be touched by that vulgar stain, called guilt. Crimes 
ceased to be such, when perpetrated by himself. Ac- 
cordingly he always speaks of his transgressions as of 
indifferent acts. He never imagined that they tarnish- 
ed his glory, or diminished his claim on the homage of 
the world. In St. Helena, though talking perpetually 
of himself, and often reviewing his guilty career, we 
are not aware that a single compunction escapes him. 
He speaks of his life as calmly as if it had been conse- 
crated to duty and beneficence, whilst in the same breath 
he has the audacity to reproach unsparingly the faith- 
lessness of almost every individual and nation, with 
whom he had been connected. We doubt whether 
history furnishes so striking an example of the moral 
blindness and obduracy to which an unbounded egotism 
exposes and abandons the mind. 

His spirit of self-exaggeration was seen in his open- 
ness to adulation. Policy indeed prompted him to put 
his praises into the mouths of the venal slaves, who ad- 
ministered Iris despotism. But flattery would not have 
been permitted to swell into exaggerations, now nau- 
seous, now ludicrous, and now impious, if, in the bosom 
0/ the chief, there had not lodged a flatterer who sound- 
dd a louder note of praise than all around him. He 
was remarkably sensitive to opinion, and resented as a 
wrong the suppression of his praises. The press of all 
countries vvas watched, and frc||states were called upon 
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to curb it for daring to take liberties with his name. 
Even in books published in France on general topics,' 
he expected a recognition of his authority. Works of 
talent were suppressed, when their authors refused to 
offer incense at the new shrine. He resolved' indeed 
to stamp his name on the literature, as on the legisla- 
tion, policy,- warfare of his age, and to compel genius, 
whose pages survive statues, columns, and empires, to 
take a place among his tributaries. 

We close our view of Bonaparte’s character, by say- 
ing, that his original propensities, released from re- 
straint, and pampered by indulgence, to a degree seldom 
allowed to mortals, grew up into a spirit of despotism 
as stern and- absolute as ever usurped the human heart. 
The love of power and supremacy absorbed, consumed 
him. No other passion, no domestic attachment, no 
private friendship, no love of pleasure, no relish for let- 
ters or the arts, no human sympathy, no human weak- 
ness, divided his mind with the passion for dominion 
and for dazzling manifestations of his power. Before 
this, duty, honor, love, humanity fell prostrate. Jose- 
phine, Ave are told, Avas dear to him; but the devoted 
wife, who had stood firm and faithful in the day of his 
doubtful fortunes, was cast off in his prosperity, to 
make room for a stranger, who might be more subser- 
vient to his poAver. He was affectionate, avc are told, 
to his brothers and mother ; but his brothers, the mo- 
ment they ceased to be his tools, tvere disgraced ; and 
his mother, it is said, Avas not allowed to sit in the 
presence of her imperial son.* He was sometimes 
softened, we are told, by the sight of the field of battle 
strgwn with the wounded and dead. But if the Moloch 

* See ‘America,’ page 57. We should not give this very unamiablc trait of 
Napoleon's ilonetslic character, but on authority which we cjuinot question. 
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of his ambition claimed new heaps of slain to-morrow, 
it was never denied. With all his sensibility, he gave 
millions to the sword, with as little compunction as he 
would have brushed away so many insects, which had 
infested his march. To him, all human will, desire, 
power, were to bend. His superiority, none might 
question. He insulted the' fallen, who had contracted 
the guilt of opposing his progress ; and not even woman’s 
loveliness, and the dignity of a queen, could give shel- 
ter from his contumely. His allies were his vassals, 
nor was their vassalage concealed. Too lofty to use 
the arts of conciliation, preferring command to persua- 
sion, overbearing, and all-grasping, he spread distrust, 
exasperation, fear, and revenge through Europe ; and 
when the day of retribution came, the old antipathies 
and mutual jealousies of nations were swallowed up iu 
one burning purpose to prostrate the common tyrant, 
the universal foe. 

Such was Napoleon Bonaparte. But some will say, 
he was still a great man. This we mean not to deny. 
But we would have it understood, that there are various 
kinds or orders of greatness, and that the highest did 
not belong to Bonaparte. There are different orders 
;pf greatness. Among these the first rank is unques- 
tionably due to moral greatness, or magnanimity ; to 
that sublime energy, by which the soul, smitten with 
the love of virtue, binds itself indissolubly, for life and 
for death, to truth and duty ; espouses as its own the 
interests of human nature ; scorns all meanness and de- 
fies all peril ; hears in its own conscience a voice louder 
Than threatenings and thunders; withstands all the 
powers of the universe, which would sever it from, the 
cause of freedom, and religion ; reposes an unfaltering 
trj^jn (_»od in the darkest hour, and is ever ‘ ready to 
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be offered up’ on the altar of its country or of mankind. 
Of this moral greatness, which throws all other forms 
of greatness into obscurity, we see not a trace in Na- 
poleon. Though clothed with the power of a god, the 
thought of consecrating himself to the introduction of 
a new and higher era, to the exaltation of the charac- 
ter and condition of his race, seems never to have 
dawned on his mind. The spirit of disinterestedness 
and self-sacrifice seems not to have waged a moment’s 
war with self-will and ambition. His ruling passions, 
indeed, were singularly at variance with magnanimity. 
Moral greatness has too much simplicity, is too unos- 
tentatious, too self-subsistent, and enters into others’ 
interests with too much heartiness, to live an hour for 
what Napoleon always lived, to make itself the theme, 
and gaze, and wonder of a dazzled world. — Next to 
moral, comes intellectual greatness, or genius in the 
highest souse of that word ; and by this, we mean that 
sublime capacity of thought, through which the soul, 
smitten with the love of the true and the beautiful, es- 
says lo comprehend the universe, soars into the heavens, 
penetrates the earth, penetrates itself, questions the 
past, anticipates the future, traces out the general and 
all-comprehending laws of nature, binds together by 
innumerable affinities and relations all the objects of its 
knowledge, rises from the finite and transient to the in- 
finite and the everlasting, frames to itself from its own 
fulness lovelier and subliu\cr forms than it beholds, dis- 
cern.', tht: harmonies between the world within and the 
world without us, and finds in every region of the uni- 
verse types and interpreters of its own deep mysteries 
and glorious inspirations. This is the greatness which 
belongs to philosophers, and to the. master spirits in 
poetry and the. fine «!rts. — Next comes the greatness of 
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action; and by this we mean the sublime power of con- 
ceiving bold and extensive plans ; of constructing and 
bringing to bear oil a mighty object a complicated ma- 
chinery of means, energies, and arrangements, and of 
accomplishing great outward effects. To this head be- 
longs the greatness of Bonaparte, and that he possessed 
it, we need not prove, and none will be hardy enough to 
deny. A man, who raised himself from obscurity to a 
throne, who changed the face of the world, who made 
himself felt through powerful and civilized nations, who 
sent the terror of his name across seas and oceans, 
whose will Was pronounced and feared as destiny, whose 
donatives were crowns, whose antechamber was throng- 
ed by submissive princes, who broke down the awful 
barrier of the Alps and made them a highway, and 
whose fame was spread beyond the boundaries of civili- 
sation to the steppes of the Cossack, and the deserts of 
the Arab ; a man, who has left this record of himself in 
history, has taken out of our hands the question, whether 
he shall bc'called great. All must concede to him a sub- 
lime power of action, an energy equal to great effects. 

We are not disposed, however, to consider him as 
preeminent even in this order of greatness. War was 
his chief sphere. He gained his ascendency in Europe, 
by the sword. But war is not the field for the highest 
active talent, and Napoleon, we suspect, was conscious 
of this truth. The glory of being the greatest general 
of his age, would not have satisfied him. lie would 
have scorned to take his place by the side of Marlbor- 
ough or Turenne. It was as the founder of an empire, 
which threatened for a time to comprehend the world, 
and which demanded other talents besides that of war, 
that he challenged unrivalled fame. And here we 
question bin claim. Here we canftot award him su- 
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premacy. The project of universal empire, however 
imposing, was not original. The revolutionary govern- 
ments of France had adopted it before ; nor can we con- 
sider it as a sure indication of greatness, when we remem- 
her that the weak and vain mind of Louis XIV., was large 
enough*to cherish it. The question is ; Did Napoleon 
bring to this design the capacity of advancing it by bold 
and original conceptions, adapted to an age of civilisa- 
tion, and of singular intellectual and moral excite- 
ment? Did he discover new foundations of power? 
Did he frame new bonds of union for subjugated na- 
t tions ? Did he discover, or originate, some common 
interests by which his empire might be held together ? 
Did he breathe a spirit which should supplant the old 
national attachments, or did he invent any substitutes 
for those vulgar instruments of force and corruption, 
which any and every usurper would have used ? Nev- 
er in the records of time, did the world furnish such 
materials to work with, such means of modelling na- 
tions afresh, of building up a new power, of introducing 
a new era, as did Europe at the period of the French 
revolution. Never was the human mind so capable of 
new impulses. And did Napoleon prove himself equal 
to the condition of the world ? Do we detect one origi- 
nal conception in his means of universal empire ? Did 
he seize on the enthusiasm of his age, that powerful 
principle, more efficient than arms or policy, and bend it 
to his purpose ? What did he do but follow the beaten 
track ? but apply force and fraud in their very coarsest 
forms ? Napoleon showed a vulgar mind, when he as- 
sumed self-interest as the sole spring ol human action. 
With the sword in one hand and bribes in the other, he 
imagined himself absolute master of the human mind. 
The strength of moral, national, and domestic feeling, 
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he could not comprehend. The finest, and after all, 
the most powerful elements in human nature, hardly 
entered into his conceptions of it ; and how then could 
he have established a durable power over the human 
race ? We want little more to show his want of origi- 
nality and comprehensiveness as the founder oC an em- 
pire, than the simple fact, that he chose as his chief 
counsellors Talleyrand and Fouche, names which speak 
for themselves. We may judge of the greatness of the 
master spirit, from the minds which he found most con- 
genial with his own. In war, Bonaparte was great ; 
for he was bold, original, and creative. Beyond the 
camp lie indeed showed talent, but not superior to that 
of other eminent men. 

There have been two circumstances, which have 
done much to disarm or weaken the strong moral re- 
probation with which Bonaparte ought to have been 
regarded, and which we deem worthy of notice. We 
refer to the wrongs which he is supposed to have suf- 
fered at St. Helena, and to the unworthy use which 
the Allied Powers have made of their triumph over 
Napoleon. First, his supposed wrongs at St. Helena 
have excited a sympathy in his behalf, which has thrown 
a veil over his crimes. We are not disposed to deny, 
that an unwarrantable, because unnecessary, severity 
was exercised towards Bonaparte. W'c think it not 
very creditable to the British government, that it tor- 
tured a sensitive captive by refusing him a title which 
he had long worn. We think that not only religion and 
humanity, but self-respect forbids us to inflict a single 
useless pang on a fallen foe. But we should be weak 
indeed, if the moral judgments and feelings, with which 
Napoleon s career ought ‘o be reviewed, should mve 
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place to sympathy with the sufferings by which it was 
closed. With regard to^the scruples, which not a few 
have, expressed as to the right of banishing him to St. 
Helena, we can only say, that our consciences are not 
yet refined to such exquisite delicacy, as to be at all 
sensitive on this particular. We admire nothing more 
in Bonaparte, than the effrontery with which he claim- 
ed protection from the laws of nations. That a man, 
who had set these laws at open defiance, should fly 
to them for shelter ; that the oppressor of the world 
should claim its sympathy as an oppressed man, and 
that his claim should find advocates ; these things are 
to be set down among the extraordinary events of 
this extraordinary age. Truly, the human race is in 
a pitiable state. It may be trampled on, spoiled, load- 
ed like a beast of burden, made the prey of rapacity, 
insolence, and the sWord ; but it must not touch a hair, 
or disturb the pillow of one of its oppressors, unless it 
ran find chapter and verse in the code of national law, 
to authorise its rudeness towards the privileged offen- 
der. F or ourselves, we should rejoice to see every ty- 

rant, whether a usurper or hereditary prince, fastened 
to a lonely rock in the ocean. Whoever gives clear, 
undoubted proof, that he is prepared and sternly resold 
ved to make the earth a slaughterhouse, and to crush 
every will adverse to his own, ought to be caged like a 
wild beast ; and to require mankind to proceed against 
him according to written laws and precedents, as if he 
were a private citizen in a quiet court of justice, is just 
as rational "as to require a man, in eminent peril from, 
an assassin, to wait and prosecute his murderer accortl-;. 
ing fo ‘the most protracted forms of law. There are 
great solemn rights of nature, which precede laws, and 
• on which lav/is foundj^ There are great. exigences 
h 16 
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in human affairs, which speak for themselves, and need 
no precedent to teach the right path. There are awful 
periods in the history of our race, which do not belong 
to its ordinary state, and which are. not to be governed 
and judged by ordinary rules. Such a period was that, 
when Bonaparte, by infraction of solemn engagements, 
had thrown himself into France, and convulsed all Eu- 
rope ; and they, who confound this with the ordinary 
events of history, and see in Bonaparte but an ordinary 
foe to the peace and independence of nations, have cer- 
tainly very different intellects from our own. 

We confess, too, that we are not only unable to see 
the wrong done to Napoleon in sending him to St. Hel- 
ena, but that we cannot muster up much sympathy for 
the inconveniences and privations which he endured 
there. Our sympathies in this particular are wayward 
and untractable. When we would carry them to that 
solitary island, and fasten them on the illustrious vic- 
tim of British cruelty, they will not tarry there, but 
take their flight across the Mediterranean to Jaffa, and 
across the Atlantic to the platform where the Duke 
d’Enghien was shot, to the prison of Toussaint, and to 
fields of battle where thousands at his bidding lay wel- 
tering in blood. When we strive to fix our thoughts up- 
on the sufferings of the injured hero, other and more ter- 
rible sufferings, of which he was the cause, rush upon us ; 
and his complaints, however loud and angry, are drown- 
ed by groans and execrations, which fill our ears from 
every region which.he traversed. We have no tears to 
spare for fallen greatness, when that greatness was 
founded in crime, and reared by force and perfidy. We 
reserve them for those on whose ruin it rose. We keep 
our sympathies for our race, for human nature in its 
humbler flprras, Tor the impoverished peasant, the wid- , 
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owed mother,, the violated virgin ; and are even per- 
verse enough to rejoice, that the* ocean has a prison- 
house, where the author of thbse miseries may be safe- 
ly lodged. Bonaparte’s history is to us too solemn, the 
wrongs for which humanity and freedom arraign him, 
are too flagrant, to allow us to play the part of sentimen- 
talists around his grave at St. Helena. We leave this 
to the more refined age in which wc live ; and we do 
so in the* hdpe that an age is coming of less tender 
mould* but of loftier, sterner feeling, and of deeper 
sympathy with the whole human race. Should our 
humble page then live, we trust with an undoubting 
faith, that the uncompromising indignation with which 
we plead the cause of our oppressed and insulted na- 
ture, will not be set down to the account of vindictive- 
ness and hardness of heart. 

We observed that the moral indignation of many to- 
wards Bonaparte had been impaired or turned away, 
not only by his supposed wrongs, but by the unworthy 
use which his conquerors made of their triumph. We 
•ire told, that bad as was his despotism, the Holy Alli- 
ance is a worse one ; and that Napoleon was less a 
scourge, than the present coalition of the continental 
monarchs, framed for the systematic suppression of 
freedom. By such reasoning, his crimes are cloaked, 
and his fall made a theme of lamentation. It is not 
one of the smallest errors and sins of the Allied Sove- 
reigns, that they have contrived, by their base policy, 
to turn the resentments and moral • displeasure of men 
from the usurper upon themselves. For these sove- 
reigns we have no defence to offer. We yield to none 
in detestation of the Holy Alliance, profanely so called. 
To us its doctrines are as false and pestilent, as any 
broached by Jacobinism. The Allied Monarchs are ad- 
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ding to the other wrongs of despots, that of flagrant 
ingratitude ; of ingratitude to the generous and brave 
nations, to whom they oWe their thrones, whose spirit 
of independence and patriotism, and whose hatred of 
the oppressor, contributed more than standing armies, 
to raise up the fallen, and to strengthen the falling mon- 
archies of Europe. Be it never forgotten in the records 
of despotism, let history record it on her most durable 
tablet, that the first use made by the principal conti- 
nental sovereigns of their regained or confirmed power, 
was, to conspire against the hopes and rights of the 
nations by whom they had been saved ; to combine the 
military power of Europe against free institutions, 
against the press, against the spirit of liberty and patri- 
otism which had sprung up in the glorious struggle with 
Napoleon, against the right of the people to exert an 
influence on the governments by which their dearest 
interests were to be controlled. Never be it forgotten, 
that such was the honor of sovereigns, such their requif- 
tal for the blood which had been shed freely in their 
defence. Freedom and humanity send up a solemn, and 
prevailing cry against them, to that tribunal, where kings 
and subjects are soon to stand as equals. * 

But still we should be strangely blind, if we were 
not to feel that the fall of Napoleon was a blessing to 
the world. Who can look, for example, at France, and 
not see there a degree of freedom which could never 
have grown up under the terrible frown of the usurper ? 
True, Bonaparte’s life, though it seemed a charmed one, 
must at length have ended ; and we are told that then 
his empire would have been broken, and that the gene- 
ral crash, by some inexplicable process, would have giv- 
en birth to a more extensive and durable liberty than 
can now be hoped. But such anticipations seem to us 
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to be built on a strange inattention to the nature and 
inevitable .consequences of Napoleon’s power; It was 
wholly a military power. He was literally turning 
Europe into a camp, and drawing its best talent into 
one occupation, war. Thus Europe was retracing its 
steps to those ages of calamity and darkness, when the 
only law was the sword. The progress of centuries, 
which had consisted chiefly in the substitution of intel- 
ligence, public opinion; and other mild and rational in- 
fluences, for brutal force, was to be reversed. At Bo- 
naparte’s death, his empire must, indeed,* have been 
dissolved ; but military chiefs, like Alexander’s lieuten- 
ants, would have divided it. The sword alone would 
have shaped its future communities ; and after years of 
desolation and bloodshed, Europe would have found, 
not repose, but a respite, an armed truce, under warriors, 
whose only title to empire would have been their own 
good blades, and the weight of whose thrones would 
have been upheld by military force alone. Amidst such 
convulsions, during which the press would have been 
everywhere fettered, and the military spirit would have 
triumphed over and swallowed up the spirit and glory of 
letters and liberal arts, we greatly fear, that the human 
intellect would have lost its present impulse, its thirst 
for progress, and would have fallen back towards barba- 
rism. Let not the friends of freedom bring dishonor on 
themselves or desert their cause, by instituting compar- 
isons between Napoleon and legitimate sovereigns, 
which may be construed into eulogies on the former. 
For ourselves, we have no sympathy with tyranny, 
whether it bear the name of usurpation or legitimacy. 
W.e are not pleading the cause of the Allied Sovereigns. 
In our judgment, they have contracted the very guilt 
against which thev have pretended to combine. In our 
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apprehension, a conspiracy against the rights of the 
liuman race, is as foul a crime as rebellion against the 
rights of sovereigns ; nor is there less of treason in war- 
ding against public freedom, than in assailing royal pow- 
er- Still we are bound in truth to confess, that the 
Allied Sovereigns are not to be ranked with Bonaparte, 
whose design against the independence of nations and 
the liberties of the world, in this age of civilisation, 
liberal thinking, and Christian knowledge, is in our esti- 
mation the most nefarious enterprise recorded in history. 

« v ' 

The series of events, which it has been our province 
to review, offers subjects of profound thought and sol- 
emn instruction to the moralist and politician. We 
have retraced it with many painful feelings. It shows us 
a great people, who had caught some indistinct glimp- 
ses of freedom, and of a nobler and a happier political 
constitution, betrayed by their leaders, and brought back, 
by a military despot, to heavier chains than they had 
broken. We see with indignation one man, a man like 
ourselves, subjecting whole nations to his absolute rule. 
It is this wrong and insult to our race which has chiefly 
moved us. Had a storm of God’s ordination, passed 
over Europe, prostrating its capitals, sweeping off its 
villages, burying millions in ruins, we should have wept, 
we should have trembled. But in this there would havo 
been only wretchedness. Now we also see debasement. 
To us there is something radically, and increasingly 
shocking, in the thought of one man’s will becoming a 
law to his race ; in the thought of multitudes, of vast 
communities, surrendering conscience, intellect, their 
affections, their rights, their interests to the stem man- 
date of a fellow creature. When we see one word of 
a frail man mi the throne of France, tearing a hundred 
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thousand sons from their homes, breaking asunder the 
sacred ties of domestic life, sentencing myriads of the 
young to make murder their calling and rapacity their 
means of support, and extorting from nations their treas- 
ures to extend this ruinous sway, we are ready to ask 
ourselves, Is not this a dream ? And when the sad re- 
ality comes home to us, we blush for a race which can 
stoop to such an abject lot. At length, indeed, we see 
the tyrant humbled, stripped of power ; but stripped 
by those who, in the main, are not unwilling to play the 
despot on a narrower scale, and to break down the spirit 
of nations under the same iron sway. 

How is it, that tyranny has thus triumphed ? that 
the hopes with which we greeted the French revolu- 
tion have been crushed ? that a usurper plucked up 
the last roots of the tree of liberty, and planted despo- 
tism in its place ? The chief cause is not far to seek, 
nor can it be too often urged on the friends of freedom. 
France failed through the want of that moral prepara- 
tion for liberty, without which the blessing ‘cannot be 
secured. She was not ripe for the good she sought. 
She was too corrupt for freedom. France had indeed 
to contend with great political ignorance ; but had not 
ignorance been reenforced by deep moral defect, she 
might have won her way to free institutions. . Her char- 
acter forbade her to be free ; and it now seems strange 
that wc could ever have expected her to secure this 
boon. JIow could we believe, that a liberty, of which 
that heartless scoffer, Voltaire, was a chief apostle, could 
have triumphed ? Most of the preachers of French lib- 
erty had thrown off all the convictions which ennoble 
the mind. Man’s connexion with God they broke, foj 
they declared that there was no Gpd in whom to trust 
in the great struggl^for liberty. Human immortality, 
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that truth which is the seed of all greatness, they de- 
rided. To their philosophy, man was a creature of 
chance, a compound of matter, an ephemeron, a worm; 
grho was soon to rot and perish forever. ' What insanity 
was it to expect, that such men were to work ont the 
emancipation of their race ! that in such hands the hopes 
and dearest rights of humanity were secure ! Liberty 
was tainted by their touch, polluted by their breath, and 
yet we trusted that it was to rise in health and glory 
from their embrace. We looked to men, who openly 
founded morality on private interest, for the sacrifices, 
the devotion, the heroic virtue, which Freedom always 
demands from her assertors. 

,,The great cause of the discomfiture of the late Eu- 
ropean struggle for liberty, is easily understood by ar 
American, who recurs to the history of his own revolu- 
tion. This issued prosperously, because it was begur 
and was conducted Uhder the auspices of private anc 
public virtue. Our liberty did not come to us by acci- 
dent, nor was it the gift of a few leaders ; but its seeds 
were sown plentifully in the minds of the whole people. 
It was rooted in the conscience and reason of the na- 
tion. It was the growth of deliberate convictions and 
generous principles liberally diffused. We had no Paris 
no metropolis, which a few leaders swayed, and which 
sent forth its. influences, like ‘a mighty heart,’ through 
dependent and subservient provinces. The country 
was all heart. The living principle pervaded the com- 
munity, and every village added strength to the solemn 
purpose of being free. - We have here an explanation 
of a striking fact in the history of our revolution ; we 
paean the want or absence of that description of great 
men, whom we . meet in other countries ; men, who, b) 
their distinct and single agency, and by their spleddid 
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deeds, determine a nation’s fate. • There was t6o niufcli 
greatness in th® American people, to admit this over- 
shadowing greatness of leaders. Accordingly the Uni- 
ted States had no liberator, no political saviour. Wash- 
ington indeed conferred on us great blessings. But 
Washington was not a hero, in the common sense of 
that word. We never spoke of him as the French 
did of Bonaparte, never talked of his eagle-eyed, irre- 
sistible genius, as if this were to work out our safety. 
We never lost our self-respect. We felt that, under 
God, we were to be free through our own courage, en- 
ergy, and wisdom, under the animating and guiding in- 
fluences of this great and good mind. Washington serv- 
ed us chiefly by his sublime moral qualities. — To him 
belonged the proud distinction of being the leader in a 
revolution, without awakening one doubt or solicitude 
as to the spotless purity of his purpose. His was the 
glory of being the brightest manifestation of the spirit 
which reigned in his country ; and in this way he be- 
came a source of energy, a bond of union, the centre of 
an enlightened people’s confidence. In such a revolu- 
tion as that of France, Washington would have been 
nothing ; for that sympathy, which subsisted between 
him and his fellow citizens, and which was the secret 
of his power, would have been wanting. By an in- 
stinct which is unerring, we call Washington, with 
grateful reverence, the Father of his country, but not 
its Saviour. A people, which wants a saviour, which 
does not possess an earnest and pledge of freedom in its 
own heart, is not yet ready to be free. 

A great question here offers itself, at which we can 
only glance. If a moral preparation is required for 
freedom, how, it is asked, can Europe ever be free ? 
How, under the despotisms which now crusji the conti- 
17 
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neut, can nations grow ripe for liberty ? Is it to be 
hoped, that men will learn, in the school of slavery, 
the spirit and virtues, which, we are. told, can alone 
$vork out their deliverance ? In the absolute govern- 
ments of Europe, the very instruments of forming an 
enlightened and generous love of freedom, are bent into 
the service of tyranny. The press is an echo of the 
servile doctrines of the court. The schools and semi- 
naries of education are employed to taint the young 
mind with the maxims of despotism. Even Christianity 
is turned into a preacher of legitimacy, and its temples 
are desecrated by the abject teaching of unconditional 
submission. How then is the spirit of a wise and moral 
freedom to be generated and diffused ?• We have stated 
the difficulty in its full force ; for nothing is gained by 
winking out of sight the tremendous obstacles, with 
Which liberal principles and institutions must contend. 
W e have not time at present to answer the great ques- 
tion now proposed. We will only say, that we do not 
despair ; and we will briefly suggest what seems to us 
the chief expedient, by which the cause of freedom, ob- 
structed as it is, must now be advanced. In despotic 
countries, those men whom God has inspired with lofty 
sentiments and a thirst for freedom, (and such are spread 
through all Europe,) must, in their individual capacity, 
communicate themselves to individual minds. The 
cause of liberty on the continent cannot now be for- 
warded by the action of men in masses. But in every 
country there arc those who feel their degradation and 
their wrongs, who abhor tyranny as the chief obstruc- 
tion of the progress of nations, and who are willing and 
prepared to suffer for liberty. Let such men spread 
around them their own spirit, by every channel which 
a jealous despotism has not closed. Let them give ut- 
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tcrance to sentiments of magnanimity in private confer- 
ence, and still more by the press ; for there are modes 
of clothing and expressing kindling truths, which, it is 
presumed, no censorship would dare to proscribe. Let 
them especially teach that great truth, which is the 
seminal principle of a virtuous freedom, and the very 
foundation of morals and religion ; we mean, the doc- 
trine, that conscience, the voice of God in every heart, 
is to be listened to above all other guides and lords ; 
that there is a sovereign within us, clothed with more 
awful powers and rights than any outward king; and 
that he alone is worthy the name of a man, who gives 
himself up solemnly, deliberately, to obey this internal 
guide through peril and in death. This is the spirit of 
freedom ; for no man is wholly and immutably free but 
he who has broken every outward yoke, that he may 
obey his own deliberate conscience. This is the lesson 
to be taught alike in republics and despotisms. As yet 
it has but dawned on the world. Its full application 
remains to be developed. They who have been baptiz- 
ed, by a true experience, into this vital and all-compre- 
hendiug truth, must everywhere be its propagators ; and 
he who makes one convert of it near a despot’s throne, 
has broken one link of that despot’s chain. It is chief- 
ly in the diffusion of this loftiness of moral sentiment, 
that we place our hope of freedom ; and we have a hope, 
because we know that there are those who have drunk 
into this truth, and arc ready, when God calls, to be its 
martyrs. We do not despair, for there is a contagion, 
we would rather say, a divine power, in sublime- moral 
principle. This is our chief trust. We have less and 
less hope from force and bloodshed, as the instruments of 
working out man’s redemption from slavery. History 
shows us not aTew princes, who have gained sr strengtli- 



ened thrones by assassination or war. JBut freedom, 
which is another name for justice, honor, and benevo- 
lence, scorns to use the private dagger, and wields with 
trembling the public sword. The . true conspiracy be- 
fore which tyranny is to fall, is that of virtuous, eleva- 
ted minds, which shall consecrate themselves to the 
work of awakening in men a consciousness of the rights, 
powers, purposes, and greatness of human nature ; which 
shall oppose to force, the heroism of intellect and con- 
science, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. We believe 
that, at this moment, there are virtue and wisdom 
enough to shake despotic thrones, .were they as confid- 
ing as they should be, in God and in their own might, 
and were they to pour themselves through every channel 
into the public mind. 

We close our present labors, with commending to the 
protection of Almighty God the cause of human freedom 
and improvement. We adore the wisdom and goodness 
of his providence, which has ordained, that liberty shall 
be wrought out by the magnanimity, courage, and sac- 
rifices of men. We bless him for the glorious efforts 
which this cause has already called forth ; for the in- 
trepid defenders who have gathered round it, and whose 
fame is a most precious legacy of past ages ; for the toils 
and sufferings by which it has been upheld ; for the 
awakening and thrilling voice which comes to us from 
the dungeon and scaffold, where the martyrs of liberty 
have pined or bled. We bless him, that even tyranny 
hits been overruled for good, by exciting a resistance, 
which has revealed to us the strength of virtuous prin- 
ciple in the human soul. We beseech this Great and 
Good Parent, from w'hom all pure influences proceed, 
to enkindle, by his quickening breath, an unquenchable 
love of virtue and freedom in those favored men. whom 
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he hath enriched and signalized by eminent gifts and 
powers, that they may fulfd the high function of inspir- 
ing their fellow beings with a consciousness of the birth- 
right and destination of human nature. Wearied with 
violence and blood, we beseech him to subvert oppres- 
sive governments, by the gentle, yet awful, power of 
truth and virtue ; by the teachings of uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity; by the sovereignty of enlightened opinion ; by 
the triumph of sentiments of magnanimity ; by mild, 
rational, and purifying influences, which will raise the 
spirit of the enslaved, and which sovereigns will be 
unable to withstand. For this peaceful revolution we 
earnestly pray. If, however, after long, forbearing, and 
unavailing applications to justice and humanity, the 
friends of freedom should be summoned, by the voice of 
God within, and by his providence abroad, to vindicate 
their rights with other arms, to do a sterner work, to 
repel despotic force by force, may they not forget, even 
in this hour of provocation, the spirit which .their high 
calling demands. Let them take the sword with awe, 
as those on whom a holy function is devolved. Let 
them regard themselves as ministers and delegates of 
Him, whose dearest attribute is Mercy. Let them not 
stain their sacred cause by one cruel deed, by the in- 
fliction of one needless pang, by shedding without cause 
one drop of human blood. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


PART II. 


Tn a former number of our work,* we reviewed the 
life and character of Napoleon Bonaparte. We resume 
the subject, not for the purpose of speaking more large- 
ly of the individual, but that we may consider more dis- 
tinctly the principle of action which governed him, and 
of which he was a remarkable manifestation. 

Power was the idol to which Bonaparte 'sacrificed 
himself. To gain supremacy and unlimited sway, to 
subject men to his will, was his chief, settled, unrelent- 
ing purpose. This passion drew and converted into it- 
self the whole energy of his nature; The love of pow- 
er, that common principle, explains, in a great degree, 
his character and life. His crimes did not spring from 
any impulse peculiar to himself. With all his contempt 
of the human race, lie still belonged to it. It is true 
both of the brightest virtues and the blackest vices, 
though they seem to set apart their possessors from the 
rest of mankind, that the seeds of them are sown in 
every human breast. The man, who attracts and awes 
us hy his intellectual and moral grandeur, is only an ex- 
* Christian Examiner, Vol. IV. No. V. 
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ample and anticipation of the improvements, for which 
every mind was endowed with reason and conscience ; 
and the worst man has become such by the perversion 
and excess of desires and appetites which he shares 
with his whole race. Napoleon had no element of 
character which others do not possess. It was his mis- 
ery and guilt that he was usurped and absorbed by one 
passion ; that his. whole mind shot up into one growth ; 
that his singular strength of thought and will, which, if 
consecrated to virtue, would have enrolled him among 
the benefactors of mankind, was enslaved by one lust. 
He is not to be gazed on as a miracle. He was a mani- 
festation of our own nature. He teaches on a large 
scale what thousands teach on a narrow one. He shows 
us the greatness of the ruin which is wrought, when 
the order of the mind is subverted, conscience dethron- 
ed, and a strong passion left without restraint to turn 
every inward and outward resource to the accomplish- 
ment of a selfish purpose. 

The influence of the love of 'power on human affairs 
is so constant, unbounded, and tremendous, that we 
think this principle of our nature worthy of distinct con- 
sideration, and shall devote to it a few pages, as a fit 
sequel to our notice of Bonaparte. 

The passion for power is one of the most universal ; 
nor is it to be regarded as a crime in all its forms. 
Sweeping censures on a natural sentiment cast blame 
on the Creator. This principle shows itself in the very 
dawn of our existence. The clfild never exults and re- 
joices more, than when it becomes conscious of power by 
overcoming' difficulties, or compassing new ends. All 
our desires and appetites lend aid and energy to this pas- 
sion, for all^ find increase of gratification, in proportion to 
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the growth of our strength and influence. We ought 
to add, that this principle is. fed from nobler sources. 
Power i? a chief element of all the commanding quali- 
ties of our nature. . ft enters into alb the higher virtues: 
such as Magnanimity, fortitude, constancy. It enters 
into intellectual eminence. It is power of thought and 
utterance which immortalities the products of genius. 
Is it strange that an attribute, through which all our 
passions reach their objects, and which characterizes 
whatever is great or admirable in man, should awaken 
intense desire, and be sought as one of the chief goods 
of life ? 

This principle, we have said, is not in all its forms a 
crime. There are indeed various kinds of power, which 
it is our duty to covet, accumulate, and hold last. 
First, there is inward power, the most precious of all 
possessions ; power over ourselves ; power to withstand 
trial, to bear suffering, to front danger ; power over 
^pleasure and pain ; power to follow our convictions, 
’“however resisted by menace or scorn ; the power of 
calm reliance in seasons of darkness and storms. Again, 
there is a power over outward tilings ; the power by 
Which the mind triumphs over matter, presses into its 
service the subtilest and strongest elements, makes the 
winds, lire, and steam its ministers, rears the city, 
opens a path through the ocean, and makes the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose. These forms of power, espe- 
cially the first, are glorious distinctions of our race, nor 
can we prize them too highly. 

There is another power, which is our principal con- 
cern in the present discussion. We mean power over 
ourffellow creatures. It is this which ambition chiefly 
covets, and which has instigated to more crime, and 
spread more misery than any other cause. We are not 
18 
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however to condemn even this universally. There is a 
truly noble sway of man over man ; one, which it is our 
honor to seek and exert ; which is earned by well doing ; 
which is a chief recompense of virtue. We refer to 
the quickening influence of a good and great mind over 
other minds, by which it brings them into sympathy 
with itself. Far from condemning this, we are anxious 
to hold it forth as the purest glory which virtuous am- 
bition can propose. The power of awakening, enlight- 
ening, elevating our fellow creatures, may, with pecu- 
liar fitness, be called divine ; for there is no agency of 
God so beneficent and sublime as that which he exerts 
on rational natures, and by which he assimilates them 
to himself. This sway over other souls is the surest 
test of greatness. Wo admire, indeed, the energy which 
subdues the material creation, or developes the physical 
resources of a state. But it is a nobler might which 
calls forth the intellectual and moral resources of a 
people, which communicates new impulses to society, 
throws into circulation new and stirring thoughts, gives 
the mind a new consciousness of its faculties, and rouses 
and fortifies the will to an unconquerable purpose of 
well doing. This spiritual power is worth all other. 
To improve man’s outward condition is a secondary 
agency, and is chiefly important as it gives the means 
of inward growth. The most glorious minister of God 
on earth, is he who speaks with a life-giving energy to 
other minds, breathing into them the love of truth and 
virtue, strengthening them to suffer in a good cause, and 
lifting them above the senses and the world. 

We know not a more exhilarating thought, than that 
-this, power is given to men ; that we can not .only 
change the face of the outward world, and by vjrtfpus 
discipline improye ourselves, but that we may hedonic 
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springs of life and light to our fellow beings. We are 
thus admitted to a fellowship with Jesus Christ, whose 
highest, end was, that he might act with a new and ce- 
lestial energy on the human mind. We rejoice to think, 
that he did not come to monopolize this divine sway, to 
enjoy a solitary grandeur, hut to receive others, even 
all who should obey his religion, into the partnership of 
this honor and happiness. Every Christian, in propor- 
tion to his progress, acquires a measure of this divine 
agency. In the humblest conditions, a power goes forth 
from a devout and disinterested spirit, calling forth si- 
lently moral and religious sentiment, perhaps in a child, 
or some other friend, and teaching, without the aid of 
words, the loveliness and peace of sincere and single- 
hearted virtue. In the more enlightened classes, indi- 
viduals now and then rise up, who, through a singular 
force and elevation of soul, obtain a sway over men’s 
minds to which no limit can be prescribed. They 
speak with a voice which is heard by distant nations, 
and which goes down to future ages. Their* names are 
repeated w r ith veneration by millions ; and millions read 
in their lives and writings a quickening testimony to 
the greatness of the mind, to its moral strength, to the 
reality of disinterested virtue.- These arc the true sov- 
ereigns of the earth. They share in the royalty of Jesus 
Christ. They have a greatness which will be more 
and more felt. The time is coming, its signs are visi- 
ble, when this long mistaken attribute of greatness, will 
be seen to belong eminently, if not exclusively, to those, 
who, by their characters, deeds, sufferings, writings, 
leave imperishable and ennobling traces of themselves 
on the human mind. Among these legitimate sovereigns 
of’the world, will be ranked the philosopher, who penc- 
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trates the secrets of the universe, and of, the soul; who 
opens new fields to the intellect; who gives it a new 
consciousness of its own powers, rights, and divine origi- 
nal ; who spreads enlarged and liberal habits of thought; 
and who helps mpn to understand, that an ever grow- 
ing knowledge is the patrimony destined for them by. 
the ‘ Father of their Spirits.’ Among them will be 
ranked the statesman, who, escaping a vulgar policy, 
rises to the discovery of the true interest of a state ; 
who seeks without fear or favor the common good ; 
who understands that a nation’s mind is more valuable 
than its soil ; who inspirits a people’s enterprise, without 
making them the slaves of wealth ; who is mainly anx- 
ious to originate or give stability to institutions by which 
society may be carried forward ; who confides with a 
sublime constancy in justice and virtue, as the only foun- 
dation of a wise policy and of public prosperity ; and 
above all, w ho has so drunk into the spirit of Christ and 
of God, as never to forget, that his particular country is 
a member of the great human family, bound to all 
nations, by a common nature, by a common inter- 
est, and by indissoluble laws of equity and charity. 
Among these will be ranked, perhaps on the highest 
throne, the moral and religious Reformer, who truly 
merits that name ; who rises above his times ; who is 
gloved by a holy impulse to assail vicious establish- 
ments, sustained by fierce passions and inveterate pre- 
judices ; who rescues great- truths from the corruptions 
of ages ; who, joining calm and deep thought to pro- 
found feeling, secures to religion al once enlightened 
and earnest conviction; who unfolds to men higher forms 
of virtud 1 than they have yet attained or conceived ; 
who gives brighter and more thrilling views of the per- 
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fection for which they were framed, and inspires a vic- 
torious faith in the perpetual progress of our nature. 

There is one characteristic of this power which be- 
longs to truly great minds, particularly deserving notice. 
Far from enslaving, it makes more and more free, those 
on whom' it is exercised; and in this respect it differs 
wholly from the vulgar sway which ambition thirsts for. 
It awakens a kindred power in others, calls their facul- 
ties into new life, and particularly strengthens them to 
follow their own deliberate convictions of truth and 
duty. It breathes conscious energy, self-respect, moral 
independence, and a scorn of every foreign yoke. 

There is another power over men, very different 
from this ; a power, not to quicken and elevate, but to 
crush and subdue ; a power which robs men of the free 
use of their nature, takes them out of their own hands, 
and compels them to bend to another’s will. This is 
the sway which men grasp at most eagerly, and which 
it is our great purpose to expose. To reign, to give 
laws, to clothe their own wills with omnipotence, to 
annihilate all other wills, to spoil the individual of that 
self-direction which is his most precious right — this has 
ever been deemed by multitudes the highest prize for 
competition and conflict. The most envied men are 
those, who have succeeded in prostrating multitudes, in 
subjecting whole communities, to their single will. I;t 
is the love of this power, in all its forms, which we are 
anxious to hold up to reprobation. If any crime should 
be placed by society beyond. pardon, it is this. 

This power hasdieen exerted most conspicuously and 
perniciously by two classes of men ; the priest or min- 
ister of religion, and the civil ruler. . Both rely on the 
same instrument ; yhat is, pain/Gr terror ; the first call- 
ing to his aid the files and torments of the future world, 
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and practising, on the natural dread of inyjisible powers; 
and the latter availing himself of chains, dungeons, and 
gibbets in the present life. Through these terrible ap- 
plications, man has in all ages and in almost every 
country, been made, in a greater or less degree, a slave 
and machine ; been shackled in all his faculties, and 
degraded into a tool of others’ wills and passions. The 
influence of almost every political and religions institu- 
tion has been to make man abject in mind, fearful, ser- 
vile, a mechanical repeater of opinions which he dares 
not try, and a contributor of his toil, sweat, and blood, 
to governments which never dreamed of the general 
weal as their only legitimate end. On the immense 
majority of men, thus wronged and enslaved, the con- 
sciousness of their own nature has not yet dawned ; 
and the doctrine, that each has a mind, worth more 
than the material world, and framed to grow forever by 
a self-forming, self-directing energy, is still a secret, a 
mystery, notwithstanding the clear annunciation of it, 
ages ago, ‘by Jesus Christ. We know not a stronger 
proof of the mtenseness and nefariousness of the love 
of power, than the fact of its having virtually abrogat- 
ed Christianity, and even turned into an engine of do- 
minion, a revelation which breathes throughout the 
spirit of freedom, proclaims the essential equality of the 
human race, and directs its most solemn denunciations 
against the passion for rule and empire. 

That this power, which consists in force and compul- 
sion, in the imposition on the many of the will and 
judgment of one or a few, is of a low order, when com- 
pared with the quickening influence over others, of 
which wc have, l^fore spoken, we need not. stop to 
prove. But the remark' ,js less obvious, though not less 
true, that ii is not oq]y inferior in kind, but in amount 
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or degree. This may hot be sh easily acknowledged. 
He, whose will “is passively obeyed by a nation, or 
whose creed implicitly adopted by a spreading sect, 
may not easily believe, that his power is exceeded, not 
only in kind or quality, but in extent, by him who 
wields only the silent, subtile influence of moral and in- 
tellectual gifts. But the superiority of moral to arbi- 
trary sway in this particular, is proved by its effects. 
Moral power is creative ; arbitrary power wastes away 
the spirit and force of those on whom it is exerted. 
And is it not a mightier work to create than to destroy ? 
A higher energy is required to quicken than to crush ; 
to elevate than to depress ; to warm and expand than 
to chill and contract. Any hand, even the weakest, 
may take away life ; another agency is required to 
kindle or restore it. A vulgar incendiary may destroy 
in an hour a magnificent structure, the labor of ages. 
Has he energy to be compared with the creative intel- 
lect, in which this work had its origin ? A fanatic of 
ordinary talent may send terror through a crowd ; and 
by the craft, which is so often joined with fanaticism, 
may fasten on multitudes a debasing creed. Has he 
power to be compared with him, who rescues from dark- 
ness one only of these enslaved minds, and quickens it 
to think justly and nobly in relation to God, duty, and 
immortality ? The energies of a single soul, awakened, 
by such an influence, to the free and full use of its 
powers, may surpass, in their progress, the intellectual 
activity of a w hole community, enchained and debased 
by fanaticism or outward force. Arbitrary power, 
whether civil or religious, if tried by the only fair test, 
that is, by its eflcctsi®ems to have more affinity with 
weakness than strea^M It?- enfeebles and narrows 
what it acts unon. Its efficiency resembles that of 



darkness and c?6ld m the natural worldjf True power 
is vivifying, productive, builds up, and ogives strength. 
We have a noble type and manifestation of it in the sun, 
which calls forth and diffuses motion, life, energy, and 
beauty. He who succeeds in chaining men’s under- 
standings and breaking their wills, may indeed number 
millions as his subjects. But a weak, puny race are 
the products of his sway, and they can only reach 
the Stature and force of men by throwing off his yoke. 
He who, by an intellectual and moral energy, awakens 
kindred energy in others, touches springs of infinite 
might, gives impulse to faculties to which no bounds 
can be prescribed, begins an action which will never 
end. One great and kindling thought from a retired 
and obscure man, may live when thrones are fallen, aM/ 
the memory of those who filled them obliterated, anw 
like an undying fire, may illuminate and quicken sdl 
future generations. gb 

We have spoken of the inferiority and worthlessness 
of that dominion over others, which has been covlted 
so greedily in all ages. We should rejoice could we 
'convey some just idea of its moral turpitude. Of all 
injuries and crimes, the most flagrant is chargeable on 
him, who aims to establish dominion over his brethren. 
He wars with what is more precious than life. He 
would rob men of their chief prerogative apd glory ; we 
mean of self-dominion, of that empire which is given to 
a rational and moral being over his own soul and his 
own life. Such a being is framed to find honor and 
happiness in fomupg and swaying himself, in adopting 
as his supreme standard his convictions of truth -sind 
duty, in unfolding his ^ oowers By |ree exertkab? in acting 
from a principle wifhinpMrom his growing conscience. 
His’ prope^and nobl^ti attributes are self-government, • 



solf-reverenc%{ energy of thought, enlrgy in choosing 
the right and tfie good,, energy in casting off all other 
dominion. He was created for empire in his own 
breast, and wo, wo to them who would pluck from him 
this Sceptre! A mind, inspired by God with reason and 
conscience, and capable, through these endowments, of 
progress in truth and duty, is a sacred thing ; more 
sacred than temples made with hands, or even than this 
outward universe. It is of nobler lineage than that of 
which human aristocracy makes its boast. It bears the 
lineaments of a Divine Parent. It has not only a physi- 
cal, but moral connexion with the Supreme Being. 
Through its self-determining power, it is accountable 
for its deeds, and for whatever it becomes. Respon- 
sibility, that which above all things makes existence 
solemn, is laid upon it. Its great end is to conform it- 
self, by its own energy, and by spiritual succours which its 
own prayers and faithfulness^ secure, to that perfection 
of wisdom and goodness, of which God is the original 
and source, which shines upon us from. the whole out- 
ward world, but of which the intelligent soul is a truer 
recipient and a brighter image, even than the sun with 
all his splendors. From these views we learn,, that no 
outrage, no injury, can equal that, which is perpetrated 
by him* who would break down and subjugate the hu- 
man mind who would rob men of self-reverence ; who 
would bring, them to stand more in awe of outward 
authority, than of reason and conscience in their own 
souls ; who would make himself a standard and law for 
lus race, and shape, by force or terfor, the free spirits 
of others after his own judgment’ and will. 

All excellence, .%$tether intellectual or moral, in- 
volves,, as its essential elements, freedom, energy, and 
moral independence, so that the invader of these, wheth- 
19 



er from the thrdfle or the pulpit, invades , the most sa- 
cred interest of the human race. Intellectual excellence 
implies and requires these. This does not consist in 
passive assent even to the highest truths; or in the 
most extensive stores of knowledge acquired by an im- 
plicit faith, and lodged in the inert memory. It lies in 
force, freshness, and independence of thought ; and is 
most conspicuously manifested by hirn, who, loving 
truth ' supremely, seeks it resolutely, follows the light 
without fear, and modifies the views of others by the 
patient, strenuous exercise of his own faculties. To a 
man thus intellectually free, truth is not, what it is to 
passive multitudes, a foreign substance, dormant, lifeless, 
fruitless, but penetrating, prolific, full of vitality, and 
ministering to the health and expansion of the soul. 
And what we have said of intellectual excellence is still 
more true of moral. This has its foundation and root 
in freedom, and cannot pxist a moment without it. 
The very idea of virtue is, that it is a free act, the pro- 
duct or result of the mind’s self-determining power. It 
is not good feeling, infused by nature or caught by sym- 
pathy ; nor is it good conduct into which we have slid- 
den through imitation, or which has been forced upoh us 
by another’s will. We ourselves arc its authors id a 
high and peculiar sense. We indeed depend on (Sod for 
virtue; for our capacity of moral action is whplly his gift 
and inspiration, and without his perpetual aid this capaci- 
ty would avail nothing. Cut his aid is not compulsion. 
He respects, he cannot, violate, that moral freedom 
which is his richest gift. To the individual, the de- 
cision of his own character is left. He has mord than 
kingly powder in his own soul. Let him ucVer resign 
it. Let. none dare to interfere with it. Virtue is seif- 
dominion, ar, w hat is the same thing, it is Self-subjection 



to the principle of duty, that highest law in the soul. 
If these views of intellectual and moral excellence be 
just, then to invade men’s freedom is to aim the dead- 
liest blow at their honor arid happiness ; and their worst 
foe is he who fetters their reason, who makes his will 
their law, who makes them tools, echoes, copies of 
himself. . 

Perhaps it may be objected to the representation of 
virtue as consisting in self-dominion, that the scriptures 
speak of it as consisting in obedience to God. But 
these are perfectly compatible and harmonious views ; 
for genuine obedience to God is the free choice and 
adoption of a law, the great principles of which our own 
minds approve, and our own consciences bind on us ; 
which' is not an arbitrary injunction, but an emanation 
and expression of the Divine Mind ; and which is in- 
tended throughout to give energy, dignity, and enlarge- 
ment to our best powers. He, and he only, obeys 
God virtuously and acceptably, who reverences right, 
not power ; who has chosen rectitude as his supreme 
rule ; who sees and reveres in God the fulness and 
brightness of moral excellence, and who sees in obedi- 
ence the progress and perfection of his ow n nature. 
That subjection to the Deity, which, we fear, is 
too common, in which the mind surrenders itself to 
mere power. and will, is anything hut virtue. We fear 
that it is disloyalty to that moral principle, which is 
ever to be reverenced as God’s vicegerent in the ra- 
tional soul. 

Perhaps some may fear, that, in our zeal for the free- 
dotiji and independence of the individual mind, w e un- 
settle goy«rnmeit^pmd almost imply that it is a wrong. 
Par from it. We nold government to be an essential 
means of our intellectual and moral education, and 



would strengthen it by pointing out its legitimate func- 
tions. Government, as far as it is rightful, is the guar- 
dian and friend of freedom, so that ip. exalting the one 
we enforce the other. The highest aim of all authori- 
ty is to confer liberty. This is true of domestic rule. 
The great, we may say the single object of parental 
government, of a wise and virtuous education, is, to 
give the child the fullest use of his own powers ; to 
give him inward force ; to train him up to govern 
himself. The same is true of the authority of. Jesus 
Christ. He came, indeed, to rule mankind'; but to rule 
them, not by arbitrary statutes, not by force and men- 
ace, not by mere will, but by setting before them, in 
precept and life, those everlasting rules of rectitude, 
which Heaven obeys, and of which every soul contains 
the living germs. He came to exert a moral power ; 
to reign by the manifestation of celestial virtues ; to 
awaken the energy of holy purpose in the free mind. 
He came to publish liberty to the captives ; to open 
the prison'door; to break the power of the passions ; to 
break the yoke of a ceremonial religion which had been 
imposed in the childhood of the race ; to exalt us to a 
manly homage and obedience of our Creator. Of civil 
government, too, the great end is to secure freedom. 
Its proper, and highest function is, to watch over the 
liberties of each and all, and to open to a community 
the widest field for all its powers. Its very chains and 
prisons have the general freedom for their aim. They 
are just, only when used to curb oppression and wrong ; 
to disarm him who has, a tyrant’s heart, if not a tyrant’s 
power, who wars against others’ rights, who, b^ipya- 
ding property pr life, wdilld suhstpite forfce*. for the 
reign of equal laws.; Freedom, we repeat it, is the end 
of government. To exalt men to self-rule jb the end 



of all other rule, and he who would fasten on them his 
arbitrary will is their worst foe. 

Wj^have aimed to show the guilt of the love of pow- 
er and dominion, by showing the ruin which it brings 
on the mind, by enlarging on the preciousness of that 
inward freedom which it invades and destroys. To us, 
this view is the most impressive ; but the guilt of this 
passion may also be discerned, and by some more clear- 
ly, in its outward influences ; in the desolation, blood- 
shed, and wo, of which it is the perpetual cause. We 
owe to it almost all the miseries of war. To spread 
the sway of one or a few, thousands and millions have 
been turned into machines, under the name of soldiers, 
armed with instruments of destruction, and then sent 
to reduce others to their own lot by fear and pain, by 
fire and sword, by butchery and pillage. And is it 
light guilt, to array man against his brother ; to make 
murder the trade of thousands ; to drench the earth 
with human blood ; to turn it into a desert ;,to scatter 
families like chaff ; to make mothers widows, and chil- 
dren orphans ; and to do all this for the purpose of 
spreading a still gloomier desolation, for the purpose of 
subjugating men’s souls, turning them into base para- 
site^, extorting from them a degrading homage, hum- 
bling them in their own eyes, and breaking them to 
servility as|the chief duty of life ? When the passion 
lor power succeeds, as it generally has done, in estab- 
lishing- despotism, it seems to make even civilisation a 
doubtful good. Whilst the monarch and his court are 
abandoned to a wasteful luxury, the peasantry, rooted 
to tie soil and doomed to a perpetual round of labors, 
am raised but^ttte^ppve the brute. There are parts 
of Europe, chris^m’ Europe, l : in which the peasant, 
through, whose sweat kings' and nobles riot, in plenty, 
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seems to enjoy less, on the whole, than the untamed 
Indian of our forests. Chained to one spot, living on 
the cheapest vegetables, sometimes unable to bijy salt 
' to season his coarse fare, seldom or never tasting ani- 
mal food, paving for his shelter a mud-walled hut floor- 
ed with earth or stone, and subjected equally with the 
brute to the rule of a superior, lie seems to us to par- 
take less .of animal, intellectual, and moral pleasures, 
than the free wanderer of the woods, whose steps no 
man fetters ; whose wigwam no tyrant violates ; whose 
chief toil is hunting, that noblest of sports ; who feasts 
on the deer, that most luxurious of viands ; to whom 
streams, as well as woods, pay tribute ; whose adven- 
turous life gives sagacity ; and in whom peril nourishes 
courage and self-command. We are no advocates for 
savage life. We know that its boasted freedom is a de- 
lusion. The single fact that human nature in this wild 
state makes no progress, is proof enough that it wants 
true liberty. We mean only to say that man in the 
hands of despotism, is spmetimes degraded below the 
savage ; that it were better for him to be lawless, than 
to live under lawless sway. 

It is the part of Christians to look on the passion for 
power and dominion with strong abhorrence ; for it is 
singularly hostile to the genius of their religion. Jesus 
Christ always condemned it.. One of the striking marks 
of his moral greatness, and of the originality of his 
character, was, that he held no fellowship and made 
no compromise with this universal spirit of his age, but 
withstood it in every form. He found the Jews intox- 
icating themselves with dreams of empire. Of the 
prophecies relating to the ’Messiah} the ^most familiar 
and dear to them, were those which Announced him as 
a copquerofc, and which were construed by their world- 
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liness into a promise of triumphs to the people from 
whom he was to spring. Even the chosen disciples of 
Jesus looked to him for this good. ‘ To sit on his 
right hand and on his left,’ or, in other words, to hold 
the most commanding stations in liis kingdom, was not 
only their lurking wish, but their open and importunate 
request. But there was no passion on which Jesus 
frowned more severely than on this. He taught, that 
to be great in his kingdom, men must serve, instead of 
ruling, their brethren. He placed among them a child 
as an emblem of the humility of his religion. His 
most terrible rebukes fell on the lordly, aspiring Phari- 
see. In his own person, he was mild and condescend- 
ing, exacting no personal service, living with his disci- 
ples as a friend, sharing their wants, sleeping in their 
fishing boat, and even washing their feet ; and in all 
this, he expressly proposed himself to them as a pat- 
tern, knowing well, that the last triumph of disinterest- 
edness is to forget our own superiority, in our sym- 
pathy, solicitude, tenderness, respect, and self-denying 
zeal for those who are below' us. We cannot indeed 
wonder that the lust of power should be encountered by 
the sternest rebukes and menace of Christianity, because 
it wages open war with the great end of this religion, 
which is the elevation of the human mind. No corrup- 
tion of this religion is more palpable and more enormous, 
than that which turns it. into an instrument, of domin- 
ion, and which makes it teach, that man’s primary duty 
is to give himself a passive material into the hands of 
his minister, priesJ t *or king. 

Tile subject which we now discuss is one in which all 
nations have anyralexest, and especially 7 our own ; and 
• we should fail oft our twain,- purpose, were we not to 
lead our readers' to apply it to ourselves. The passion 
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for ruling, though most completely developed in despot- 
isms, is confined to no forms of government. It is tjbe 
chief peril of free states, the natural enemy of free 
institutions. It agitates our own country, and still 
throws an uncertainty over the great experiment we 
are making here in behalf of liberty. We will try then, 
in a few words, to expose its influences and dangers, 
and to abate that zeal with which a participation in 
office and power is sought among ourselves. 

It is the distinction of republican institutions, that 
whilst they compel the passion for power to moderate 
its pretensions, and to satisfy itself with more limit- 
ed gratifications, they tend to spread it more widely 
through the community, and to make it a universal 
principle. The doors of office being opened to all, 
crowds burn to rush in. A thousand hands are stretch- 
ed out to grasp the reins which are denied to none. 
Perhaps in this boasted and boasting land of liberty, 
not a few, if called to state the chief good of a repub- 
lic, would place it in this ; that every man is eligible to 
every office, and that the highest places of power and 
trust are prizes for universal competition. The. superi- 
ority attributed by many to our institutions, is, not that 
they secure the greatest freedom, but give every man a 
chance of ruling ; not that they reduce the power of 
government within the narrowest limits which the safe- 
ty of the state admits, but throw it into as many hands 
as possible. The despot’s great crime is thought be, 
that he keeps the delight of dominion to himself, that 
he makes a monopoly of it, whilst our more generous 
institutions, by breaking it into parceb, and inviting the 
multitude to scramble for it, spread tnit joy more wide- 
ly. The result is, that political ambition infects our 
country, apd generates a feverish restlessness and dis- 
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content, which, to' the monarchist, may seem more 
thnn a balance for our forms of liberty. The spirit of 
intrigue, which in absolute governments is confined to 
courts, walks abroad through the land; and as individu- 
als can accomplish no political purposes single-handed, 
they band themselves into parties, ostensibly framed 
for public ends, but aiming only at the acquisition of 
power. The nominal sovereign, that is, the people, 
like all other sovereigns, is courted and flattered, and 
told that it can do no wrong. Its pride is pampered, 
its passions inflamed, its prejudices made inveterate. 
Such are the processes, by which other republics have 
been subverted, and he must be blind who cannot trace 
them among ourselves. We mean not to exaggerate 
our dangers. We rejoice to know, that the improve- 
ments of society oppose many checks to the love of 
power. But every wise man, who sees its workings, 
must dread it as our chief foe. 

This passion derives -strength and vehemence, in our 
country from the common idea, that political power is 
the highest prize which society has to offer. We know 
not a more general delusion, nor is it the least danger- 
ous. Instilled, as it is, in our youth, it gives infinite 
excitement to political ambition. It turns the active 
talent of the country to public station as the supreme 
good, and, makes it restless, intriguing, and unprinci- 
pled. It calls out hosts of selfish competitors for com- 
paratively few places, and encourages a bold, unblush- 
ing pursuit of personal elevation, which a just moral 
sense and self-respippf in the community would frown 
upon and cover with shame. , This prejudice has come 
down froijgi pastagps,,andis one of their worst beefuests. 
To govern others Igas always been thought the highest 
■ function, earth. We have-a remarkable proof of the 
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strength and pernicious influence of this persuasion,' in 
the manner in which history has been written. Who 
•.fill the page of history? Political and military leaders, 
who have lived for one end, to subdue and govern their 
fellow beings. These occupy the foreground, and the 
people, the human race, dwindle into insignificance, 
and are almost lost behind their masters. The proper 
and noblest object of history, is, to record the vicissi- 
tudes of society, its spirit in different ages, the causes 
which have determined its progress and decline, and 
especially the manifestations and growth of its highest 
attributes and interests, of intelligence, of the religious 
principle, of moral sentiment, of the elegant and useful 
arts, of the triumphs of man over nature and himself. 
Instead of this, we have records of men in power, often 
weak, oftener wicked, who did little or nothing for the 
advancement of their age, who were in no sense its rep- 
resentatives, whom the accident of birth perhaps raised 
to influence. We have the quarrels of courtiers, the 
intrigues of cabinets, sieges and battles, royal births and 
deaths, and the secrets of a palace, that sink of lewdness 
and corruption. These are the staples of history. The 
inventions of printing, of gunpowder, and the mariner’s 
compass, were too mean affairs for history to trace. 
She was bowing before kings and warriors. She had 
volumes for the plots and quarrels of Leicester and Es- 
sex in the reign of Elizabeth, but not a page for Shak- 
speare ; and if Bacon had not filled an office, she would 
hardly have recorded his name, in her anxiety to pre- 
serve the deeds and sayings of that Solomon of his 
age, James the First. 

W& have spoken of the supreme importance which is 
attached to rulers and government, as a prejudice ; and 
we think ^ that something may be done towards abat- 
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ing the passion for power, by placing this thought in a 
clearer light. It seems to us not very difficult to show, 
that to govern men is not as high a sphere of action 
as has been commonly supposed, and that those who 
have obtained this dignity, have usurped a place beyond 
their due in history and men’s minds. We apprehend, 
indeed, that we are not alone in this opinion ; that a 
change of sentiment on this subject has commenced and 
must go on ; that men are learning, that there are high- 
er sources of happiness and more important agents in 
human affairs than political rule. It is one mark of the 
progress of society, that it brings down the public man 
and raises the private one. It throws power into the 
hands of untitled individuals, and spreads it through all 
-orders of the community. It multiplies and distributes 
ffreely, means of extensive influence, and opens hew 
channels, by which the gifted mind, in whatever rank 
or condition, may communicate itself far and wide. 
^Through the diffusion of education and printing, a pri- 
vate man may now speak to multitudes, incomparably 
more numerous than ancient or modern eloquence ever 
electrified in the popular assembly or the hall of legis- 
lation. By these instruments, truth is asserting her 
sovereignty over nations, without the help of rank, of- 
fice, or sword ; and her faithful ministers will become 
more and more the lawgivers of the world. 

We mean not to deny, we steadily affirm, that gov- 
ernment is a great good, and essential to human happi- 
ness; but it does its good chiefly by a negative influence, 
by repressing injustice and crime, by securing property 
from invasion, and thus removing obstructions to the free 
exercise of humuq powers. It confers little positive 
benefit. ... Its office is, nof .to confer happiness, but to 
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give men opportunity to work out happiness for them- 
selves. Government resembles the wall which sur- 
rounds our lands ; a needful protection, but rearing no 
harvests, ripening no fruits. It is the individual who 
must choose whether the enclosure shall be a paradise 
or a waste. How little positive good can government 
confer ? It does not till our fields, build our houses, 
Weave the ties which bind us to our families, give dis- 
interestedness to the heart, or energy to the intellect 
arid will. All our great interests are left to ourselves ; 
and governments, when they have interfered with them, 
have obstructed, much more than advanced them. For 
example, they have taken religion into their keeping 
only to disfigure it. So education, in their hands, has 
generally become a propagator of servile maxims, and 
an upholder of antiquated errors. In like manner they " 
have paralysed trade by their nursing care, and multi- 
plied poverty by expedients for its relief. Government 
has almost always been a barrier against which intel- 
lect has had to struggle ; and society has made its chief 
progress by the minds of private individuals, who have 
outstripped their rulers, and gradually shamed them in- 
to. truth and wisdom. 

Virtue and intelligence are the great interests of a 
community, including all others, and worth all others; 
and the noblest agency is that by which they are ad- 
vanced. Now we apprehend, that political powrir is 
not the most effectual instrument for their promotion, 
and accordingly we doubt whether government is the 
only or highest sphere for superior minds. Virtue, from 
its very nature, cannot be a product of what may be 
called the direct operation of government ; that is, of 
legislation. Laws may repress crime. Theiu .office is 
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to erect prisons for violence and fraud. But moral and 
religious worth, dignity of character, loftiness of senti- 
ment, all that make^man a blessing to himself and so- 
ciety, lies beyond their province. Virtue is of the soul, 
where laws cannot penetrate. Excellence is something 
too refined, spiritual, celestial, to be produced by the 
coarse machinery of government. Human legislation 
addresses itself to self-love, and works by outward force. 
Its chief instrument is punishment. It cannot touch 
the springs of virtuous feelings, of great and good deeds. 
Accordingly, rulers, with all their imagined omnipo- 
tence, do not dream of enjoining by statute, philanthro- 
py, gratitude, devout sentiment, magnanimity, and 
purity of thought. Virtue is ' too high a concern for 
government. It is an inspiration of God, not a creature 
of law ; and the agents whom God chiefly honors in its 
promotion, are those, who, through experience as well 
as meditation, have risen to- generous conceptions of it, 
and who show it forth, not in empty eulogies, but in the 
language of deep conviction, and in lives of purity. 

Government, then, does little to advance the chief in- 
terest of human nature by its direct agency ; and what 
shall we say of its indirect ? Here we wish not to of- 
fend ; but we must be allowed to use that plainness of 
speech which becomes Christians and freemen. We 
do fear then, that the indirect influence of government 
is on the whole adverse to virtue ; and in saying this, 
we do not speak of other countries, or of different polit- 
ical institutions from our own. We do not mean to 
say, what all around us would echo, that monarchy cor- 
rupts a state, that the air of a court reeks with infec- 
tion, and taints the higher classes with a licentiousness 
which descends to theptnferiors. We speak of govern- 
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ment at home ; and we ask wise men to say, whether 
it ministers most to vice or virtue. Wo fear, that here, 
as elsewhere, political power is of corrupting tendency ; 
and that, generally speaking, public men are not the 
most effectual teachers of truth, disinterestedness, and 
incorruptible integrity to the people. An error prevails 
in relation to political concerns, which necessarily makes 
civil institutions demoralizing. It is deeply rooted, the 
growth of ages. We refer to the belief, that public 
men are absolved in a measure from the everlasting and 
immutable obligations of morality ; that political power 
is a prize, which justifies arts and compliances that 
would be scorned in private life ; that management, in- 
trigue, hollow pretensions, and appeals to base passions, 
deserve slight rebuke when employed to compass polit- 
ical ends. Accordingly the laws of truth, justice, and 
philanthropy, have seldom been applied to public as to 
private concerns. Even those individuals, who have 
come to frown indignantly on* the machinations, the of- 
fice seeking, and the sacrifices to popularity, which dis- 
grace our internal condition, are disposed to acquiesce 
in a crooked or ungenerous policy towards foreign na- 
tions, by which great advantages may accrue to their 
own country. Now the great truth on which the cause 
of virtue rests, is, that rectitude is an eternal, unaltera- 
ble, and universal law, binding at once •‘heaven ,ifnd 
earth, the perfection of God’s character, and the har- 
mony and happiness of the rational creation ; and in 
proportion as political institutions unsettle this great 
conviction — in proportion as they teach that truth, jus- 
tice, and philanthropy are local, partial obligations, 
claiming homage from the weak, but shrinking before 
the powerful — in proportion as they thus insult the aw- 
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ful and inviolable majesty of the Eternal Law — in the 
same proportion they undermine the very foundation of 
a people’s virtue. 

In regard to the other great interest of the communi- 
ty, its intelligence, government may do much good by 
a direct influence ; that is, by instituting schools or ap- 
propriating revenue for the instruction of the poorer 
classes. Whether it would do wisely in assuming to 
itself, or in taking from individuals, the provision and 
care of higher literary institutions, is a question not 
easily determined. But no one will doubt, that it is 
a noble function, to assist and develope the intellect in 
those classes of the community, whose hard condition 
exposes them to a merely animal existence. Still the 
agency of government in regard to knowledge is neces- 
sarily superficial and narrow. The great sources of in- 
tellectual power, and progress to a people, are its strong 
and original thinkers, be they found where they may. 
Government cannot, and does not, extend the bounds 
of knowledge ; cannot make experiments in the labora- 
tory, explore the laws of animal or vegetable nature, or 
establish the principles of criticism, morals, and religion. 
The energy which is to carry forward the intellect of a 
people, belongs chiefly to private individuals, who de- 
vote themselves to lonely thought, who worship truth, 
who originate the views demanded by their age, who help 
us to throw off the yoke of established prejudices, who 
improve old modes of education or invent better. It is 
true that great men at the head of affairs, may, and 
often do, contribute much to the grow th of a nation’s 
mind. But it too dftfcn happens that their station ob- 
structs rather than aids their usefulness. Their connex- 
ion with a party, and the habit of viewing subjects in 
reference to personal aggrandizement, too often obscure 
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the noblest intellects, and convert into patrons of narrow 
views and temporary interests, those, who, in other con- 
ditions, would have been the lights* of their age, and the 
propagators of everlasting truth. — From these views of 
the limited influence of government on the most pre- 
cious interests of society, we learn that political power 
is not the noblest power, and that, in the progress of 
intelligence, it will cease to be coveted as the chief and 
most honorable distinction on earth. 

If we pass now to the consideration of that interest, 
over which government is expected chiefly to watch, 
and on which it is most competent to act with power, 
we shall not arrive at a result very different from what 
we have just expressed. We refer to property, or 
wealth. That the influence of political institutions on 
this great concern is important, inestimable, we mean 
not to deny. But as we have already suggested, it is 
chiefly negative. Government enriches a people by 
removing obstructions to their powers, by defending 
them from wrong, and thus giving them opportunity to 
enrich themselves. Government is not the spring of 
the wealth of nations, but their own sagacity, industry, 
enterprise, and force of character. To leave a people 
to themselves, is generally the best service their rulers 
can render. Time was, when sovereigns fixed prices 
and wages, regulated industry and expense, and im- 
agined that a nation would starve and perish, if it were 
not guided and guarded like an infant. But we have 
learned, that men are their own best guardians, that 
property is safest under its owner’s care, and that gene- 
rally speaking, even great enterprises can better be ac- 
complished by the voluntary association of individuals, 
than by the state. Indeed, we are met at every stage 
of this discussion by the truth, that political power is 
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a weak engine compared with individual intelligence, 
virtue, and effort ; and we are the more anxious to en- 
force this truth, because, through an extravagant esti- 
mate of government, men are apt to expect from it 
what they must do for themselves, and to throw upon 
it the blame which belongs to their own feebleness and 
improvidence. The great hope of society, is individual 
character. Civilisation and political institutions are 
themselves sources of not a few evils, which nothing 
but the intellectual and moral energy of the private cit- 
izen can avert or relieve. Such, for example, are the 
monstrous inequalities of property, the sad contrasts of 
condition, which disfigure a large city ; which laws cre- 
ate and cannot remove ; which can only be mitigated 
and diminished by a principle of moral restraint in the 
poorer classes, and by a wise benificence in the rich. 
The great lesson for men to learn, is, that their happi- 
ness is in their own hands ; that it is to be wrought out 
by their own faithfulness to God and conscience; that 
no outward institutions can supply the place of inward 
principle, of moral energy, whilst this can go far to 
supply the place of almost every outward aid. 

Our remarks will show that our estimate of political 
institutions, is more moderate than the prevalent one, 
and that we regard the power, for which ambition has 
woven so many plots and shed so much blood, as des- 
tined to occupy a more and more narrow space, among 
the means of usefulness and distinction. There is, 
however, one branch of government, which wc hold in 
high veneration, which w t o account an unspeakable 
blessing, and which, for the world, we would not say a 
word to disparage; and we arc the more disposed to 
speak of it, because its relative importance seems to us 
little understood. We refeflo the Judiciary, a depart- 
21 . 
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meat worth all others iu the state. Whilst politicians 
expend their zeal on transient interests, which perhaps 
derive their chief importance from their connexion with 
a party, it is the province of the Judge to apply those 
solemn and universal laws of rectitude, on which the 
security, industry, and prosperity of the individual and 
the state essentially depend. From his tribunal, as 
from a sacred oracle, go forth the responses of justice. 
To us there is nothing in the whole fabric of civil insti- 
tutions so interesting and imposing, as this impartial 
and authoritative exposition of the principles of moral 
legislation. The administration of justice in this coun- 
try, where the Judge, without a guard, without a sol- 
dier, without pomp, decides upon the dearest interests 
of the citizen, trusting chiefly to the moral sentiment 
of the community for the execution of his decrees, is 
the most beautiful and encouraging aspect, under which 
our government can be viewed. We repeat it, there is 
nothing in public affairs so venerable as the voice of 
Justice, speaking through her delegated* ministers, 
reaching and subduing the high as well as the low, set-, 
ting a defence around the splendid mansion of wealth 
and the lowly hut of poverty, repressing wrong, vindi- 
cating innocence, humbling the oppressor, and publish- 
ing the rights of human nature to every human being. 
We confess, that we often turn with pain and humiliation 
from the hall of Congress where we see the legislator 
forgetting the majesty of his function, forgetting his re- 
lation to a vast and growing community, and sacrificing 
to his party or to himself the public weal ; and it com- 
forts us to turn to the court of justice, where the dispen- 
ser of the laws, shutting his ear against all solicitations 
of friendship or interest, dissolv ing for a time every pri- 
vate tie, forgetting public opinion, and withstanding pub- 
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lie feeling, asks only what is eight. To our courts, the 
resorts and refuge of weakness and innocence, we look 
with hope and joy. We boast, with a virtuous pride, 
that no breath of corruption has as yet tainted their pure 
air. To this department of government, we cannot 
ascribe too much importance. Over this, we cannot 
watch too jealously. Every encroachment on its inde- 
pendence we should resent, and repel, as the chief 
wrong our country can sustain. Wo, wo to the im- 
pious hand, which would shake this most sacred and 
precious column of the social edifice. 

In the remarks which we have now submitted to our 
readers, we have treated of great topics, if not wor- 
thily, yet, we trust, with a pure purpose. We have 
aimed to expose the passion for dominion, the desire of 
ruling mankind. We have labored to show the superi- 
ority of moral power and influence to that sway which 
has for ages been seized with eager and bloody hands. 
We have labored to hold up to unmeasured reprobation, 
him who would establish an empire of brute force over 
rational beings. We have labored to hold forth, as the 
enemy of his race, the man, who, in any way, would fet- 
ter the human mind, and subject other wills to his own. 
In a word, we have desired to awaken others and our- 
selves, to a just self-reverence, to the free use and ex- 
pansion of our highest powers, and especially to that 
moral force, that energy of holy, virtuous purpose, with- 
out which we are slaves amidst the freest institutions. 
Better gifts than these we cannot supplicate from God ; 
nor can we consecrate our lives to nobler acquisitions. 
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We perform a very gratifying duty, in introducing 
and recommending to our readers the book which stands 
at the head of this article. An attractive and quicken- 
ing work on practical religion we regard as a valuable 
accession to our literature. Indeed anything written 
with power on Christian morals and theology is most 
welcome. It is too true, and a sad truth, that religious 
books are preeminently dull. If we wished to impov- 
erish a man’s intellect, we could devise few means more 
effectual, than to confine him to what is called a course 
of theological reading. The very subject, to which, 
above all others, the Writer should bring his whole 
strength of thought and feeling, which allies itself to 
ouj noblest faculties, to which reason, imagination, taste, 
and genius should consecrate their noblest efforts, is of 
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all subjects treated most weakly, tamely, and with least 
attraction. Of course there arc splendid exceptions*, 
but we speak of the immense majority of theological 
books. It is wonderful how meii can think and" write 
upon religion to so little effect. That a theme so vast, 
so sublime as Christianity, embracing God and man, 
earth and heaven, time and eternity, connected inti- 
mately with all human history, deriving lights from all 
human experience, admitting application to the whole 
of human life, and proposing as its great end the ever- 
lasting progress of the soul — that such a subject should 
be treated so monotonously as to be proverbially dull, 
that its professed explorers should be able to plant their 
footsteps so exactly in the track of their predecessors, 
that the boundlessness of the field should so seldom 
tempt an adventurous spirit from the beaten way, is 
wonderful, and might seem a miracle to a man unac- 
quainted with the vassalage which has broken down the 
mind in the department of religion. It is true, that 
those who write on this topic are accustomed to call 
it sublime ; but they make its sublimity cold and barren, 
like that of mountain tops wrapped in everlasting snows. 
We write this, not in severity, but in sorrow of heart ; 
for we despair of any great progress of the human 
character or of society, until the energies of the mind 
shall be bent, as they seldom have been, on those most 
important subjects and interests of the human mind, 
morals and religion. 

As a striking proof of the poverty of religious litera- 
ture, and of the general barrenness of the intellect when 
employed in this field, we may refer to the small amount 
of original and productive thought in the English church 
since the days of L arrow and Taylor. Could our voice 
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be heard in England, we would ask impartial and gifted 
^men, more familiar with their country’s history than 
ourselves, to solVe the problem, how a Protestant Es- 
tablishment, %o munificently endowed with the means 
of improvement, should have done so little, in so long a 
period, for Christianity, should have produced so few 
books to interest the higher order of minds. Let not 
these remarks be misunderstood, as if we were wanting 
in respect and gratitude to a church, which, with all its 
defects, has been the bulwark of Protestantism, which 
has been illustrated by the piety and virtues of such 
men as Bishops Wilson, Berkeley, and Heber, and in 
which have sprung up so many institutions, consecrated 
to humanity, and to the diffusion of the Christian faith. 
We mean not to deny it the honor of having fostered 
talent in various forms and directions. Among the En- 
glish clergy we find profound and elegant scholars ; we 
find the names of those giants in ancient learning, Bent- 
ley and Parr, and a crowd of proficients in polite litera- 
ture, of whom Hurd and Jortin are honorable repre- 
sentatives. We speak only of the deficiency of their 
contributions to moral and religious science. With the 
exception of Clarke and Butler, we could not easily 
name any of the Establishment, since the time above 
specified, who have decidedly carried forward the human 
intellect. The latter of those is indeed a great name, 
notwithstanding the alleged obscurities of his style, and 
worthy to be enrolled among the master spirits of the 
human race. In regard to commentators, whose func- 
tion, as commonly executed, holds .a second rank in the- 
<>logy,.the English church, since the time of Hammond, 
has produced none of much value, except Bishop Pearce. 
We presume that she ^11 not lay claim to the heretical 
Locke, who carried into the interpretation o( the scrip-. 
79 
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tures the same force of thought, as into the philosophy 
of the mind ; or to Whitby, whose strenuous Arminian- 
ism, as Orthodoxy would reproachingly say, tapered off 
into that most suspicious form of Christianity, Unitari- 
anism. We have not yet named two of the most illus- 
trious intellectual chiefs of ,the church, Warburton and 
Horsley. Their great powers we most readily own; 
but Warburton is generally acknowledged to have wast- 
ed his mind, and has left no impression of himself on 
later times; whilst Horsley, though he has given us 
striking, if not judicious, sermons, in a style of unusual 
vigor, cannot be said to have' communicated, in any re- 
spect, a new impulse to thought, and in biblical criti- 
cism, to which he was zealously devoted, he is one of 
the last authorities on which a sound mind would lean. 
To Bishops Lowth and Sherlock we cheerfully acknow- 
ledge our obligations ; and we question whether the lat- 
ter has even yet received his due praise. We have not 
forgotten, though wc have not named, Tillotson, Seeker, 
and Portcus. They are all worthy of remembrance, 
especially Seeker, the clear and wise expounder of Chris- 
tian ethics ; but they added little or nothing to the stock 
which they received. It may be thought, that we have 
not been just to the Establishment, in passing over Paley. 
He has our sincere admiration. On one great topic, 
which indeed has been worthily treated by many of the 
clergy, wc mean that of Christian evidence, he has shed 
new light. By felicity of arrangement and illustration, 
he has given an air of novelty to old arguments, whilst 
he has strengthened his cause by important original 
proofs. His Horee Paulines is one of the few-; books 
destined to live. Paley saw what he did see, through 
an atmosphere of light. He seized on the strong points 
of his subject with an intuitive sagacity, and has given 
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his clear, bright thoughts, in a style which has made 
them the property of his readers almost as perfectly as 
they were his Own. In What then did he fail? We 
have said, that he was characterized by the distinctness 
of his vision. He was not, we think, equally remarka- 
ble for its extent. He was popular, rather than philo- 
sophical. He was deficient in that intellectual thirst, 
which is a chief element of the philosophical spirit. He 
had no irrepressible desire to sound the depths of his 
own nature, or to ascend to wide and all-reconciling 
views of the works and ways of God. Moral philoso- 
phy he carried backward, nor had he higher claims in 
religious, than in ethical science. His sermons are 
worthy of all praise, not indeed for their power over 
the heart, but for their plain and strong expositions of 
duty, and their awakening appeals to the conscience. 

We leave this topic with observing, that in the noblest 
branch of history, we mean Christian or ecclesiastical 
history, the English church has not furnished a single 
distinguished name. We have one mournful and de- 
cisive proof of this deficiency. The vast majority of 
English readers learn what they know of the progress 
and fortunes of their religion, from its foe and insulter, 
from Gibbon, the apostle of unbelief. The history of 
Christianity, the most important and sublime theme in 
this province of literature, has as yet found no writer 
to do it justice, none to be compared with the great 
names in civil history. The mightiest revolution in the 
records of our race remains to be worthily told. We 
doubt indeed, whether the true character, style, and ex- 
tent of the work which is needed, are as yet compre- 
hended. That the same rigorous impartiality, the same 
spirit of philosophical research into causes and effects, 
is to be carried into religious as into civil histpry, is im- 



perfectly understood. The records i>f particular sects 
and churches, instead of exhausting this great subject, 
are perhaps subordinate parts. We want to know the 
great conflict between Christianity and Heathenism, 
and the action and reaction of these systems on one 
another. We want to know the- influences of Christi- 
anity on society, politics, manners, philosophy, and lite- 
rature, and the modifications which it has received in 
return from all these mighty agents. We know not 
where history can find a nobler field for its graphic 
powers, than in the chivalrous ages of Christianity ; nor 
can it find in its whole range over the past, a subject 
so fitted, as the spread and fortunes of this religion, to 
its great end, which is, to throw light on the nature 
and powers of man, and to carry us deep into the human 
soul. When is this greatest and most lamentable chasm 
in our literature to be supplied P 

We have cited the English church as a proof of the 
unproductiveness of the intellect in religion, and of the 
barrenness of theological literature. Had we time, we 
might find corroborations in other sects. In truth a 
paralysing influence has been working mightily for ages 
in the Christian world, and we ought not to wonder at 
its results. Free action has been denied to the mind, 
and freedom is an essential condition of growth and 
power. A fettered limb moves slowly and operates 
feebly. The spirit pines away in a prison ; and yet to 
rear prison walls round the mind has been the chief toil 
of ages. The mischiefs of this intellectual bondage, 
arc as yet, we conceive, but imperfectly known, and 
need to be set forth with a new eloquence. If, as wo 
believe, progress be the supreme law of the soul and 
..the very aim of its creation, then no wrong can he 
inflicted ov. it so grievous, as to bind it down everlast- 



ingly to a. fixed; unvarying creed, especially if this creed 
was framed in an age of darkness, crime, and political 
and religious strife. This tyranny is preeminently 
treason against human nature. If growth be the su- 
preme law and purpose of the mind, then the very truth 
which was suited to one age, may, if made the limit of 
future ones, become a positive evil ; just as the garment 
in which childhood sports with ease and joy, would irri- 
tate and deform the enlarging frame. God, having 
framed the soul for expansion, has placed it in the midst 
of an unlimited universe to receive fresh impulses and 
impressions without end ; and man, ‘ dressed in a little 
brief authority,’ would sever it from this sublime con- 
nexion, and would shape it after his own ignorance or 
narrow views. The effects are as necessary as they arc 
mournful. The mind, in proportion as it is cut off from 
free communication with nature, with revelation, with 
God, with itself, loses its life, just as the body droops, 
when debarred from the fresh air and the cheering light 
of heaven. Its vision is contracted, its energies blight- 
ed, its movement constrained. It finds health only in 
action. It is perfect, only in as far as it is self-formed. 
— Let us not be misapprehended. Wc mean not to 
deny that, the mind needs the aid of human instruction, 
from the cradle to the grave ; but this it needs as a ma- 
terial to act upon, and not as a lesson to be mechanically 
learned. The great dim of instruction should be to give 
the mind the consciousness and free use of its own 
powers. The less of instruction the better, if it only 
propose to engender a slavish dependence and an inert 
faith. The soul often owes its best acquisitions to it- 
self. They come to it from glimpses of its ow r n nature 
which' 1 it cannot trace to human teaching, from the 
whispers of a divine voice, from stirrings and aspirations 
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of its Own unfolding and unbounded' energies,’ from the 
indistinct dawning of new truths , or from the sudden 
brightening of old truth?, which, if left to act freely, 
work a mighty revolution within. Against these inspi- 
rations, if so they may be called, which belong to the 
individual, and which are perpetually bursting the limits 
of received ideas, the spirit of religious tyranny wages 
its chief and most unrelenting war. It dreads nothing 
so much as a mind, in which these diviner motions 
manifest themselves in power. That it should- have so 
succeeded in checking and stifling them, is one of the 
very mournful reflections forced on us by human history. 
We have here one great cause of the sterility of theo- 
logical literature. Religion, by being imposed as a 
yoke, has subdued the faculties, which it was meant to 
quicken ; and, what is most worthy of remark, like all 
other yokes, it has often excited a mad resistance, 
which has sought compensation for past restraints in 
licentiousness, and disgraced the holy name of freedom, 
by attaching it to impiety and shameless excess. 

A great subject has led us far from our author. We 
return to him with pleasure. We welcome, as we have 
said, a book from Fenclon ; and we do so because, if 
not a profound, he was an original thinker, and because, 
though a Catholic, he was essentially free. He wrote 
from his own mind, and seldom has a purer mind taber- 
nacled in flesh. He professed to believe in an infallible 
church ; but he listened habitually to the voice of God 
within him, and speaks of this in language so strong, 
as to have given the Quakers some plea for ranking him 
among themselves. So little did he confine himself to 
established notions, that he drew upon himself the cen- 
•sures of his church, and, like some other Christians 
Svhom we <"ould name, has ever been charged with a 



refined Deism.* His works Jiave the great charm of 
coining fresh from the son/. He wrote from experience, 
and hence, though he often speaks a language which 
must , seem almost a foreign one to men of the world, 
yet he always speaks in a tone of reality. That he has 
excesses we mean not to deny ; but they are of a kind 
which we regard with more than indulgence, almost 
with admiration. Common fanaticism we cannot away 
with ; for it is essentially vulgar, the working of animal 
passions, sometimes of sexual love, and oftener of earth- 
ly ambition. But when a pure mind errs, by aspiring 
altera disinterestedness and purity not granted to our 
present infant state, we almost reverence its errors ; 
and still more, we recognise in them an essential truth. 
They only anticipate and claim too speedily the good 
for which man was made. They are the misapprehen- 
sions of the inspired prophet, who hopes to see in his 
own day, what he was appointed to promise to remoter 
ages. 

Fenelon saw far into the human heart, and especially 
into the lurkings of self-love. He looked with a pierc- 
ing eye through the disguises of sin. But he knew sin, 
not, as most men do, by bitter experience of its power, 
so much as by his knowledge and experience of virtue. 
Deformity was revealed to him by his refined percep- 
tions and intense love of moral beauty. The light, 
which he carried with him into the dark corners of the 
human heart, and by which he laid open its most hidden 
guilt, was that of celestial goodness. Ilencc, though 
the severest of censors, he is the most pitying. Not a 
tone of asperity escapes him. He looks on human error 
with an-angel’s tenderness* with tears which an angel 
might'slied, and thus reconciles and hinds us to our race, 
at the very moment of revealing its corruptions. 



£ That Fenelon’s views of human nature were, dark, too 
dark, w$ learn from almost every page of his writufgSi; 
and at this we cannot wonder. He was early thrown 
into the very court, from which Rochefoucauld drew 
his celebrated Maxims, perhaps the spot, above all oth- 
ers on the face of the earth, distinguished and disgraced 
by selfishness, hypocrisy, and intrigue. When we think 
of Fenelon in the palace of Louis Xiy., it reminds us 
of a seraph sent on a divine commjgsioft into the abodes 
of the lost ; and when we recollect that in that atmos- 
phere he composed his Telemachus, we doubt whether 
‘the records of the world furnish stronger evidence of the 
power of a divine virtue, to turn temptation into glory 
and strength, and to make even crowned and prosperous 
vice a means of triumph and exaltation. — Another cause 
of Fenelon’s unjust views of human life, may be found, 
we think, in his profession. ' All professions tend to 
narrow and obscure' the intellect, and none more than 
that of a priest. We know not indeed a nobler or more 
useful function than that of the Christian minister ; but 
superstitious notions and an imagined sanctity, have 
severed him more or less from his race, especially in a 
church which dooms him to celibacy, and from this un- 
natural, insulated position, it is impossible for him to 
judge justly of his kind. — We think too, that Fenelon 
was led astray by a very common error of exalted minds. 
He applied too rigorous and unvarying a standard to the 
multitude. He leaned to the error of expecting the 
strength of manhood in the child, the harvest in seed- 
time. On this subject, above all others, wd feel that 
we should speak cautiously. We know that there is a 
^lepity towards human deficiencies full of danger ,* .but 
^ there is, too, a severity far mote' common, and ylrhaps 
thore ruinous. Human nature, as ordinarily exhibited, 



merits jrebuke ; but whoever considers the sore trials, 
th#thick darkness, the impetuous will, the stjrong pas- 
sions, under which man commences his moral probation, 
will temper rebuke with pity and hope. There is a wis- 
dom, perhaps the rarest and sublimest attainment of the 
intellect, which is at once liberal and severe, indulgent 
and unbending ; which . makes merciful and equitable 
allowance for the innocent infirmities, the necessary 
errors, the obstructions and temptations of human be- 
ings, and at the same time asserts the majesty of virtue, 
strengthens the sense of accountableness, binds on us 
self-denial, and points upward, with a never ceasing im- * 
portunity, to moral perfection as the great aim and only 
happiness of the human soul. We will not say that 
l'enelon was a stranger to this broad, comprehensive 
wisdom, but we cannot name it as his chief distinction. 

We have said that we welcome the book under con- 
sideration, because it came from So pure and gifted a 
mind. We add, that we do not welcome it the less 
for coming from a Catholic. Perhaps we prize it the 
more; for we wish. that Protestantism may grow wiser 
and more tolerant, and we know not a better teacher of 
these lessons than the character of Tendon. Such a 
man is enough to place within the pale of our charity, 
the whole body to which he belonged. His virtue is 
broad enough to shield his whole church from that un- 
measured, undistinguishing reprobation, with which Pro- 
testant zeal has too often assailed it. Whoever remem- 
bers, that the Catholic communion numbers in its ranks 
niore than one hundred millions of souls, probably more 
than all other Christian churches together, must shudder 
at the sentence of proscription, which has sometimes, 
been passed on this imniense portion, of human beings. 
It is time that gteaf^y justice were done to this ancient 



and wide spread community. The Catholic church has 
produced some of the greatest and best men that ever 
lived, and this is proof enough of its possessing all the 
means of salvation. Who, that hears the tone of con- 
tempt, in which it is sometimes named, would suspect 
that Charlemagne, Alfred, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Tasso, Bossuet, Pascal, Des Cartes, were Catholics ? 
Some of the greatest names in arts and arms, on the 
throne and in the pulpit, were worn by Catholics. To 
come down to our own times, has not the metropolis of 
New England witnessed a sublime example of Christian 
Virtue in a Catholic bishop ? Who, among our religious 
teachers, would solicit a comparison between himself 
and the devoted Cheverus ? This good man, whose 
virtues and talents have now raised him to high digni- 
ties in church and state, who now wears in his own 
country the joint honors of an archbishop and a peer, 
lived in the midst of us', devoting his days and nights, 
and his whole heart, to the service of a poor and unedu- 
cated congregation. We saw him declining, in a great 
degree, the society of the cultivated and refined, that 
he might be the friend of the ignorant and friendless ; 
leaving the circles of polished life, which he would have 
graced, for the meanest hovels ; bearing, with a father’s 
sympathy, the burdens and sorrows of his large spiritual 
family ; charging himself alike with their temporal and 
spiritual concerns ; and never discovering, by the faint- 
est indication, that ho felt his fine mind degraded by 
;his seemingly humble office. This good man, bent on 
his errands of mercy, was seen in our streets Under the 
most burning sun of summer, and the fiercest storms of 
Winter, as if armed against the elements by the power 
Of charity. He has left us, but not to be forgotten. 
He enjoys among us what to such a man must be dearer 



than fame. His name is cherished where the great of 
this world are unknown. It is pronounced with bles- 
sings, with grateful tears, with sighs for his return, in 
many an abode of sorrow and want ; and how can we 
shut our hearts against this proof of the power of the 
Catholic religion to form good and great men ? 

These remarks, we trust, will not be perverted. 
None will suspect us of Catholic partialities. Of all 
Protestants, we have fewest sympathies with the Rom- 
ish church* We go farther than our brethren, in reject- 
ing her mysteries, those monuments of human weak- 
ness ; and as to her claims to infallibility, we repel them 5 
with an indignation not to be understood by sects, which, 
calling themselves Protestant, renounce in words, but 
assert in practice* a Popish immunity from error, a Po- 
pish control over the faith of their brethren. To us, 
the spiritual tyranny of Popery is as detestable as ori- 
ental despotism. When we look back on the history 
of Papal Rome, we see her, in the days of her power, 
stained with the blood of martyrs, gorged with rapine, 
drunk with luxury and crime. But what then ? Is it 
righteous to involve a whole church in guilt, which, af- 
ter all, belongs to a powerful few ? Is it righteous to 
forget, that Protestantism too has blood ou her robes ? 
Is it righteous to forget, that Time, the greatest of re- 
formers, has exerted his silent, purifying power on the 
Catholic as well as on ourselves ? Shall we refuse to 
see, and to own with joy, that Christianity, even under 
Papal corruptions, puts forth a divine power ? that men 
cannot wholly spoil it of its celestial efficacy? that, even 
under its most disastrous eclipse, it still sheds beams to 
guide the soul to heaven ? that there exists in human 
nature, when loyal to "conscience, a power to neutralize 
error, and to select and incorporate with itself what is 



pure and ennobling in the most incongruous system? 
Shall we shut our eyes on the fact, that among the clergy 
of the Romish church have risen up illustrious imitators 
of that magnanimous apostle, before whom Felix trem- 
bled ; men, who, in the presence of nobles and kings, 
have bowed to God alone, have challenged for his law 
uncompromising homage, and rebuked in virtue’s own 
undailnted tone triumphant guilt ? Shall we shut our 
eyes on the fact, that from the bosom of this corrupt 
church, have gone forth missionaries to the east and the 
west, whose toils and martyrdom will not be dimmed 
%y comparison with what is most splendid in Protes- 
tant self-sacrifice ? We repeat it, not boastingly, but 
from deep conviction, that we are exceeded by no sect 
in earnestness of desire for the subversion of the usurp- 
ed power of the Catholic church, of its false doctrines, 
and of its childish ceremonies so often substituted for 
inward virtue. We believe that these have wrought, 
and still work great evil. Still we see and delight to 
see, among those who adhere to them, the best attri- 
butes of men and Christians. Still we arc accustomed 
to refresh our piety by books which Catholics have 
written. Still we find one of our highest gratifications 
in those works of art, in which Catholic genius has em- 
bodied its sublime and touching conceptions of the form 
and countenance of Jesus, has made us awed witnesses 
of his miracles and cross, companions of his apostles, 
'and admirers, with a tender reverence, of the meek, 
celestial beauty of his sainted mother. With these im- 
pressions, and this experience, we cannot but lift up 
our voices against Protestant as well as Papal intoler- 
ance. We would purify Protestantism from the worst 
.stain and crime of Rome, her cruel bigotry, her nefari- 
ous spirit of exclusion. 



It would give us pleasure to enlarge on the character 
of Fenelon, had we not proposed to ourselves another 
and still more important object in this review. . But, in 
truth, this grateful duty has been so faithfully perform- 
ed in the Memoir added to the ' Selections, that our 
readers will have no cause to complain of our declining 
it. This sketch of Fenelon overflows with fervent yet 
discriminating admiration, and gives utterance to’affec- 
tionate reverence, with a calmness which wins our con- 
fidence. It is not easy to make extracts where the 
whole is so interesting. But as some of our readers 
may know Fenelon only by name, and as we wish all 
to know and love him, we insert a few passages. 

1 Fenelon, by mixing with all ranks and conditions, by associating 
with the unfortunate and the sorrowful, by assisting the weak, and 
by that union of mildness, of energy, and of benevolence, which 
adapts itself to every character, and to every situation, acquired the 
knowledge of the moral and physical ills which afflict human nature. 

It was by this habitual and immediate communication with all classes 
of society, that he obtained the melancholy conviction o’f the mise- 
ries which distress the greater part of mankiud ; and to the profound 
impression of this truth through his whole life, we must ascribe that ■' 
tender commiseration for the unfortunate, which he manifests in all 
bis writings, and which he displayed still more powerfully in all his 
actions.’ pp. 263, 4. 

4 In the course of his walks, he would often join the peasants, sit 
down with them on the grass, talk with them, and console them, 
lie visited them in their cottages, seated himself at tabic with them, 
and partook of their humble meals. By such kindness and famili- 
arity, he won their affections, and gained access to their minds. As 
they loved him as a father and friend, they delighted to listen to his 
instructions, and to submit to his guidance. Long after his death, 
ike old people who had the happiness of seeing him on these occa- 
sions, spoke of him with tMjr^ost tender reverence. a There,” they 
would say, a is the chair oii which our good Archbishop used to site 
in the midst of us ; we shall see him no more,” and then their tears 
would flow. 



1 The diocese of Cambrai was often the theatre of war, and expe- 
rienced the cruel ravages of retreating and conquering armies. But 
an extraordinary respect was paid to Fenelon by the invaders of 
France. *The English, the Germans, and the Dutch, rivalled the 
inhabitants of Cambrai in their veneration for the Archbishop. All 
distinctions of religion and sect, all feelings of hatred and jealousy 
that divided the nations, seemed to disappear in the presence of 
Fenelon. Military escorts were offered hi^ for his personal secu- 
rity, but these he declined, and traversed th# countries desolated by 
war, to visit his flock, trusting in the protection of God. In these 
visits, his way was marked by alms and benefactions. While he 
was among them, the people seemed to enjoy peace in the toaidst of 
war. 

4 He brought together into his palace, the wretched inhabitants 
of the country whom the war had driven from their homes, and took 
care of them, and fed them at his own table. Seeing one day that 
one of these peasants ate nothing, he asked him the reason of his 
abstinence. " Alas ! my lord,” said the poor man, “ in making my 
escape from my cottage, I had not time to bring off my cow, which 
was the support of my family. The enemy will drive her away, and 
I shall never find another so good.” Fenelon, availing himself of 
his privilege of safe conduct, immediately set out accompanied by a 
single servant, and drove the cow back himself to the peasant. 

4 44 This,’” said Cardinal Maury, 44 is perhaps the finest act of 
Fenclon’s life.” He adds, 44 Alas ! for the man who reads it with- 
out being affected.” Another anecdote, showing his tenderness to 
the poor, is thus related of him. A literary man, whose library was 
destroyed by fire, has been deservedly admired for saying, 44 \ should 
have profited but little by my books, if they had not taught me how 
to bear the loss of them.” The remark of Fenelon, who lost his in 
a similar way, is still more simple and touching. 44 1 would much 
rather they were burnt, than the cottage of a poor peasant.” 

‘The virtues of Fenelon give his history the air of romance ; but 
his name will never die. Transports of joy were heard at Cambrai 
when his ashes were discovered, which, it was thought, had been 
scattered by the tempest of the Revolution ; and to this moment the 
Flemings call him 44 The Good Archbishop.” 9 pp. 274, 5 . 

The Memoir closes in this touching strain ; — 

/ When we speak of the death of Fenelon, wo realize tho truth of 

hat we all-ucknowledge,. .though few feel, that the good man never 



dies ; that, to use the words of one of our eloquent divines, “death 
was but a circumstance in his being.” We may say, as we read 
his writings, that we arc conscious of his immortality; he is with us ; 
his spirit is around us ; it enters into and takes possession of our 
souls. He is at this time, as he was when living in his diocese, the 
familiar friend of the poor and the sorrowful, the hold reprover of 
vice, and the gentle guide of the wanderer ; he still says to all, in 
the words of his Divine^VIaster, “ Come to me, all ye that are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

c In the houses of the unlearned, where the names of Louis the 
Fourteenth and Bossuet have never entered, except as connected 
with Fenelon’s, where not a word of his native tongue would be un- 
derstood, • his spirit has entered as a minister of love and wisdom, 
and a well-worn translation of his Reflections, with a short Memoir 
of his life, is laid upon the precious word of God. What has thus 
immortalized Fenelon ? For what is he thus cherished in our 
hearts ? Is it his learning ? his celebrity ? his eloquence ? No. 

It. is the spirit of Christian love, the spirit of the Saviour of mankind, 
that is poured forth from all his writings ; of that love that conquers 
self, that binds us to our neighbour, that raises us to God. This is 
Fcnelon’s power, it is this that touches our souls. Wc feel that he 
has entered into the full meaning of that sublime passage in St. 
John, arid made it the motto of his life. “ Beloved, let us love one 
another ; for love is of God ; and every one that loveth; is born of 
God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; 
for God is love.” ’ pp. 282, 3. 

The translator has received and will receive the 
thanks of many readers for giving them an opportunity 
of holding communion with the mind of Fenelon. Iler 
selections are judicious, and she has caught much of 
that simplicity which is the charm of Fcnelon’s style. 
A want of coherence in the thoughts may sometimes be 
observed ; and this, wc suppose, is to be ascribed in 
part to the author, whose writings seem to be natural 
breathings of the soul, rather than elaborate works of 
art ; but still more to the translator, whose delicate task 
of selecting only what would suit and cdify tlu; Protes- , 
tant mind, must hav#0btnpelled her to make^ omissions 
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and sudden transitions, not very favorable to order and 
connexion. 

We now come to our principal object. We propose 
to examine the most distinguishing views, or system of 
Fenelon. We say, his ‘ system,’ for though he seems 
to write from immediate impulse^ his works possess 
that unity which belongs to the productions of all supe- 
rior minds. However he may appear to give his 
thoughts without elaboration or method, yet one spirit 
pervades them. We hear everywhere the same mild 
mid penetrating voice, and feel ourselves always in the 
presence of the same strongly marked mind. What 
then were Fenelon’s most characteristic views? — It 
may be well to observe, that our principal aim in this 
inquiry, is, to secure our readers against what we deem 
exceptionable in his system. We believe, as we have 
said, that he is not free from excess. He is sometimes 
unguarded, sometimes extravagant. He needs to he 
read with caution, as do all who write from their own 
deeply excited minds. He needs to be received with 
deductions and explanations, and to furnish these is our 
present aim. We fear that the very excellences of 
Fenelon may shield his errors. Admiration prepares 
the mind for belief ; and the moral and religious sensi- 
bility of the reader may lay him open to impressions, 
which, whilst they leave his purity unstained, may en- 
gender causeless solicitudes, and repress a just and 
cheerful interest in the ordinary pleasures and labors of 
life. 

What then are Fenelon’s characteristic views? We 
begin with his views of God, which very much dejter- 
jmine and color a religious system ; and these are simple 
'and affecting. He seems to regard God but in one 
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light, to think of him but in one character. God 
always comes to him as the father, as the pitying and 
purifying friend, of the soul. This spiritual relation 
of the Supreme Being, isy in the book before us, his all- 
comprehending, all-absorbing attribute. Our author 
constantly sets before us God as dwelling in the human 
mind, and dwelling^there, to reprove its guilt, to speak 
to it with a still voice, to kindle a celestial ray in its 
darkness, to distil upon it his grace, to call forth its love 
towards himself, and to bow it by a gentle, rational 
sway, to chosen, cheerful, entire, subjection to his pure 
and righteous will. Fenelon had fully received the 
Christian doctrine of God. He believed in him as the 
Universal Father, as loving every soul, loving the 
guiltiest soul, and striving with it to reclaim it to him- 
self. This interest of the Creator in the lost and 
darkened mind, is the thought which predominates in 
the writings of this excellent man. God’s care of the 
outward world, of men’s outward interests, of .the con- 
cerns of nations, seems scarcely to enter his mind. It 
is of God, present to the soul, as a reprover, enlighten- 
er, purifier, and guide to perfection, that he loves to 
speak, and he speaks with a depth of conviction and 
tenderness, to which, one would think, every reader 
must respond. 

We have seen the predominant view of the Supreme 
Being in the writings which we are examining. He is 
a spiritual father, seeking the perfection of every soul 
which lie has made.— Another great question, carrying 
ns still more deeply into Fenclon’s mind, now presents 
itself. In what did he suppose this perfection of the 
human soul- to consist? His views on this subject may 
he expr&gsed in two words, self-crucifixion and love to 
God. Through these human perfection is to be sought, 
24 . 
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In these, and especially in the last, it consists. Accord- 
ing to Fenelon, we are placed between two mighty at- 
tractions, self and God ; and the only important question 
for every human being, is, to which of these hostile 
powers he will determine or surrender his mind ? His 
phraseology on this subject is various, and indeed his 
writings are, in a great measure, expansions of this 
single view. He lays open the perpetual collisions be- 
tween the principle of selfishness and the principle of 
religious love, and calls us with his whole strength of 
persuasion, to sacrifice the first, to cherish and enthrone, 
the last. This is his great aim. This he urges in a 
diversity of forms, some of which may be repeated, as 
helps to a better apprehension of his doctrine. Thus 
he calls us ‘ to die to ourselves, and to live to God — 
‘ to renounce our own wills and to choose the will of 
God as our only rule ‘ to renounce our own glory 
and to seek the glory of God — ‘ to distrust ourselves 
and tc put our whole trust in God — ‘ to forget our- 
selves and to give our thoughts to God to renounce 
ease and to labor for God — ‘ to sacrifice pleasure and 
to suffer for God — ‘ to silence our own passions and 
to listen to the voice of God — ‘ to crucify self-love, 
and to substitute for it the love of God — ‘ to surrender 
our plans and to leave all things to God.’ These pas- 
sages give us Fenelon’s theory of perfection. Self, as 
he teaches, is the great barrier between the soul and its 
Maker, and self is to vanish more and more from our 
thoughts, desires, hopes, trust, and complacency, and 
God to become all in all. Our own interests, pleasures, 
plans,, advancement, all are to be swallowed up in an 
entire and unreserved devotion to the Will of God. 

Such is the doctrine of Fenelon, and it is essentially 
just. «*Self-crucifixion or self-sacrifice, and love to God 
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including love to his creatures, are the chief elements 
of moral perfection. The pure and noble mind of Fen- 
elon recognised as by instinct, and separated from all 
inferior adjuncts, these essential constituents or attri- 
butes of Christian virtue ; and there are passages in 
which he sets before us their deep and silent workings 
in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in the 
life, with a delicacy, power, and truth, which can hard- 
ly be surpassed. 

Still we think that Fenelon’s exposition of his views 
is open to objection. We think that his phraseology, 
notwithstanding its apparent simplicity, is often obscure ; 
that he has not set the due bounds to his doctrines ; and 
especially that refined minds, thirsting for perfection, 
may be led astray by his peculiar mode of exhibiting it. 
Our objections we will now state more fully. 

We have said that self-crucifixion and love to God 
are, in Fenelon’s system, the two chief constituents or 
elements of virtue and perfection. To these we will 
give separate attention, although in truth they often 
coalesce, and always imply one another. We begin 
with self-crucifixion, or what is often called self-sacri- 
fice, and on this we chiefly differ from the expositions 
of our author. Perhaps the word self occurs more fre- 
quently than any other in Fenelon’s writings, and he is 
particularly inclined to place it in contrast with and in 
opposition to God. According to his common teaching, 
God and self are hostile influences, having nothing in 
common ; the one, the concentration of all evil, the 
other of all good. Self is the principle and the seat of 
all guilt and misery. He is never weary of pouring re- 
proach on self, and, generally speaking, sets no limits 
to the duty of putting it to a painful death. Now lan- 
guage like this has led men to very injurious modes of 
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regarding themselves and their own nature , and made 
them forgetful of what they owe to themselves. It has 
thrown a cloud over man’s condition and prospects. It 
has led to self-contempt, a vice as pernicious as pride. 
A man, when told perpetually to crucify himself, is apt 
to include under this word his whole nature, and we 
fear that, under this teaching, our nature is repressed, 
its growth stinted, its free movements chained, and of 
course its beauty, grace, and power impaired. We 
mean not to charge on Fenelon the error of which we 
have spoken, or to hold him responsible for its effects. 
But we do think that it finds shelter tinder his phrase- 
ology, and we deem it so great, so pernicious, as to 
need a faithful exposition. Men err in nothing more 
than in disparaging and wronging their own nature. 
None are just to themselves. The truth on this great 
subject is indeed so obscured, that it may startle as a 
paradox. A human being, justly viewed, instead of be- 
ing bound to general self-crucifixion, cannot reverence 
and cherish himself too much. This position, we know, 
is strong. But strong language is needed to encounter 
strong delusion. We would teach, that great limitations 
must be set to the duty of renouncing or denying our- 
selves, and that no self-crucifixion is virtuous, but that 
which concurs with, and promotes self-respect. We 
will unfold our meaning, beginning with positions, which 
we presume will be controverted by none. 

If we first regard man’s highest nature, we shall see 
at once, that to crucify or renounce this, so far from 
being a duty, would be a crime. The mind, which is 
our chief distinction, can never be spoken or thought 
of too reverently. It is God’s highest work, his mirror 
and representative. Its superiority to the outward uni- 
verse is mournfully overlooked, and is yet most true. 



This preeminence we ascribe to the mind, not merely 
because it can comprehend the universe which cannot 
comprehend itself, but for still higher reasons. We be- 
lieve, that the human mind is akin to that intellectual 
energy which gave birth to nature, and consequently 
that it contains within itself the seminal and prolific 
principles from which nature sprung. We believe, too, 
that the highest purpose of the universe is to furnish ma- 
terials, scope, and excitements to the mind, in the work 
of assimilating itself to the Infinite Spirit ; that is, to 
minister to a progress within us, which nothing without 
us can rival. So transcendent is the mind. No praise 
can equal God’s goodness in creating, us after his own 
spiritual likeness. No imagination can conceive of the 
greatness of the gift of a rational and moral existence. 
Far from crucifying this, to unfold it must ever be the 
chief duty and end of our being, and the noblest tribute 
we can render to its Author. 

We have spoken of the mind, that highest part of 
ourselves, and of the guilt w r e should incur by crucify- 
ing or renouncing it. But the duty of self-crucifixion 
requires still greater limitations Taking human*na.ture 
as consisting of a body as well as mind, as including 
animal desire, as framed to receive pleasure through 
the eye and ear and all the organs of sense, in this larg- 
er view, we cannot give it up to the immolation which 
is sometimes urged. We see in the mixed constitution 
of man a beautiful ’ whole. We see in the lowest as 
well as highest capacity an important use ; and in every 
sense an inlet of pleasure not to be disdained. Still 
more, we believe, that he, in whom the physical nature 
is unfolded most entirely and harmoniously, who unites 
to greatest strength of limbs the greatest acuteness of 
the senses, may, if he will, derive important aids to the 
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intellect and moral powers from these felicities of his 
outward frame. We believe, too, that by a beautiful 
reaction, the mind, in proportion to its culture and 
moral elevation, gives vigor and grace to the body, and 
enlarges its sphere of action and enjoyment. Thus, 
human nature, viewed as a whole, as a union of the 
worlds of matter and mind, is a work worthy of a divine 
author, and its universal developement, not its general 
crucifixion, is the lesson of wisdom and virtue. 

We go still farther. The desire of oUr own individ- 
ual interest, pleasure, good, the principle which is ordi- 
narily denominated self-love or self-regard, is not to be 
warred against and destroyed. The tendency of this to 
excess is indeed our chief moral danger. Self-partiali- 
ty, in some form or other, enters into and constitutes 
chiefly, if not wholly, every sin. But excess is not es- 
sential to self-regard, and this principle of our nature is 
the last which could be spared. Nothing is plainer than 
that to gvery being his own welfare is more specially 
committed than that of any other, and that a special sen- 
sibility to it is imperiously demanded by his present state. 
He alone knows his own wants and perils, and the hour- 
ly, perpetual claims of his particular lot ; and were he tQ 
discard the care of himself for a day, be would inevita- 
bly perish. It is a remark of great importance, that the 
moral danger to which we are exposed by self-love, ari- 
ses from the very indispensableness of this principle, from 
the necessity of its perpetual exercise ; for according to 
a known law of the mind, every passion, unless careful- 
ly restrained, gains strength by frequency of excitement 
and action, i he tendency of self-love to excess results 
from its very importance, or from the need in which„we 
stand of its unceasing agency, and is therefore no rea- 
son for it*i extermination, and no reproach on human na- 
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ture. This tendency, however, does exist. It is strong. 
It is fearful. It is our chief peril. It is the precipice, 
on the edge of which we always tread. It is the great 
appointed trial of our moral nature. To this tendency, 
unresisted, tamely obeyed, \ye owe the chief guilt and 
misery of the present state, the extinction of charity, a 
moral death more terrible than all the calamities of life. 
This truth Fenelon felt and taught as few have done, 
and in his powerful warnings against this peril the chief 
value of his writings lies. He treats with admirable 
acuteness the windings of self-partiality, shows how it 
mixes with the best motives, and how it feeds upon, and 
so consumes our very virtues. All this is true. Still, 
self-love is an essential part of our nature, and must not 
and cannot be renounced. 

The strong tendency of this principle to excess, of 
which we have now spoken, explains the strong lan- 
guage, in which Fenelon and others have pointed out 
our danger from this part of our constitution. But it 
has also given rise to exaggerated views and modes of 
expression, which have contributed, perhaps, as much as 
any cause, to the universal want of a just self-respect. 
Self-love, from its proneness to excess and its constant 
movements, has naturally been the object of greater 
attention than any other principle of action ; and men, 
regarding it not so much in its ordinary operations as in 
its encroachments and its triumphs over other sentiments, 
have come to consider it as the chief constituent of hu- 
man nature. Philosophers, ‘ falsely so called,’ have la- 
bored to resolve into it all our affections, to make it the 
sole spring of life, so that the whole mind, according to 
their doctrine, may be considered as one energy of self- 
love. If to these remarks we add, that this principle, as 
its name imports, has self or the individual for its ob- 
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ject, we have the explanation of a very important fact 
in the present discussion. We learn how it is, that self- 
love has come to be called by the name of self, as if it 
constituted the whole individual, and to* he considered 
as entering into and forming human nature as no other 
principle does. A man’s self-love, especially when Un- 
restrained, is thus thought to be and is spoken of as 
himself; and hence the duty of crucifying or renounc- 
ing himself has naturally been urged by Fenelon, and a 
host of writers, in the broadest and most unqualified 
terms. 

Now it is not true that self-love is our only principle, 
or that it constitutes ourselves any more than other, prin- 
ciples, and the wrong done to our nature by such modes 
of speech needs to be resisted. Our nature has other 
elements or constituents, and vastly higher ones, to which • 
self-love was meant to minister, and which are at war 
with its excesses. For example, we have reason or in- 
tellectual energy, given us for the pursuit and acquisition 
of truth ; and this is essentially a disinterested princi- 
ple ; for truth which is its object, is of a universal, im- 
partial nature. The great province of the intellectual 
faculty, is, to acquaint the individual with the laws and 
order of the divine system ; a system, which spreads in- 
finitely beyond himself, of which he forms a very small 
part, which embraces innumerable beings equally favored 
by God, and which proposes as its sublime and benefi- 
cent end, the ever growing good of the whole. Again, 
human nature has a variety of affections, corresponding 
to our domestic and most common relations ; affect ions, 
Which in multitudes overpower self-love, which make 
others the chief objects of our care, which nerve the ami 
for ever recurring toil by day, and strengthen the wea- 
ried fraim.- to forego the slumbers of night. Then there 
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belongs to every man the general sentiment of humanity, 
which responds to all human sufferings, to a stranger’s 
tears and groans, and^ften prompts to great sacrifices for 
his relief. Above all there is the moral principle, that 
which should especially be called a man’s self, for it is 
clothed with a kingly authority over his whole nature, 
and was plainly given to bear sway over every desire. 
This is eminently a disinterested principle. Its very es- 
sence is impartiality. It has no respect of persons. It 
is the principle of justice, taking the rights of all under 
its protection, and frowning on the least wrong, however 
largely it may serve ourselves. This moral nature es- 
pecially delights in, and enjoins a universal charity, 
and makes the heart thrill with exulting joy, at the sight 
or hearing of magnanimous deeds, of perils fronted, and 
death endured, in the cause of humanity. Now these 
various principles, and especially the last, are as truly 
ourselves as self-love. When a man thinks of himself, 
these ought to occur to him as his chief attributes. He 
can hardly injure himself more, than by excluding these 
from his conception of himself, and by making self-love 
the great constituent of his nature. 

We have urged these remarks on the narrow sense 
often given to the word self \ because we are persuaded, 
that it leads to degrading ideas of human nature, and to 
the pernicious notion, that we practise a virtuous self- 
sacrifice in holding it in contempt. We would have it 
understood, that high faculties form this despised self, 
as truly as low desires ; and we would add, that when 
these are faithfully unfolded, this self takes rank among’ 
the noblest beings in'*fhe universe. To illustrate this 
thought, we ask the reader’s attention to an important, 
but mucji neglected view of virtue and religion. These 
are commonly spoken of in an abstract manner, as 
25 
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they w ere distinct from ourselves, as if they were for- 
eign existences, which enter the human mind , and dwell 
there in a kind of separation from itself. Now religion 
and virtue, wherever they exist, a?e the mind itself and 
nothing else. They are human nature, and nothing else. 
A good man’s piety and virtue are not distinct posses- 
sions ; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs 
to them belongs to himself. What is religion ? Not 
a foreign inhabitant, not something alien to our nature, 
which comes and takes up its abode in the soul. It 
is the soul itself, lifting itself up to its Maker. What 
is virtue ? It is the soul, listening to, and revering, and 
obeying a law which belongs to its very essence, the 
law of duty. We sometimes smile, when we hear men 
decrying human nature, and in the same breathing ex- 
alting religion to the skies ; as if religion were anything 
more than human nature, acting in obedience to its chief 
law. Religion and virtue, as far as we possess them, 
are ourselves ; and the homage which is paid to these 
attributes, is in truth a tribute to the soul of man. 
Self-crucifixion then, should it exclude self-reverence, 
would be anything but virtue. 

We would briefly suggest another train of thought 
leading to the same result. Self-crucifixion, or self- 
renunciation, is a work, and a work requires an agent. 
By whom then is it accomplished ? We answer, by the 
man himself, who is the subject of it. It is he who is 
summoned to the effort. He is called by a voice within, 
and by the law of God, to put forth power over himself, 
to rule his own spirit, to subdue every passion. Now 
this inward power, which self-crucifixion supposes and 
demands, is the most signal proof of a high nature which 
can be given. Ii is the most illustrious power which 
God confers. It is a sovereignty worth more than that 
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over outward nature. It is the chief constituent of the 
noblest order of virtues ; and its greatness, of course, 
demonstrates the greatness of the human mind, which is 
perpetually bound and summoned to put it forth. But 
this is not all. Self-crucifixion has an object, an end ; 
and what is it ? Its great end is, to give liberty and 
energy to our nature. Its aim is, not to break down 
the soul, but to curb those lusts and passions, 4 which 
war against the soul,’ that the moral and intellectual 
faculties may rise into new life, and may manifest their 
divine original. Self-crucifixion, justly viewed, is the 
suppression of the passions, that the power and progress 
of thought, and conscience, and pure love, may be unre- 
strained. It is the destruction of the brute, that the 
angel may unfold itself within. It is founded on our 
godlike capacities, and the expansion and glory of these 
is its end. Thus the very duty, which by some is iden- 
tified with self-contempt, implies and imposes self- 
reverence. It is the belief and the choice of perfection 
as our inheritance and our end. 

We have thus shown under what great limitations, 
self-crucifixion, or self-renunciation, is to be understood, 
and how remote it is front self-contempt. Our purpose 
was, after closing this discussion, to give a rational in- 
terpretation of the phrases in which Fene Ion has enjoin- 
ed this duty. But our limits allow us just to glance at 
one or two of these. Perhaps he calls upon us to do 
nothing so often as 4 to renounce our own wills.’ This 
is a favorite phrase ; and what does it imply ? that we 
are to cease to will ? Nothing less. The truth is, that 
the human will is never so strenuous, as in this act which 
is called the renunciation of itself, and by nothing does 
it more buijd up its own energy. The phrase means, 
that wo shopld sacrifice inclination at the least sugges- 
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tiou of duty. But who does not know* that the mind 
never puts forth such strength of purpose or will, as in 
overcoming desire ? And what js the highest end and 
benefit of this warfare with desire r It is, that the mind 
may accumulate force of moral purpose, that the will 
may more sternly, unconquerably resolve on the hardest 
duties and sublimest virtues to which God may call us. 

Once more, we are again and again exhorted by 
Fenelon to £ forget ourselves.’ And what means this ? 
Self-oblivion, literally understood, is an impossibility. 
We may as easily annihilate our being as our self-con- 
sciousness. Self-remembrance is in truth a duty, need- 
ful to the safety of every hour, and especially necessary 
to the great work of life, which is the conforming of 
ourselves, of our whole nature, to the will of God. 
There is no danger of our thinking of ourselves too 
much, if we will think justly ; that is, if we will view 
ourselves as what we are, as moral beings, accountable 
to a divine lawgiver, framed to delight in and to seek 
virtue, framed for an ever spreading philanthropy, called 
to sympathize with and to suffer for others, and through 
this path to ascend to our Original. There are, howev- 
er, senses in which we cannot too much forget ourselves. 
Our improvements of whatever kind, our good deeds, 
our virtues, "Whenever they are seized upon and magni- 
fied by self-love, or so recalled as to lift us above others, 
and to stifle that sense of deficiency and thirst for pro- 
gress, by which alone we can be carried forward, these 
we. cannot too earnestly drive from our thoughts. Our 
distinctions, whether of mind, body, or condition, when 
they minister to vanity or pride, when they weaken the 
consciousness of a common nature with the human race, 
narrow our sympathies, or deprave our judgments, these 
we cannot be too solicitous to foreet. Our nleasurcs, 
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when they are %o exaggerated by the imagination as to 
distract and overwhelm the sense of duty, should be 
forced to qttit their erasp on our minds. Such parts or 
constituents of oujrMrves we are to forget. Our moral, 
intellectual, immortal nature we cannot remember too 
much. Under the consciousness of it, we arc always 
to live. 

According to the views now given, self-crucifixion is 
the subjection or sacrifice of the inferior to the higher 
principles of our nature. It is the practical recognition 
of the supremacy and dignity of our rational and moral 
powers. No duty involves a more reverential view and 
care of ourselves. We have been the more solicitous 
to give this view of self-renunciation, because its true 
spirit is often mistaken, because it is often so set forth 
as to degrade, instead of exalting the mind. In truth, 
we feel more and more the importance of bringing men 
to juster conceptions of the inward gifts with which 
God has enriched them. We desire nothing so much, 
as to open their eyes tp their own spiritual possessions. 
We feel indeed the difficulties of the subject. We know 
that we have, to combat with a secret incredulity in 
many minds. We know 7 , that the clearest expositions 
will be imperfectly understood by those, who have 
nothing in their experience to interpret w'hat we utter. 
The mind, we are aware, can be clearly revealed to 
itself, only by its own progress. Its capacities of 
thought, of action, of endurance, of triumphing over 
pleasure and pain, of identifying itself w ith other beings, 
of seeking truth without prejudice and without fear, of 
uniting itself with God, of sacrificing life to duty, these 
immortal energies can only be felt to be real, and duly 
honored,^ by those in whom they are gradually and 
steadily junfolded. Still we do not despair of meeting 



some response, though faint, in multiludes. Such a 
spirit, as G'od has breathed into' men, cannot easily 
exist, without giving some signs its divine original. 
In most men, there are some relations of their own 
nature, some beams of a light which belongs not to the 
earth, some sympathies with what is good and great in 
character, some perceptions of beauty, some gushings 
from the deep fountain of love in the soul, some thirst- 
ings for a purer happiness, some experience of the pecu- 
liar joy of a disinterested deed, some dim conceptions 
at least of their intimate relations to God. Most men 
understand through experience these testimonies to the 
secret wealth and immortal destination of the soul ; 
whilst, in not a few, such a measure of intellectual and 
moral power has been called forth, that nothing is need- 
ed but a wise direction of their thoughts upon them- 
selves, to open to them the magnificent prospect of 
their own spiritual energy, and of the unbounded good 
into which it may be unfolded. For such we have - 
written. We regard nothing so important to a humanf* 
being, as the knowledge of his own mind, and of its 
intimate connexion with the Infinite Mind. Faith in 
what man contains as a germ in his own breast, faith 
in what he may become, in what he was framed to be, 
in that state of power, light, purity, joy, to which Jesus 
Christ came to exalt him, this faith seems to us the 
quickening, saving, renovating principle, which God 
sent his Son to revive in the soul, and happy arc they 
who can spread its empire in the world. 

We have finished our remarks on the first element of 
perfection, according to Fenelon, self-cruoijjfiXion. We 
proceed to the second, love to God. On tfes topic we 
MJpnjJed to enlarge, but have left ourselve$lh&le room. 
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We are happy to say, that we have less to object to Fen- 
elon’s expositions under this head, than under the former. 
Of the grandeur ar^tfhe happiness of this principle he 
speaks truly, worthny, in the penetrating language of 
calm and deep conviction. In one particular, we think 
him defective. He has not stated, and in truth, very few 
do state, with sufficient strength and precision, the mor- 
al foundation and the moral nature of religion. He has 
not taught, w'ith sufficient clearness, the great truth, that 
love to God is from beginning to end the love of virtue. 
He did not sufficiently feel, that religion is the expansion 
and most perfect form of the moral faculty of man. He 
sometimes teaches, that to do God’s will, we must re- 
nounce ourselves and silence reason ; as if the divine will 
were not in accordance with our faculties ; as if it were 
something dark and mysterious ; as if to follow it, we 
must quench the light of our own minds. Now the truth 
is, that the divine will is in harmony with our nature. 
It is God’s approbation and injunction of that moral 
rectitude, of which the great lines are written on the 
human soul, and to which reason and conscience, even 
when they fail to secure obedience, do yet secretly, and 
in no small degree, respond. The human mind and the 
divine law are not distinct and disconnected things. If 
man were not a law to himself, he could not receive the 
revelation of a law from Heaven. Were not the princi- 
ple of duty an essential part of his mind, he could be 
bound to no obedience. Religion has its foundation in 
our moral nature, and is indeed its most enlarged and 
glorious form, and we lament that this great truth does 
not shine' more brightly in the pages of Fenelon. We 
intended to giv£ to it a particular discussion ; but as we 
cannot do it justice in the present article, we prefer to 
dismiss it, and to offer a few miscellaneous remarks on 
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that sentiment of love towards God on whiclfour author 
so perpetually insists. 

We are aware that to some me^tenelon may seem an 
enthusiast. Some may doubt or aeny the possibility of 
that strong, deep, supreme affection towards the Supreme 
Beinff, with which Fcnelon’s book overflows. We won- 
der at this skepticism. We know, no property of human 
nature more undoubted, than its capacity pnd fulness of 
affection. We see its love overflowing in its domestic 
connexions, in friendships, and especially in its interest 
in beings separated by oceans and the lapse of ages. 
Let it not be said, that the affections, to which we here 
refer, have fellow beings for their objects, and do not 
therefore prove our capacity of religious attachment. 
The truth is, that one spirit runs through all our affec- 
tions, as far as they are pure ; and love to mankind, di- 
rected aright, is the germ and element of love to the 
Divinity. Whatever is excellent and venerable in hu- 
man beipgs, is of God, and in attaching ourselves to it 
we are preparing our -hearts for its Author. Whoever 
sees and recognises the moral dignity of impartial jus-^ 
tice and disinterested goodness in his fellow creatures, 
has begun to pay homage to the attributes of God. 
The first emotion awakened in the soul, we mean fiTial 
attachment, is the dawning of love to our Wither in 
Heaven. Our deep interest in the history ofrgood and 
gr^gt, ? men, our veneration towards enlightened legisla- 
tors, our sympathy with philanthropists, our delight iu 
mighty efforts of intellect consecrated to a gogd/Cause, ; 
all these sentiments prove our capacity of ah’ affection- 1 
ate reverence to God for he is at once the inspirer and 

tlm model, of this intellectual and mor^grandeurin.his 
Captures. We even think, that our love dj^pature has 

fifinitv ll lfh tlu> 1 At; n AT f'r\A fiurl nS tl 
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preparation for it ; for the harmonies of nature are only 
his wisdom made visible ; the heavens, so sublime, are 
a revelation of his immensity ; and the beauty of crea- 
tion image| to Us his overflowing love and blessedness. 
To us, hardly anything seems plainer, than that the 
soul was made % God. Not only its human affections 
guiflg it to him ; not only its deep wants, its dangers, 
and helplessness, guide it to him ; there are still higher 
indications of the end for which it was made. It has a 
capacity of more than human love, a principle or power 
of adoration, which cannot bound itself to finite natures, 
which carries up the thoughts above the visible universe, 
and which, in approaching God, rises into a solemn 
transport, a mingled awe and joy, prophetic of a higher 
life ; and a brighter signature of our end and happiness 
cannot be conceived. 

We are aware that it may be objected, that many and 
great obstructions to a supreme love of God belong to 
our very constitution and, condition, and that these go 
far to disprove the doctrine of our being framed for re- 
ligion as our chief good. But this argument does not 
move us. We learn from every survey of man’s nature 
and history, that he is ordained to approach the end of 
his creation through many and great obstructions; that 
effort is the immutable law of bis being; that a good, 
in proportion to its grandeur, is encompassed with hard- 
ship. The obstructions to religion are not greater than 
those to knowledge ; and accordingly history gives as 
dark yie.tys of human ignorance, as of human guilt. Yet 
who v on ’this ground, denies that man was formed for 
knowledge, that progress in truth, is the path of nature^ ; 
and that lm.ha(^fmpulses which are to carry forward his 
intcllectupl powbrs without end ? It is God’s pleasure, 
in his provisions for ..the mind, as well as for f the body, 



to give us in a rude state the materials of good, and to 
leave us to frame from them, amidst much conflict, a 
character of moral and religious excellence ; and in this 
ordination we, see his wise benevolence ; for by this, we 
may rise to the unutterable happiness of a free and mor- 
al union with our Creator. We ought t0 a( ld, that the 
obstructions to the love of God do not lie wholly in our- 
selves. Perhaps the greatest is a false theology. This 
interposes thick clouds between the soul and its Maker. 
It darkens and dishonors God and his works, and leaves 
nothing to sustain our trust and love. 

The motives, which are most commonly urged for 
cherishing supremo affection towards God, are drawn 
from our frailty and weakness, and from our need of 
more than human succour in the trials of life and in the 
pains of death. But religion has a still higher claim. 
It answers to the deepest want of human nature. We 
refer to our want of some being or beings, to whom we 
may give our hearts, whom we may love more than our- 
selves, for whom we may live and be ready to die, and 
whose character responds to that idea of perfection, 
which, however dim and undefined, is an essential ele- 
ment of every human soul. W r e cannot be happy be- 
yond our love. At the same time, love may prove our 
chief wo, if bestowed unwisely, disproportionately, and 
on unworthy objects ; if confined to beings of imperfect 
virtue, with whose feelings we cannot always innocent- 
ly sympathize, whose interests we cannot alw ays righo 
eously promote, w r ho narrow us to themselves, instead 
of breathing universal charity, who are frail j'rnu table, 
•exposed, to suffering, pain, and death. To seeurp a 
growing : J^miness and a spotless virtue* we need', for 
worthy of its whole treasure o$. love, 
td whrtm. ™s mav consecrate our whole e^isteinGC, in 
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approaching whom we enter an atmosphere of purity 
and brightness, in sympathizing with whom we cherish 
only noble sentiments, in devoting ourselves to whom 
we * espouse great and enduring interests, in whose 
character wd find the spring of an ever enlarging philan- 
thropy, and by attachment to whom, all our other 
attachments are hallowed, protected, and supplied with 
tender and sublime consolations under bereavement and 
blighted hope. Such a being is Clod. 

The word which Fenelon has most frequently used 
to express the happiness to which the mind ascends by 
a supreme love of Cod, is * peace,’ perhaps the most 
expressive which language affords. We fear, however, 
that its full import is not always received. There is a 
twofold peace. The first is negative. It is relief from 
disquiet and corroding care. It is repose after conflict 
and storms. But there is another and a higher peace, 
to which this is but the prelude, ‘ a peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,’ and properly called ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven within us.’ This state is anything 
but negative. It is the highest and most strenuous 
action of the soul, hut an entirely harmonious action, in 
which all our powers and affections are blended in a 
beautiful proportion, and sustain and perfect one anoth- 
er. It is more than silence after storms. It is as the 
concord of .all melodious sounds. Has the reader never 
known a season, when, in the fullest flow of thought 
and feeling, in the universal action of the soul, an in- 
ward calm, profound as midnight silence, yet bright as 
the still Rummer noon, full of joy, but unbroken by one 
throb of tiunultuous passion, has.' been breathed, through 
, his spirit, and given him a glimpse and presage of the. 
serenity of a happier world ? Of this character is 
peace of ref^jon. It is a conscious harmony .with Gojjjl 
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and the creation, an alliance' of love with all beings, a 
sympathy with all that is pure and happy, a surrender 
of every separate will and interest, a participation <jf the 
spirit and life of the universe, an entire concord of pur- 
pose with its Infinite Original. This is peace, and the 
true happiness of man ; and we think that human nature 
has never entirely lost sight of this its great ^nd. - It 
has always sighed for a repose, in which energy ,of 
thought and will might be tempered with an all-pervad- 
ing tranquillity. We seem to discover aspirations after 
this good, a dim consciousness of it, in all ages of the 
world. We think we see it in those systems of Orien- 
tal and Grecian philosophy, which proposed, as the con- 
summation of present virtue, a release from all disquiet, 
and an intimate union and harmony with the Divine 
Mmd. We even think, that we trace this conscious- 
ness, this aspiration, in the works of ancient art which 
time has spared to us, in which the sculptor, aiming V 
embody his deepest thoughts of human perfection, ha 
joined with the fulness of life and strength, a repose; 
which breathes into the spectator an admiration as calm 
as it is exalted., Man, we believe, never wholly lose? 
the sentiment of his true good. There are yearnings, 
sighings, which he does not himself comprehend, which 
break forth alike in his prosperous and adverse seasons, 
which betray a deep, indestructible faith in a, good that 
he has not found, and which, in proportion as they grow 
distmpt, rise to God, and concentrate the soul in him, 
as m*ohce its life and rest, the fountain at oucejof ener- 
gy fuid of peace. 

, ..... ^Iii the remarks, which have now been suggested by 
^^■yffitings of f'enelon, we have aimed to fise relig* 011 
^pi^^aggerations, vvliiqh, vye fqgtr, we^ffp^ts hiilu- 
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mice over reasonable men, and? at the same time to 
illustrate its dignity and happiness. We want time, or 
we should enlarge on the importance of this great sub- 
ject to every human being. We cannot however leave 
it, without earnestly recommending it to the attention 
of men of superior minds. The neglect which it gene- 
rally receives from these is one of the most discouraging 
signs of our times. The claims of religion on intelli- 
gent men are not yet understood, and the low place 
which it holds among the objects of liberal inquiry, will 
one day be recollected as the shame of our age. Some 
remarks on this topic may form a not unsuitable conclu- 
sion to the present article. , 

It is, we fear, an unquestionable fact, that religion, 
considered as an intellectual subject, is in a great mea- 
sure left to a particular body of men, as a professional 
concern ; and tfce fact is as much to be wondered at as 
deplored. It is wonderful that any mind, and especially 
a superior one, should not see in religion the highest 
object of thought. I t is wonderful that the infinite God, 
the noblest theme of the universe, should be considered 
as h' monopoly of professed theologians ; that a subject, 
so vast, awful, and exalting, as our relation to the Di- 
vinity, should be left to technical men, to be handled so 
much for sectarian purposes. Religion is the property 
and dearest interest of the human race. Every man 
has au equal concern in it. It should be approached 
with an independence on human authority. It should 
bo rescued from all the factions, which, have seized 
iipon it as their particular possession. Men of the 
highest intellect should feel, that, if there be a God, then 
his. character jyjd our relation to him throw all otlrcr 
subjects into, obscurity, and that the intellect, if 
;Cous$cmtea^ hiin,; canueviernttain its true qse, its fv|l 
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dimensions, and itsproper happiness. Religion, if it be 
true, is central truth, and all knowledge, which is not 
gathered round it, and quickened and illuminated by it, 
is hardly worthy the name. To -this great theme we 
would summon all orders of mind, the scholar, the states- 
man, the student of nature, and the observer of life. It 
is a subject to which every faculty and every acquisition 
may pay tribute, which may receive aids and ‘ lights 
from the accuracy of the logician, from the penetrating 
spirit of philosophy, from the intuitions of genius, from 
the researches of history, from the science of the mind, 
from physical science, from every branch of criticism, 
and, though last not least, from the spontaneous sugges- 
tions and the moral aspirations of pure but unlettered 
men. 

It is a fact which shocks us, and which shows the 
degraded state of religion, that not a few superior minds 
look down upon it as a subject beneath their- investiga- 
tion. Though allied with all knowledge, and especially 
with that of human nature and human duty, it is regard- 
ed as a separate and inferior study, particularly fitted 
to the gloom of a convent, and the seclusion of a minis- 
ter. Religion is still confounded, in many and in gifted 
minds, with the jargon of monks, and the subtleties and 
strifes of theologians. It is thought a mystery, which, 
far from coalescing, wars with our other knowledge 
It is never ranked with the sciences which expand and 
adorn the mind. It is regarded as a method of escaping 
future ruin, not as a vivifying truth through . which the. 
in tappet and heart are alike to be invigorated and en- 
larged. Its bearing on the great objects of thought and 
•ijthe great interests of life is hardly Suspected.,, This 
deg^adMion ol religion into a technical stpdyj this dis- 
jU£Mpl o{ it lrom morals, ' from philosoiihtf, fifo&thfe 
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various object^ of liberal research, has done it infinite 
injury, has checked its progress, has perpetuated errors 
which gathered round it in times of barbarism and igno- 
rance, has made it a mark for the sophistry and ridicule 
of the licentious, and has infused a lurking skepticism 
into many powerful understandings. Nor has religion 
suffered alone. The whole mind is darkened by the 
obscuration of this its central light. Its reasonings and > 
judgments become unstable through want of this foun- 
dation to rest upon. Religion is to the whole sphere of 
truth, what God is to the universe, and in dethroning 
it, or confining it to a narrow range, we commit very 
much such an injury on the soul, as the universe would 
suffer, were the Infinite Being to abandon it, or to con- 
tract his energy to a small province of his creation. 

The injury done to literature by divorcing it from re- 
ligion, is a topic worthy of separate discussion. Lite- 
rature has thus lost power and permanent interest. It 
has become, in a great measure, superficial, an image 
of transient modes of thought and of arbitrary forms oft 
life, not the organ and expression of immutable truth, 
and of^deep workings of the soul. We beg not to be 
misunderstood. We have no desire that literature 
should coniine itself wholly or chiefly to religious topics, 
and we hardly know a greater calamity which it eould 
incur, than by degenerating into religious cant. Next 
to profaneness, we dread the affectation of piety and the 
mechanical repetition of sacred phraseology. We only 
lament, that literature has so generally been the product 
and utterance of minds, which have not lived, thought, 
and written, under the light of a rational and sublime 
■ fait]i. ' Severed, from this, it wants the principle of im- 
mortality. We do not speak lightly when we say, that 
all werkjs offie intellect, which havc not in some meas- 
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ure been quickened by the spirit of religibn, are doomed 
to perish or to lose their power .; and that genius is pre- 
paring for itself a sepulchre, when it disjoins itself from 
the Universal Mind. Religion is, not always to remain 
in its present dark, depressed condition. Already there 
are signs of a brighter day. It begins to be .viewed 
more generously. It is gradually attracting to itself 
superior understandings. It is rising from the low' rank 
of a professional, technical study, and asserting its su- 
premacy among the objects of the mind. > A new era, 
we trust, is opening upon the world, and all literature 
will feel its power. In proportion as the true and sub- 
lime conception of God shall unfold itself in the soul, 
and shall become there a central sun, shedding its beams 
on all objects of thought, there will be a want of sym- 
pathy with all works which have not been quickened 
by this heavenly influence. It will be felt that the poet 
has known little of nature, that lie has seen it only un- 
der clouds, if he have not seen it under this celestial 
■Mght. It will be felt, that man, the great subject of 
literature, when viewed in separation from his Maker 
and his end, can be as little understood and portrayed, 
as a plant torn from the soil in which it grew', and cut 
off from communication with the clouds and sun. 

We are aware that objections will spring up to the 
doctrine, that all literature should be produced under 
the influence of religion. We shall be. told, that in this 
way ljSpjfciture w ill lose all variety and spirit, that a mo- 
notonous and solemn hue will spread itself over writing, 
and that a library will have the air of a tomb. We do 
1 not wonder at this fear. Religion has certainly been 
^accustomed to speak in sepulchral tones, and to wear any 4 
i^^ct;buta bright'and glo#ing orie. itlias*|f>st its « 
f£ee apd various nmveineqtiV flBut let us nSt t&ciflib to its J 
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nature, what hits befallen It from adverse circumstances. 
The truth as, that religion, justly viewed, surpasses all 
other principles, in giving a free and manifold action to 
the mind. It recognises in every faculty and sentiment 
the wqtkmanship of God, and assigns a sphered agen- 
cy to each. It tafces our whole nature under its guar- 
dianships and with a parental love ministers to its inferior 
as well as higher gratifications. False religion mutilates 
tfi© soul, sees evil in our innocent sensibilities, and rules 
with a tyrant’s frown and rod. True religion is a mild 
and lawful sovereign, governing to protect, to give 
strength, to unfold all our inward resources. We be- 
lieve, that under its influence, literature is to pass its 
present limits, and to put itself forth in original forms of 
composition. Religion is of all principles most fruitful, 
multiform, and unconfined. It is sympathy with that 
Being, who seems to delight in diversifying the modes of 
Ms agency, and the products of his wisdom and power. 
It does not chain us to a few essential duties, or express 
itself in u few unchanging modes of writing. II has the 
liberality dnd munificence of. nature, which not only pro- 
duces the necessary root and grain, but pours forth fruits 
and flqWers. Jt has the variety and bold contrasts of 
nature, which, at the foot of the awful mountain, scoops 
out the freshest, sweetest valleys, and embosoms in the 
wild, troubled ocean, islands, whose vernal airs, and love- 
liness, and teeming fruitfulness, almost breathe the joys 
of Paradise. Religion will accomplish for literature 
what it jnost needs ; that is, will give it depth, at the 
same time that it heightens its grace and beauty. The 
union of these attributes is most to be desired. Our 
literature is lamentably superficial, and to some the 
beautiful and the superficial even seem to be naturally 
conjoined, |l£et not beauty bj^o wronged. It resides 
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chiefly in profound thoughts and feelings. It overflows 
chiefly in the writings of poets, gifted with a sublime 
and piercing vision. A beautiful literature springs from 
the depth and fulness of intellectual and moral life, from 
an energy of . thought and feeling, to which nothing, as 
we believe, ministers so largely as enlightened religion. 

So far from a monotonous solemnity overspreading 
literature in consequence of the all-.pervading^influence 
of religion, w r c believe, that the sportive and comic 
forms of composition, instead of being abandoned, will 
only be refined and improved. We know that these 
are supposed to be frowned upon by piety ; but they 
have their root in the constitution which God has giuni 
us, and ought not therefore to be indiscriminately con- 
demned. The propensity to wit and laughter does in- 
deed, through excessive indulgence, often issue in a 
character of heartless levity, low mimickry, or unfeel- 
ing ridicule. It often seeks gratification in regions of 
impurity, throws a gaiety round vice, and sometimes 
even pofus contempt on virtue. But, though often and 
mournfully perverted, it is still a gift of God, and may 
and ought to minister, not only to innocent pleasure, 
but to the intellect and the heart. Man was made for 
relaxation as truly as for labor ; and by a law of his 
nature, which has not received the attention it deserves, 
he finds perhaps no relaxation so restorative, as that in 
which he reverts to bis childhood, seems to forget his 
wisdom, leaves the imagination to exhilarate itself by 
sportive inventions, talks of amusing incongruities in 
conduct and events, smiles at the innocent eccentricities 
atjpodd mistakes of those whom he most esteems, al- 
lowfi^Smself in arch allusions or kind-hearted satire, and 
transports himself into a world of ludicrous combina- 
tions. We have said, that on these occasions, the mind 
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seems to put off its wisdom ; but the truth is, that in a 
pure mind, wisdom retreats, if we may so say, to its 
centre, and there unseen, keeps guard over this transient 
folly, draws delicate lines which are never to be passed 
in the freest moments, and, like a judicious parent 
watching the sports of childhood, preserves a stainless 
innocence of soul in the very exuberance of gaiety. 
This' combination of moral power with wit and humor, 
with comic conceptions and irrepressible laughter, this 
union of mirth and virtue, belongs to an advanced stage 
of the character ; and we believe, that in proportion to 
the diffusion of an enlightened religion, this action of 
the mind will increase, and will overflow in compo- 
sitions, which, joining innocence to sportiveness, will 
communicate unmixed delight. Religion is not at vari- 
ance with occasional mirth. In the same character, the 
solemn thought and the sublime emotions of the im- 
proved Christian, may be joined with the unanxious 
freedom, buoyancy and gaiety of early years. 

We will add but one more illustration of our views. 
We believe that the union of religion with genius, will 
favor that species of composition to which it may seem 
at first to be least propitious. We refer to that depart- 
ment of literature, which has for its object the delin- 
eation of the stronger and more terrible and guilty 
passions. Strange as it may appear, these gloomy and 
appalling features of our nature may be best compre- 
hended and portrayed by the purest and noblest minds. 
The common idea is, that overwhelming emotions, the 
more they are experienced, can the more effectually be 
described. We have one strong presumption against 
this doctrine. Tradition leads us to believe, that Sliak- 
speare, though tie painted sfefaithfully and fearfully the 
storms of passion, was a c||g|gand cheerful man. The 



passions are too engrossed by their objects to meditate 
on themselves; and none are more ignorant of their 
growth and subtle workings than their- own victims. 
Nothing reveals to us the secrets of our own souls like 
religion ; and in disclosing to us, in ourselves, the ten- 
dency of passion to absorb every energy, and to spread 
its hues over every thought, it, gives us a key to all 
souls ; for in all, human nature is essentially one, having 
the same spiritual elements, and the same grand fea- 
tures. No man, it is believed, understands the wild and 
irregular motions of the mind, like him in whom a prin- 
ciple of divine order has begun to establish peace. No 
man knows the horror of thick darkness which gathers 
over the slaves of vehement passion, like him who is ris- 
ing into the light and liberty of virtue. There is indeed 
a selfish shrewdness, which is thought to give a peculiar 
and deep insight into human nature. But the know- 
ledge, of which it boasts, is partial, distorted, and vulgar, 
and wholly unfit for the purpose# of literature. We 
value it little. We believe, that no qualification avails.^ 
so much to a knowledge of human nature in all its forms, - 
in its good and evil manifestations, as that enlightened, 
celestial charity, which religion alone inspires ; for this 
establishes sympathies between us and all men, and 
thus makes them intelligible to us. A man, imbtied 
with this spirit, alone contemplates vice, as it really ex- 
ists, and as it ought always to be described. In the 
most depraved fellow beings he sees partakers of his 
own nature. Amidst the terrible ravages of the pas- 
sions, he sees conscience, though prostrate, not de- 
stroyed, nor wholly powerless. He sees the proofs of 
an unextinguished moral life, in inward struggles, in 
occasional relentings, in sighings for lost innocence, in 
reviving throbs of early affections, in the sophistry by* 
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which the guilty mind would become reconciled to it- 
self, in remorse, in anxious forebodings, in despair, per- 
haps in studied recklessness and cherished self-forget- 
fulness. These conflicts between the passions and the 
moral nature, are the most interesting subjects in the 
branch of literature to which we refer, and we believe, 
that to portray them with truth and power, the man of 
genius can find in nothing such effectual aid, as in the 
developement of the moral and religious principles in 
his own breast. 

We have given but a superficial view of a great sub 
ject. The connexion of religion with intellect and 
literature is yet to be pointed out. We conclude with 
expressing our strong conviction that the human mind 
will become more various, piercing, and all-comprehend- 
ing, more capable of understanding and expressing the 
solemn and the sportive, the terrible and the beautiful, 
the profound and the tender, in proportion as it shall be 
illumined and penetrated by the true knowledge of 
God. Genius, intellect, imagination, taste, and sensi- 
bility, must all be baptized into religion, or they will 
never know, and never make known, their real glory 
and immortal power. . 
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The work, of which we have prefixed the title to this 
article, was published several years ago, and has been 
read by many among us with pleasure and profit. But. 
it is nut known as widely as it should he, and we wish 
to call to it the notice which it merits. It is not an origi- 
nal work, but was compiled chiefly from the writings 
of the llev. Robert Fcllovvcs, whose name is probably 
known to most of our readers. The title we think not 
altogether happy, because it raises an expectation which 
the book does not answer. We should expect from it 
a regular statement of the great truths of our religion ; 
hut we find, what at present is perhaps as useful, a vin- 
dication of Christianity from the gross errors, which 
C alvinism has labored to identify with this divine sys- 
tem. This may easily be supposed from the table of 
contents. The hook professes to treat of the following 
subjects ; — The nature of religion and the mistakes that 
occur on that subject ; the free-agency and accountable- 
ncss of man ; the fall of Adam, and original sin ; the 
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doctrine of faith in general, and of religious faith in par- 
ticular ; the doctrine of works ; the doctrine of regen- 
eration ; the doctrine of repentance ; the doctrine of 
grace ; the doctrine of election and reprobation ; the 
doctrine of perseverance ; the visiting of the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children ; and the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. — To those who are acquainted with 
the five thorny points of Calvinism, the design of this 
compilation will be sufficiently understood from • the 
enumeration of topics now given ; and few designs are 
more praise- worthy, than to free Christianity from the 
reproach brought upon it by that system. 

The work under review is professedly popular in its 
style and mode of discussion. It has little refined and 
elaborate reasoning, but appeals to the great moral 
principles of human nature, and to the general strain of 
the scriptures. It expresses strongly and without cir- 
cumlocution the abhorrence with which every mind, 
uncorrupted by false theology, must look on Calvinism; 
and although some of its delineations may be overcharg- 
ed, yet they are substantially correct, and their strength 
is their excellence. The truth is, that not||jng is so 
necessary on this subject as to awaken moral feeling in 
men’s breasts. Calvinism owes its perpetuity to the 
influence of fear in palsying the moral nature. Men’s 
minds and consciences arc subdued by terror, so that 
they dare not confess, even to themselves, the shrink- 
ing, which they feel, frogp'the unworthy views which 
this systerp gives of God ; and by thus smothering their 
just abhorrence, they gradually extinguish it, and even 
come to vindicate in God y^hat would disgrace his crea- 
tures. A voice pf power and Solemn warning is need- 
ed to rottse ibeju frorp.-thiljliliargy, to glyp|hem a netv 
andj Jjustor dread, tlie ol^inpurriu&irGod’s dis- 
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pleasure, by making him odious, and exposing religion 
to insult and aversion. — In the present article, we in- 
tend to treat this subject with great freedom. But we 
beg that it may be understood that by Calvinism we in- 
tend only the peculiarities or distinguishing features of 
that system. We would also have it remembered, that 
these peculiarities form a small part of the religious 
faith of a Calvinist. He joins with them the general, 
fundamental, and most important truths of Christianity, 
by which they are always neutralized in a greater or 
less degree, and in some cases nullified. Accordingly 
it has been our happiness to see in - the numerous body 
by which they are professed, some of the brightest ex- 
amples of Christian virtue. Our hostility to the doc- 
trine does not extend to its advocates. In bearing our 
strongest testimony against error, w r e do not the less 
honor the moral and religious worth with which it is 
often connected. 

The book under review will probably be objected to 
by theologians, because it takes no notice of a distinc- 
tion, invented by Calvinistic metaphysicians, for rescu- 
ing their doctrines from the charge of aspersing God’s 
equity and goodness. We refer to the distinction be- 
tween natural and moral inability, a subtlety which 
may be thought to deserve some attention, because it 
makes such a show in some of the principal books of 
this sect. But. with due deference to its defenders, it 
seems tv us groundless and idle, a distinction without a 
difference. An inability to do our duty, which is born 
with us, is to all intents and according to the establish- 
ed meaning of the word, natural. Call it moral, or 
what you please, it is still a part of the nature which 
our Creator gifre us#|j|i fcp suppose that he punishes 
Us lor it/ because>iljgpt inability seated in the will, is. 
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just as absuxjij as to suppose him to punish us for a 
weakness of sight or of a limb. Common people can- 
not understand this distinction, cannot split this hair ; 
and it is no small objection to Calvinism, that, accord- 
ing to its ablest defenders, it can. only be reconciled to 
God’s perfections, by a metaphysical subtlety, which 
the mass of people cannot comprehend. 

If we were to speak as critics of the style of this 
book, we should say, that whilst generally clear, and 
sometimes striking, it has the faults of the style which 
was very current not many years ago in this country, 
and which, we rejoice to say, is giving place to a better. 
The style to which vve refer, and which threatened to 
supplant good writing in this country, intended to be 
elegant, but fell into jejuneness and insipidity. It de- 
Jighted in words and arrangements of words, which 
were little soiled by common use, and mistook a spruce 
neatness for grace. We had a Procrustes’ bed for sen- 
tences, and there seemed to be a settled war between 
• the style of writing and the free style of conversation. 
Times we think have changed. Men have learned 
more to write as they speak, and are ashamed to dress 
up familiar thoughts, as if they were just arrived from 
a far country, and could not appear in public without a 
foreign and studied attire. They have learned that 
common words are common, precisely' because most fit- 
ted to express real feeling and strong conception, and 
that the circuitous, measured phraseology, which was 
called elegance, was but the parade of weakness. They 
have learned that words are the signs of thought, and 
worthless counterfeits without it, and that style is good, 
when, instead of being anxiously cast into a mould, it 
segpsjt free and natural expression c>f thought, and gives 
power t he * xvqtkjffaa §|^||^guthor’s: mind. 
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We have been led to make these remarks on the 
style which in a degree marks the book before us, from 
a persuasion that this mode of writing has been partic- 
ularly injurious to religion, and to rational religion. It 
has crept into sermons perhaps more than into any 
other compositions, and has imbued them with that 
soporific quality, which they have sometimes been found 
to possess in an eminent degree. How many hearers 
have been soothed by a smooth watery flow of words, a 
regular chime of sentences, and elegantly rocked into re- 
pose. We are aware, that preachers, above all writers, . 
are excusable for this style, because it is the easiest ; 
and having too much work to do, they must do it of 
course in the readiest way. But we mourn the neces- 
sity, and mourn still more the effect. — It gives us great 
pleasure to say, that in this particular, we think we 
perceive an improvement taking place in this region. 
Breaching is becoming more direct, aims more at 
impression, and seeks the nearest way to raen.’s hearts 
and consciences. We often hear from the pulpit 
strong thought in plain and strong language, ft is 
hoped, from the state of society, that we shall not fly 
from one extreme to another, and degenerate into 
coarseness ; but perhaps -even this is a less evil than 
tameness and insipidity. 

To 'return ; the principal argument against Calvin- 
ism in the General View of Christian Doctrines is the 
moral argument , or that which is drawn from the in- 
consistency of the system with’ the divine perfections, 
h is plain that' a doctrine which contradicts our best 
ideas , of goodness and justice, cannot Come from the 
just, andy gooff God? or be^a true representation of his 
character! ^This moral* argument hab always been 
powerful to the piiltihgvtibwu^the strongholds of.Cal* 
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vinism. Even in the dark period, when this system 
was shaped and finished at Geneva, its advocates often 
writhed under the weight of it ; and we cannot but deem 
it a mark of the progress of society, that Calvinists are 
more and more troubled with the palpable repugnance 
of their doctrines to God’s nature, and. accordingly 
labor to soften and explain them, until in many cases 
the name only is retained. If the stern reformer of 
Geneva could lift up his head, and hear the mitigated 
tone in which some of his professed followers dispense 
his fearful doctrines, we fear, that he could not lie down 
in peace, until he had poured out his displeasure on 
their cowardice and degeneracy. He would tell them 
with a frown, that moderate Calvinism was a solecism, 
a contradiction in terms, and would bid them in scorn 
to join their real friend, Arminius. Such is the power 
of public opinion and of an improved state of society 
on creeds, that naked, undisguised Calvinism is not 
very loud of showing itself, and many of consequence 
know imperfectly what it means. What then is the 
system against which the View of Christian Doctrines 
is directed ? 

Calvinism teaches, that in consequence of Adam’s 
sin in eating the forbidden fruit, God brings into life all 
his posterity with a nature wholly corrupt, so that they 
are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to 
all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil, and that continually. It teaches, that all mankind, 
having fallen in Adam, are under God’s wrath and 
cuffce, and so made liable to all miseries in this life, 
to death itself, and to the pains of hell forever. If 
teaches, that from this ruined race God out ofhis mere 
gopd ^casure has elected a certain number to' be saved 
j?y CJmst, not induced tp this choice by any foresight of 
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their faith or good works, but wholly by his free grace and 
love ; and that having thus predestinated them to eter- 
nal life, he renews and sanctifies them by his almighty 
and special agency, and brings them into a state of grace, 
from which they cannot fall and perish. It teaches, that 
the rest of mankind he is pleased to pass over, and to 
ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sins, to the 
honor of his justice and power ; in other words, he leaves 
the rest to the corruption in which they were born, with- 
holds the grace which is necessary to their recovery, and 
condemns them to ‘ most grievous torments in soul and 
body without intermission in hell fire forever.’ Such 
is Calvinism, as gathered from the most authentic 
records of the doctrine. Whoever will consult the fa- 
mous Assembly’s Catechisms and Confession, will see 
the peculiarities of the system in all their length and 
breadth of deformity. A man of plain sense,, whose 
spirit has not been broken to this creed by education 
or terror, will think that it is not necessary for us to 
travel to heathen countries, to learn how mournfully 
ihc human' mind may misrepresent the Deity. 

The inoral argument, against Calvinism, of which we 
have spoken, must seem irresistible to common and un- 
perverted minds, after attending to the brief statement 
now given. It will be asked with astonishment, How 
is it possible that men can hold these doctrines and yet 
maintain God’s goodness and equity ? What principles 
can be more contradictory — To remove the objection 
to Calvinism, which is drawn from its repugnance to 
the divine perfections, recourse has been had, as before 
observed, to the distinction between natural and moral 
inability,, fold fo other like subtleties. But a more com- 
mon reply, we conceive, has been drawn from the weak- 
uoss ahd imperfection of foe fojfoair mind, and from its 
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incapacity of comprehending God. Calvinists will tell 
us, that because a doctrine opposes our convictions of 
rectitude, it is not necessarily false ; that apparent are 
not always real inconsistencies ; that God is an infinite 
and incomprehensible being, and not to be tried by our 
ideas of fitness and morality ; that we bring their system 
to an incompetent tribunal, when we submit it to the 
decision of human reason and conscience ; that we are 
weak judges of what is right and wrong, good and evil 
in the Deity ; that the happiness of the universe may , 
require an administration of human affairs which is very 
offensive to limited understandings ; that we must fol- 
low revelation, not reason or moral feeling, and must 
consider doctrines which shock us in revelation, as aw- 
ful mysteries, which are dark through our ignorance, 
and which time will enlighten. How little, it is added, 
can man explain or understand God’s ways. How in- 
consistent the miseries of life appear with goodness in 
the Creator. How prone too have men always been to 
confound good and evil, to call the just, unjust. How 
presumptuous is it in such a being, to sit in judgment 
upon God, and to question the rectitude of the divine 
administration, because it shocks his sense of rectitude. 
Such we conceive to be a fair statement of the man- 
ner in which the Calvinist frequently meets the Objec- 
tion, that his system- is at war with God’s attributes. 
Such the reasoning by which the voice of conscience 
and nature is stifled, and men are reconciled to doc- 
trines, which, if tried by the established principles of 
morality, would be rejected with horror. On this rea- 
soning we purpose to offer some remarks ; and we shall 
avail ourselves of the opportunity, to give our’ views, of 
the confidence which is due to our rational and moral 
faculties in religion. * 
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That God is infinite, and that man often errs, we af- 
firm as strongly as our Calvinistic brethren. We de- 
sire to think humbly of ourselves, and reverently of 
our Creator. In the strong language of scripture, ‘ We 
now see through a glass darkly.’ ‘We cannot by 
searching find out God unto perfection ? Clouds and 
darkness are round about him. . His judgments are 
a great deep.’. God is great and good beyond utter- 
ance or thought. We have no disposition to idolize our 
own powers, or to penetrate the secret counsels of the 
Deity. But on the other hand, we think it ungrateful 
to disparage the powers which our Creator has given 
us, or to question the certainty or importance of the 
knowledge which he has seen fit to place within our 
reach. There is an affected humility, we think, as 
dangerous as pride. We may rate our faculties too 
meanly, as well as too boastingly. The worst error in 
ioligion after all, is that of the skeptic, who records tri- 
umphantly the weaknesses and wanderings of the hu- 
man intellect, and maintains that no trust is due to the 
decisions of this erring reason. We by no means con- 
ceive, that, man’s greatest danger springs from pride 
of understanding, though we think as badly of this vice 
as other Christians. The history of the church proves, 
that men may trust their faculties too little as w ell as 
too muqh, and that the timidity, which shrinks from 
investigation, has injured the mind, and betrayed the 
interests of Christianity, as much as an irreverent bold- 
ness of thought. 

It- is an important truth, which, we apprehend, has 
not been sufficiently developed, that the ultimate reli- 
ance of a jhuman being is and must be on his own mind. 
To confide in God, we must first confide in the facul- 
ties, by which He is apprehended, and by which the 



proofs of his existence me weighed. A trust in om 
ability to distinguish between truth and falsehood is 
implied in every act of belief; for to question this abil- 
ity would of necessity unsettle all belief. We cannot 
take a step in reasoning or action without a secret 
reliance on our own minds. Religion in particular 
implies, that we have understandings endowed and 
qualified for the highest employments of intellect. 
In affirming the existence and perfections of God, 
we suppose and affirm the existence in ourselves of 
faculties which correspond to these sublime objects, 
and which are fitted to discern them. Religion is a 
conviction and an act of the human soul, so that in de- 
nying confidence to the one we subvert the truth and 
claims of the other. Nothing is gained to piety by de- 
grading human nature, for in the competency of this 
nature to know and judge of God all piety has its. 
foundation. Our proneness to err instructs us indeed 
to use our powers with great caution, but not to con-' 
temn and neglect them. The occasional abuse of our 
faculties, be it ever so enormous, does not prove them 
unfit for their highest end, which is, to form clear and 
consistent views of God. Because our eyes sometimes 
fail or deceive us, would a wise man pluck them out, or 
cover them with a bandage, and choose to walk and 
w’ork in the dark ? or because they cannot distinguish 
distant objects, can they discern nothing clearly in their 
proper sphere, and is sight to be pronounced a fallacious 
guide ? Men who, to support a creed, would shake our 
trust in the calm, deliberate, and distinct decisions of 
our rational and moral powers, endanger religion more 
than its open foes, and forge the deadliest weapon for 
the infidel. 
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It is true that God is an infinite being, and also true, 
that his powers and perfections, his purposes and opera- 
tions, Ills ends and means, being unlimited, are incom- 
prehensible. In other words, they cannot be wholly 
taken in or embraced by the human mind. In the 
strong and figurative language of scripture, we ‘ know 
nothing’ of God’s ways ; that is, we know very Jew of 
them. But this is just as true of the most advanced 
archangel as of man. In comparison with the vastness 
of God’s system, the range of the highest created intel- 
lect is narrow ; and in this particular, man’s lot does 
not differ from that of his elder brethren in heaven. 
We are both confined in our observation and experience 
to a little spot in the creation. But are an angel’s fac- 
ulties worthy of no trust, or is his knowledge uncertain, 
because he learns and reasons from a small part of 
God’s works ? or are his judgments respecting the Cre- 
ator to bo charged with presumption, because his views 
do not spread through the ■whole extent of the universe ? 
We grant that our understandings cannot stretch be- 
yond a very narrow sphere! But still the lessons, 
which we learn, within this sphere, are just as sure, as 
if it were indefinitely enlarged. Because much is un- 
explored, we are not to suspect what we have actually 
discovered. Knowledge is not the less real, because 
confined. The man who has never set foot beyond his 
native village, knows its scenery and inhabitants as 
undoubiingly, as if he had travelled to the poles. We 
indeed see very little ; but that little is as true, as if 
everything else were seen ; and our future discoveries 
must agree with and Support it. Should the whole order 
and .purposes of the universe be opened to us, it is cer- 
tain that ’[.nothing would be disclosed, which would in 
an y degree shake our persuasion, that the earth is in-. 
29 
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habited by rational and moral beings, who are author- 
ised to expect from their Creator the most benevolent 
and equitable government. No extent of observation 
can unsettle those primary and fundamental principles 
Of moral truth, which we derive from our highest facul- 
ties operating in the relations in which God has fixed 
us. In every region and period of the universe, it will 
be as true as it is now on the earth, that knowledge and 
power are the treasures of responsibility, and that natu- 
ral incapacity absolves from guilt. These and other 
moral verities, which are among our clearest percep- 
tions, would, if possible, be strengthened, in proportion 
as our powers should be enlarged ; because harmony and 
consistency are the characters of God’s administration, 
and all our researches into tlid universe only serve to 
manifest its unity, and to show a wider operation of the 
laws which we witness and experience on earth. 

We grant that God is incomprehensible , in the sense 
already, given. But he is not therefore unintelligible ; 
and this distinction we conceive to be important. We 
do not pretend to know the whole nature and proper- 
ties of God, but still we can form some 'clear ideas of 
him, and can reason from these ideas as justly as from 
any other. The truth is, that we cannot be said to 
comprehend any being whatever, not the simplest plant 
or animal. All have hidden properties. Our knowl- 
edge of all is limited. But have we therefore no 
distinct ideas of the objects around us, and is all our 
reasoning about them unworthy of trust ? Because 
God is infinite, his name is not therefore a mere sound. 
It is a representative of some distinct conceptions of our 
Creator; and these conceptions are as sure, and impor- 
tant, and as proper materials for the reasoning faculty, 
.as they would be if our views Were indefinitely enlarg- 
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ed. We cannot indeed trace God’s goodness and recti- 
tude through the whole field of his operations ; but we 
know the essential nature of these attributes, and there- 
fore can often judge what accords with and opposes 
them. God’s goodness, because infinite, does not cease 
to be goodness, or essentially differ from the same attri- 
bute in man ; nor does justice change its nature, so that 
it cannot be understood, because it is seated in an un- 
bounded mind. There have indeed been philosophers, 

‘ falsely so called,’ who have argued from the unlimit- 
ed nature of God, that we cannot ascribe to him justice 
and other moral attributes, in any proper or definite 
sense of those words ; and the inference is plain, that 
all religion or worship, wanting an intelligible object, 
must be a misplaced, tyasted offering. This doctrine 
from the infidel we reject with abhorrence ; but some- 
thing, not very different, too often reaches us from the 
mistaken Christian ; who, to save his creed, shrouds the 
Creator in utter darkness. In opposition to both, we 
maintain that God’s attributes are intelligible, and that 
we can conceive as truly of his goodness and justice, 
as of these qualities in men. In fact, tljpse qualities 
are essentially the same in God and man, though dif- 
fering in degree, in purity, and in extent of operation. 
We know not and we cannot conceive of any other jus- 
tice or goodness, than we learn from our own nature ; 
and if God have not these, he is altogether unknown to 
us as a moral being; he offers nothing for esteem and 
love to rest upon ; the objection of the infidel is just, that 
worship i? wasted ; * We worship we know not what.’ 

It is asked, on what authority we ascribe to God 
goodness 8|pd rectitude, in the sense in which these 
attributes Belong to men, or how we can judge of the 
aaturq of attributes in the mind of the Creator? We 
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answer by asking, How it is that we become acquaint- 
ed with the mind of a fellow creature ? The last is as 
invisible, as removed from immediate inspection, as the 
first. Still we do not hesitate to speak of the justice 
and goodness of a neighbour ; and how do we gain our 
knowledge? We answer, by witnessing the effects, 
operations, and expressions of these attributes. It’is a 
law of our na^ire to argue from the effect to the cause, 
from the action to the agent, from the ends proposed 
and from the means of pursuing them, to the character 
and disposition of the being in whom we observe them. 
By these processes, we learn the invisible* mind and 
character of man ; and by the same we ascend to the 
mind of God, whose works, effects, operations, and 
ends, are as expressive and significant of justice and 
goodness, as the best and most decisive actions of men. 
If this reasoning be sound, (and all religion rests upon 
it,) then God’s justice and goodness are intelligible at- 
tributes, agreeing essentially with the same qualities in 
ourselves. Their operation indeed is infinitely wider, 
and they are employed in accomplishing not only imme- 
diate but remote and unknown ends. Of consequence, 
wc must expect that many parts of the divine, adminis- 
tration will be obscure, that is, will not produce immedi- 
ate good, and an immediate distinction between virtue 
and vide. But still the unbounded operationJt>f these 
attributes does not change their nature. Thejf are still 
the same, as if they acted in the narrowest sphere. 
We can still determine in many cases what does not 
accord with them. We are particularly sure that those 
essential principles of justice, which enter into and even 
form our conception of this attribute, must pervade 
every province and every period of the administration 
of a just being, and, that to suppose the Crcator,>tajy 
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Instance to forsake them, is to charge him directly with 
.unrighteousness, however loudly the lips may compli- 
^nagpt his equity. ; ; 

jpfBut is it not presumptuous in man,’ it is continual- 
Hteaid, ‘ to sit in judgment on God ? ’ We answer, 
|Rt to ‘ sit in judgment on God ’ is an ambiguous and 
Sfnsive pM-ase, conveying to common minds the ideas 
of irrevserence, boldness, familiarity. The question 
would be better stated thus; — Is it not presumptuous in 
man to judge concerning God, and concerning what 
agrees or disagrees with his attributes? We answer 
confidently, No ; for in many cases we are competent 
and eveft bound to judge. And we plead first in our 
defence the scriptures. How continually does God in 
his word appeal to the understanding and moral judg- 
ment of man. ‘ 0 inhabitants of Jerusalem and men 


of Judah, judge, I pray you between me and my vine- 
yard. What could have been done more to my vineyard, 

that I have not done in it.’ We observe in the next 

» 

place, that all religion supposes and is built on judg- 
ments passed by us on God and on his operations. Is 
it. not, for example, our duty and a leading part of piety 
to praise God ? And what is mining a being, but to 
adjudge and ascribe to him judHffil generous deeds and 
motives? And of what valiPis praise, except from 
those, who are capable of distinguishing between actions 
whiph exalt, and actions which degrade the character ? 
Is it presumption to call God excellent ? And what 
is this, but to refer his character to a standard of ex- 
cellence, to try it by the established principles of recti- 
tude, and to pronounce its conformity to them ; that is, 
to judge of God and Ills operations? 

We are presumptuous, we are told, in judging of our 
Creator. But he himself has made this our duty, in 
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giving us a moral faculty ; and to decline it, is jtq violate 
the primary law of our nature. Conscience, the sense 
of right, the power of perceiving moral distinctions, the 
power of discerning between justice and injustice, jpxj. 
cellence and baseness, is the highest faculty given 
by God, the whole foundation of our responsibility, 
our sole capacity for religion. Now we are forbid 
by this faculty to love a being, who wants, or who fails 
to discover, moral excellence. God, in giving us con- 
science, has implanted a principle within us, which for- 
bids us to prostrate ourselves before mere power, or to 
offer praise where we do not discover worth^X princi- 
ple, which challenges our supreme homage fo!%upreme 
goodness, and which absolves us from guilt, when w*e 
abhor, a severe and unjust administration. Our Creator 
has consequently waived his own claims on our venera- 
tion and obedience, any farther than he discovers himself 
to us in characters of benevolence, equity, and righte- 
ousness. He rests his authority on the perfect coinci- 
dence of his will and government with those great and 
fundamental principles of morality written on our souls. 
He desires no worship, but that which springs from the 
exercise of our moral fac ulties upon his character, from 
our discernment andfjRrsiiasion of his rectitude and 
goodness. He asks, IfPaccepts, no love or admiration 
but from those, who can understand the nature and the 
proofs of moral excellence. 


There are two or three striking facts, .which show 
that fhere is no presumption in judging of God, and of 
what agrees or disagrees with his attribute^ The first 
fact is, that the most intelligent and devout men have 
ofteiifcemployed themselves in proving th^e existence* a n< ^ 
perfections of God, and hfive been honhted for this 
service to the cause of religion, we ask, what is 
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meant by the proofs of a divine perfection ? They are 
certain acts, operations, and methods of government, 
which are proper and natural effects, signs, and expres- 
sions of this perfection, and from which, according to 
the established principles of reasoning, it may be infer- 
red. To prove the divine attributes is to collect and 
arrange those works and ways of the Creator, which ac- 
cord with these attributes, correspond to them, flow from 
them, and express them. Of consequence, to prove 
them requires and implies the power of judging of ivhat 
agrees ufty them , of discerning their proper marks and 
Vxpressiops. All our treatises on natural theology rest 
qg this power. Every argument in support of a divine 
perfection is an exercise of it. To deny it is to over- 
throw all religion. 

Now if such are the proofs of God’s goodness and 
justice, and if we are capable of discerning them, then 
we are not necessarily presumptuous, when we say of 
particular measures ascribed to him, that they are in- 
consistent with his attributes, and cannot belong to him. 
There is plainly no more presumption in affirming of 
certain principles of administration, that they oppose 
God’s equity and would prove him unrighteous, than to 
affirm of others, that they prove him upright and good. 
There are signs and evidences of injustice as unequiv- 
ocal as those of justice ; and qur faculties are as ade- 
quate to the perception of the last as of the first. If 
they must not be trusted in deciding what would prove 
God unjust, they are unworthy of confidence when they 
gather evidences of his rectitude; and of course, the 
whole structure of religion must fall. 

It is wp slight objection to the mode of reasoning 
adopted by the Calvinist, that it renders the proof of the 
divine attributes impossible. When we object to his 
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representations of the divine government, 
our clearest ideas_ of goodness and, justice, he replies, 
that still tl|ey Way fee true, be?oai^e yve ; know ypty lit- 
tle pf 'God, aja,d what 'seems unjust to man, m|y^e in 
the Creator# the perfection of rectitude. ft<^.*bis 
weapon has a double edge, If th# Strongest njark^knd 
expression^ of iojt^Hee do not prove.God unjust^thptjhe 
strongest marks of the opposite- characters dp nOt;poVe 
him righteous. If the first do not deserve- confidence, 
because of our narrow Views rof God, neit^f 11 '^ ' v 


last. If, when more shall be known, the 
found consistent with i perfect rectitude, 
shall be known, the last mlf be found cons 
infinite#m^gnity and oppression. .f;T0iis. re 
out opponents casts us on an ocean 
tainty. Admit it, and we have no proofs pf f3bd^ food 
ness and equit^to iely;npW^;.;'-^Mt A ‘cUtfcJp^fi 
may be mere appearances, which* a widefckndWledg 
of God. may reverse. The future ttfpy show ,u#i tfo 
the very laws and works of the .Creator, from j^nC 
we* now infer his kindness, ai^ -consistent Jvitk; ^ 
jndst determined -purpose to spread infinite jpiseiy 0 
guilt, and Were intended; by raising heife» to addffisb 
agony of disappointment to our other,, wols^-mJf 
may not these anticipations, horrib% Wsfthe^w^ 
verified fey the unfolding of God’s system, 4£ouf r| 




We have mentioned one feefc% sfe<^; 
presumptuous to judgespfGod, and of 
with end opposes his;;attribntee;)#k^ c 
his attributes wor .tli^jighfcsi 

all classes^ 
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agreat degree on its internal evidence, 
^jis the v |)ferfefctions /df God* 

amnion is fceiair from religious teachers, that 
||Mia^d)fthy;nf a" good and righteous being, tliat 
ie marks of a divine original. Volumes lilve 
"H^ritte^ cih its> internal, proofs, on the coincidence 
and . spirit with our highest conceptions 
|P^; ; ’]^^^cpinmoii; ; tpo is ’it,- to say of other relig- 
ions^r||ha|)<bey are at War with the divine nature, \^ith 
ittide and goodness, and that we waut\ no 
of their falsehood. And what does all this 
iply ? Clearly this,: that we are capable. of % 

in many ei|se&, what is worthy apd what » 

is^unwofmy of Gbd, what accords with and wbSt oppo- 
ses/feis.moral Attributes. Deny us this capacity,. and it 
Would-be no presumption against a professed revelation, 
that it ^cri^^ to the Supreme Being, the most detesta- 
blWprdfctice£ It might still be said ipjppport of such 
a isygipp, tSdf if if arrogant in man to dpter^in%:What 
l|^pfe,|,evelatioh sipits the character of&thp, Creator. 

then lepris, at feast in part, and soate tpjnk 
infernal .evidence, or bndts agrfeeabl^Besf'to,| 
|rn^affiibutes ; and is it probable, that tjiis fe-l 
foundation, contains representatiphs 
y ^^“~^|»t" Wbi C h shock our ideas o£ { recti- 


isllenees our Objections by telling us, 




suits or opposes raipn- 


e fact to show, that it is not 
idgments of theCreator. 
ic^pftoihed fou^ason from |?Qd’s at_ 
^ a ' pldoctrines. In. their 

jb no pains to 
st^viththe 
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divine perfections, and every sect labors to & _ 

^adversaries the odium of maintaining what is unWorthy 
W God.. Theological t writings %e filled With such ar- 
guments ; and yet tee, it seems, 'ate guilty ofjgpf^re- 
sumption, wh^n we deiiy of 'God principles pi 
tration, against which evet^r pure and good sentim^t in 
our breasts rises in abhorrence. ‘ . -f 5 ’ , 

We shall conclude this discussion with an important 
inquiry. If God’s justice and goodness are consistent 
with those operations and modes of govemmejj, vybich 
Calvinism ascribes to him, of wljat use is otp^elief. 
these perfections ? What expectations ‘ can *^e. fQpna 
upon them ? If it consist tvith divine rectitude to dqp? 
sign to*evejrlasting misery, beings who have clmne guilty 
and impotent from his hand, we beg to l6how w^ht in- 
terest we have in this rectitSde, what pledge »of good 
it contains, or what evil can Ue'l.miagin^'HvIttCii; ioiay 
not be its natural result ? If justice f and goodness, 
when stretched to infinity, take such strange formf and 
appear in such unexpected and apparently inconsistent 
operations, how are we sure, that they wiH not giv^’ 
up Ihe. best men to ruin, and leave the univ^ge to 
powers of darkness ? Such results indeed seem iijbc^l fi- 
patible with these attributes, but not more so’tJpK’thfi' 
acts attributed to God by Calvinism. ; \*Is i£saillj^ayj||£ 
divine faithfulness is pledged in the’hcriptliopos tp'l^pp- 
p.i«#issue of things ? But why should not divino^th- 
fulness- transcend oiir poor understandings as' iUUdi as, 
divine . goodness and justice, ari&*why may 
consistently 

his wortt # has raised Thus a)i 
hre lpSft to. us as -- ir - 

r in 

iur iudei 
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measures,htid operations entirely opposed to what seems 
to ns ipq?t accordant with their nature. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that the testimo- 
ny of our rational and moral faculties againstCalvinism, 
is^#^thy-’'of trust.— We know that this ffeasoniug Will 
be met by the question, What then becomes of Christi- 
ani|§t$|fcfoj this religion plainly teaches the doctrines you 
hay® ^Ohdeipned. Our answer is ready. Christianity 
contains no such doctrines. Christianity, reason, and 
conscience are perfectly harmbnious on the subject un- 
^ler discSsSion. Our religion, fairly construed, gives no 
eduiitenance to that system, which has arrogated to 
itself the distinction of Evangelical. We cannot, how- 
ever, enter this field at present. We will only say that 


the general spirit of Christianity affords a very strong 
presumption, that its records teach no such doctrines as 
we have opposed. This spirit is love, charity, benevo- 
lence. > C^iliamty, we all agree, is designed to mani- 
fest jQod af perfect benevolence, and to bring men to, 
lQyeJanif imitate him. Now is it probable, that a re- 
ligjopf .flaying this object, gives views of the Supreme 
frdpi which our moral' convictions, and benevo- 
*lgigt seg^i rtients^ghrink with Jhorror, and which if made- 
would convert us into monsters ! It is 
a human parent to form himself on the 
'Ki^ierfas .described by Calvinism, that is, 
v|s^Se III children into life totally depray|id, 

sup " ^th endless punishment, 

Hw^ r ~r|$6 e with a cruelty not surpassed 


h# y^PT|)r were a sovereign to 
way whatever for 
j yfc^ £h to, t%ure them in, dun-< 
BcpSjlufe^yislhat history, re- 




(5lc, tbit a | 



Vjgioif which aims to attract and assimilate 1$? 
Considered asdovd, should , hold him up to us.f&'ty&fe 
heart- withering characters ? We fhay confideritly^ex- 
pe|t to find in stitch £ system the brightest views, of 
tht'divin? nature ; anil the same objections 
interpretations of its records, which savor of cruelty 
and injustice, as lie • againfst the literal > sen$e 
sages which ascribe to God bodily wants and^dr^ans,, 
Let the scriptures’ be read with a tecolleetionfor the 
spirit of ChristiWfcyVhttd*with that modification of par- 
ticular tpxts by-jnis general spirit, which a just criticism 
require!, and Calvinistn would no* more enter the„ mind 
of the reader, than Popetflrwe had almost said, than* 
Heathenism. 

In the remarks now ibade, it will lib $pen, we^ hope, 
that we have aimed to expose doctrines, not ^tb -Iton- 
demn^Seir professors. It is t jpe, that men, are apt to 
think- themselves assailed, wbCn their^^ein^nly is 
balled to accoiMt. But we have no foe buf ‘error. We 
aire lbfes'and less disposed to measure the piety ofioth-: 
er^By peculiarities of faith. Mbh’s characters mg de- 
termined, not by the opinions which they prdfess; b&t 
by those on . which their ^ thoughts h^ituafly jfastep, 
which recur to them most forcibly, and 
their ordinary views of God and dtit^. $hQ0Bu<t'6£ 
habit, imitation, or fear, may be (tefe|»d^| f tb6tly^i|l 
yofehave little practical ;jnffoenc.e.^-The^u3i^Kpl 


compelled by education or other circums^uicd^^o re* 
ceive irrational doctrines, has jM*a power o|. $g 
them, as it were, on its surface, of exi 
its depths, of refusing xflf lnc^(porat%th«i| 


beings and when 
system* it ofte 
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lutiitious portions, and in making them 
Accordingly the real faith often corres- 
ponds liftle with that which is professed. It often hap- 
pens, that through the progress of thie mind in light and 
opinions, once central, are gradually thrown 
(Hitward, lose their vitality, and cease to be principles' 
tion*j i whilst through habit they are defended as 
The words- of the. creed survive, but 
its advocates sympathize with it little more than its 
foes, t§These remarks are particularly applicable to 
the, present subject. A large number, perhaps a ma- 
jority of those, who surname themselves #ith the 
naihe of Calvin, have little more title to it than our- 
selves. They k|pp the name, and drop the principles 
which , it signifies. They adhere to the system as a 
whdlej but shrink from all its parts and distinguishing 
points. This silent hut real defection from Calvinism 
is epreadi^-inore and fnore widely. ^ The grim fea- 
ture s,of tMS System are softening, arid its stern spirit 
yislmh^ to conciliation and charity. We beg 6ur read- 
ers tQft Oonsult for themselves the twp Catechismihnd 
the Confession of the Westminster Assembly, aUa to 
compare wese standards of Calvinism, with what now 
$3! name. They will rejoice, we doubt not in 
truth. With these views, we have no 
hsition ; tb disparage the professors of the system 
Twe; |hn4em%ml though we believe that its 
^et^pxt^i^%ad''^erni<^i>us as to bind us to 



me pcisbacJ 



, is giving place to bet- 
mjdiari) and is sinking, 
end: with foes more for- 
fr<wK^w;hoin it can- 
metmnbvsfcal snbtletieif 
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%'P mean with the progress of the humijfflt n$hd, : a& 
•With the progress of the spirit of the gospel, , JSpdietj 
is gifting forward in intelligence and charity, and of 
course is leaving the theology of the sixteenth' century 
behind it. We hail this revolution of opinionasa trtofl 
•auspicious event to the Christian cause. We hear mud! 
at" present of efforts to spread the gospjd. But Ci|ISs- 
tianity is gaining more by the removal of degradihgjer* 
rors, than it would by armies of missionaries who should 
carry witli them a corrupted form of the religion. W« 
think the. decline of Calvinism one of the most encour- 
aging facts in our passing history ; for this system,!)} 
outraging conscience and reason, tends to array thesc 
high faculties against revelation. Its terrors are pecu- 
liarly mournful, because they relate to! the character ol 
God. It darkens and stains his pure nature ; spoils hi: 
character of its sacredness, loveliness, glory $ and thus 
quenches the central light of thd univeifee>!i$'kes ojrist 
enee a curse, arid the extinction of it a cohsumm^tioi 
devoutly to be wished. We now speak of the peculiar 
itiesf bf this systeip,, and of their natural influence, ^.hei 
not«y|iittteracted,‘ as they always are in a greater Cries: 
degree, by better views, derived from the spirit ant 
plain lessons of Christianity. .. i C 

“ We have had so much to do with our ^ubje^lftKall 
we have neglected to make the usual extracts frontth 
boo^ , which we proposed^Jto ^review. ejarhestlj 

wish, that a work, answering* to the title of thi$^bicl 
should give us * a general view qf , Ckristiaft doctt^S* 
%ightt be undertaken by at 1 powerful hand. N®tt |o t 
godd 'ctjmmentary on 
'best 4viee whichycotdd 
£truth« 
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OMDINAJflON OF THE REV. JOHN EMERY ABBOT. 

SALEM, 1815. 


COLOSSIANS I. 28 . 

♦ whom W& preach, Warning eve&y man* and teaching every man in 

all WISDOM, THAT; we MAY PRESENT EVERY MAN PERFECT IN CHRIST 

'•Jesus.* . ' '-V ^ 

IS r the verses immediately preceding the text, we 
find., the apostle enlarging with his usual zeal and ear- 
nestness, dhrit subject peculiarly dear to him; on the 
glorias mystery of God, or in other words, on the great 
Impost? hf ,God , which had been kept secret from ages, 
to makes the Gentile \Vorld partakers^through faith, ol 
the blessings of the long promised Messiah. * Christ, 
the hope of glory to the Gentiles,’ was the theme,' or 
5 aul, the apostle of the Gentiles, delighted tc 
Having spoken of Jesus in this character, he 
ittvtn^ately adds, ‘ Whom we preach, warning every 

man in all wisdom, that we 
fenl^irjery.iinaii perfect in Christ Jesus.’ 

it occasion, which invites us to considei 
|«ities of ’the' Christian ministry, I havl 
IwordpyvouM guidh ns to many ap- 
. rjjjj^tiona, They teach i|a whai 
4 We pr^raSChme# -They teach 
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we may present every man perfect in ChriK; Jesiis.’ 
Following this natural older, I shall first consider^'whal 
is intended by ‘ preaching Christ.’ I shall then endea- 
vour to illustrate and recommend the-, end or object for 
which Christ is to be preached; and I shajl c6ncli||e 
with some remarks on the methpds by which this ciid 
is to be accomplished. In discussing .these topicIpQll; 
which a variety of sentiment is known to exist, I Shall 
necessarily dissent from some of the viev£s which* are 
cherished by particular classes of Christians. ‘But . the 
fra nk expression of opinion ought not to be constated 
into any want of affection or esteem,, for those worn 
whom I differ. 

, I. What are we to understand, by 1 preaching jphrist ?’ 
This subject is the more interesting and important,, be- 
cause, I' fear, it has often been misunderstood. .Many 
persons ipiagine, that Christ is never preached, unless 
his name is continually repeat ed and Bis character con- 
tinually kept in view. This is an error, arid should be 
exposed. Preaching Christ, then, docs na^cohsist 
making Christ perpetually the subject of discohrse, but, 
in inculcating on his authority the religion which he 
taught. Jesds came to be the light and teacher of the 
world ; and in this sublime and benevolent character lie 
unfolded many truths relating to the Universal Father, 
to his own character, to the condition, duties ?i ai^^ros- 
pectsof mankind, to the perfection^ and t$ie l«#iness 
of the human soul, to a future state of ; retrij^tion, to 
the terms of forgiveness, jto the.. mean$j, of : virtue; y»nd 
of everlasting l^e. No$r wKeneyet ,T0- teach, the 
autho^y of, Jeliis,; -wT dqg^ v ^pr!^^llcfudwl 
in ' t$*' ^tensive , 'When 

for inst|hc<B, ; i| ^ ^ ^ ^^|t i jug a^o^ty,|h^^tii^of ^ 
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aft fej^ PfeO^sness, we ‘preach Christ’ as truly as 
when^^mescri^e his^passiou on the cross, or the pur- 
pose' an| the importance of his sufferings. 
^y:^[W€^Ki^ast ’ in the text and in many other 
to Understand 'his religion rather than his 
pei’soh.' Among the, JertfS' nothing was more common 
th^tnPtO give the name of a religious teacher to the sys- 
t^’p|4xnth which he taught. We See this continually 
exetif^fied n^the New Testament. ^jfjhus it is said of 
the ‘ They have Moses and the prophets.’ What 
is i^ieant by tlusi ? that they had Moses residing in per- 
son ampug ithem.? Certainly not ; but that they had his 
law, his religion. Jesus says, ‘I came not to destroy 
dig; pMtets.’ ll^at m he mean? that he had not 
• cotif^ tdslay djt- destroy tire prophets who had died ages 
before his birth ? Certainly not; he only intended that 
hispocteiiy^iyere salted to confirm, not to invalidate, 
the" , writings of these holy men. According to the same 


form *pf speech Stephen was accused of blasphemy 
ffanMlffes, because sodie of his remarks Were con- 
stru»feMM»V reproach on the law df Moses. These 
pus|a|eijpr sufficient td show us that a religion was 
of^rtcafl^lihjNlhe name of its teacher ; and conforma- 
bly to uihi ^usage, when Paul says, ‘ Wc preach Christ,’ 
Wb&ygiit iamiderstand him as affirming, that he preach- 
ed ^j^ft. whole system of doctrines and duties which 

related to Jesus himself or 

jjnore decisive on this pojpt 
thalgE»^ral|^ fe[ -ha^e addifcefl. In the Acts .ofytne 

read in- the^fn- 
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• *8 , 

' declaring that in every citv there were men'WitOjjrra/? 
<*</ Moses ; and vve are told in what' thi&fif&qui/jiittg con- 
sisted ; * Moses is read in the synagogue everysabbath 
day.’ No one, acquainted with theigirteieht serwfce^ v of 
the synagogue, can suppose, for a moment, |hat ;< the 
character and offices of Moses Were the themes of the 
Jewish teachers every sabbath, and that they pfe%e|ied 
nothing else. It was their custom to read 
pi the law in ewkfSe, and to offer comipppts ujpn ob- 
scure or important passages. In many parts of these 
books the name of Moses is not mentioned. 
whole chapters about the tabernacle, al^ut t|e;fites 
of cleansing from the leprosy. J3ut according to James, 
when these portions were read and explained, ^oses 
was preached ; not because his character was the sub- 
ject, but because the instructions contained in these, 
chapters were a part of the religion which he was^ap- 
pointed to communicate to the children o^Israel. ’?The 
name of the teacher was given to his doctrine. ? Thj|^ 
form of speech was not peculiar to the Jews ;-all natiort| 
have probably adopted it. At the present jjpy. 
is more common than to hear, that Locke, or . 
or some other distinguished philosopher, is publis| 
taught; not that his- personal character a#hisj 
made public, but his system of - doctrines: In 
way Christ is preached, published, proclaimed 
bis instructions are delivered, -although these 
tions may relate to other -Topics b^rae bisvov 
apd Character. 

>e I shall mot be ='misunderstoodPin r ^e re«| 

I have now made.' pdUbt imahm^%lia^lil 
Ride ftom the pnlpitjtdisCouf^s 
Ijsus ^Jfeist. .^Th^tijr^bs w^tjfeh 

mtihijS #lii^lmi^|ll re 


ire amor 
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r l^il#^ hich ^ esus Christ sustains to the world 
80 tender ; the concern which he 
'h^'(^ffised : ^humaQ.'8aiv»tioii so strong and disinter- 
.^te^^i^^fesisjlgs of pardon and immortal life which 
vj^’|i|^^/^4n4eseryed..and unbounded ; his character 
of mofab beauty and grandeur ; his ex- 
onee so pure and so persuasive ; the events 
his., miracles, his sufferings, his resurrection 
and^^Tensipn, and his, offices of intercessor and judge 
afe^d^tfcreh|thening'to faith, hope, and charity, that his 
shd«ld ( dwell on h*» name with affectionate 
V^|^d0^i ; andv, should delight to exhibit him to the 
gratitude, love, ^imitation , and confidence of mankind. 
^ whilst the Christian minister is often to insist on 
the life, the character., the offices, and the benefits of 
Jesus Christ, let him not imagine that he is preaching 
0hrist, only when these are his themes. If he confine 
hirifeelf tO these, he will not in the full; sense of the 
word preach Christ ; for this is to preach the whole re- 
jlgiomof^esus ; and this religion is of vast extent, it 
regutpl man in his diversified and ever multiplying re- 
lations to his Creator dnd to his fellow creatures, to the 
presept;, state and to all future ages. Its aim is, to 
instruct |Uid,.; quicken us to cultivate an enlarged virtue ; 
to cultivate oui’ whole intellectual and moral nature. 
IfcO j^B ctt aad offers motive s to piety from the past and 
fro#|J|p^|a|uEe» fiOrnAeaven and hell, from nature and 
ex^i|^e^om : -.tonan .example, and from the mutable 
' p&- G&tifi } ^from the world without and' the 
Ijie, ..gospel of Christ is indeed' an 
and . religious truth. 

>iH»t ipanifested himse|l ■ 
to be thPSiisiilorh W 'BodKw tfeafPlihness and vafiety 
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of his instructions. To preach 

far as our feeble and narrow powers 

trines, duties, and motives, which are irecordepift the 

gospels, and in the writings of his 

It is not intended by these remarks '"t|iaj 
structions of Christ are of • 

all are to be urged with equal frequency and ^^ 
Some undoubtedly are of greater moment an<J 
universal application than others.?^ S«t a a 

sound and candid mind, will be very pautiottS |est he 
assign so high a rank to va few doqtrifles, that tb^fest 
will sink into comparative insignificance pd sdlttost 
fade from the minds of his hearers. |Ie will I|hoi to 
<rive enlarged and harmonious IrieWs of all the principles 
of Christianity, recollecting thaj. each receives support 
from the rest, and that no doctrine or precept wUlexert 
its proper influence, if swelled into disproportion*^ im- 
portant o^etached from the truths which Ought to 
modify and restrain it. 

it has been the object of these remarks tp sbow, th* 
preaching Christ -does not imply that the offices an| 
character of Christ are to be made perpetuallyylie^su b* 
' jects of discourse. Where th.is idea prevajls„M tab ol- 
ten happens that the religion of Jesus is very partially 
preached. A few topics are repeated ^thout end. 
Many delightful and ennobling views of Cl|n?tia^ are 
seldom or never exhibited. Tbe^uiips <j| ' 

re^dVe but' a cursory attention, J^igionjf t0 

e^gysist in a fervid state of mind, pro^)afied#y ^OP 118 ^ 1 
• - contemplation o£.a few .affecting- ^ 

acceptable religions whiph;|^is%^^flK' i fi^Wj r 
rilhtMily and godlyjn the: s ;^^ s 


Jmistiakie .discaye$f^c$&° rj 
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hearers, who pronounce with confidence 
o1i®ira|wilf a |ih^#'roinister, that they do not preach 
4. 0hr®t||(fc'(;aus^:their discourses do not turn on, a few 
t^i^j^4fei|jEfeilito the Saviour, which are thought to 
whble of Christianity. Very often the la- 
and upright minister are defeated by this 
nor must he wonder, if he find himself de- 


■ i ^hS (f ? -'%s.an enemy t6 the faith, by those, whose want 
of’^'c fe|a tion or capacity confines them to the narrow-' 
qnnatian system. — May I be permit- 
tetlffivith deference and respect, to beseech Christian 


Vffidistigts jttoit -to encourage by example this spirit of 
censure among private Christians. There is no lesson 
„ vtfhichrsWC can teach our hearers more easily, than to 
* , think* contemptuously and to speak bitterly of other 


classes; -of Christians, and especially of their teachers. 
Let tis never forget, that we none of us preach Christ 
in the full import of that phrase. None of us can 
4ope that we give a complete representation of the 
fliigion^ dur Ulster ; that we exhibit every doctrine 
without defect or without excess, in its due propor- 


tions, andin its just connexions. We of necessity 
communicate a portion of our own weakness and dark- 
ness tb the religion which we dispense.. The degree 
of ittfe)e^fectip|i indeed differs in different teachers; but 
non^ arC free “from fhe universal frailty, and none are 
takC 1 the neat of judgment, and, on the 
grourin bf imagine^ errors , to deny to others, whose 
a^C^ npotles^asf. thehr 'own, a conscientious 
po^to lenrn Ind to tCaeh the .whole counsel of God. ^ 
thus couriered what is intended by 
'to consider, secondly, for 
^ be pretichiS. preach Christ, 
says ^ teaching 



m 

ever y man, that we may present every 
Christ Jesus that. is, perfect in 
or a perfect Christian. From this pgs&ge we' ^ derive- a 
most important sentiment, cwfirme&byrthe whole,:l!|pv 
Testament, tiiat the great, design of aliihfe doe||FI»e^|fd 
precepts of- the gospel; is, to 'exalt t|ie 
mote eminent purity of heart and life, to make meiipejf 
feet as their Father in heaven is perfect. For w|iat &d 
then is Christianity to be. preached ? The ^pikwer is 
plain. We must preach, not to make fiery partisans, and 
to swell the number of a sect; nottooverwhel#the 
mind with fear, or to heat it with feverish rapttire ; not 
to form men to the decencies of life, to a superficial 
goodness, which will secure the admiration of mankind. 
All these effects fall infinitely short of the great end of 
the christjan ministry. We should preach, that we may 
make men perfect Christians ; perfect, not according to 
the standard of the world, but according to the law of 
Christ ; perfect in heart and in life, in solitude'and in so- 
ciety, in the great and in the commoij concerns of life. 
Hero is the purpose of Christian preaching. In this, as 
in a common centre, all the truths of the gospel mp&t ; 
to this they all conspire ; and no doctrine has an influ- 
ence on salvation, any farther than it is an aid arid ex- 
citement to the perfecting of our nature, y 
• The Christian minister needs often to be remi^|ed of 
this . great end of his officer, the perfection $f tfe human 
character. He is too apt to rd§t in low .atminments 
himself, and to be satisfied wit^jd^^tt^ninents- in 
others. He ought 

and glory of the gospel, that Ibis design%#ft>>|^rfect hu- 
man nature. All the gpr&eptfroi “this jDbwn^^st^tt'.are 
marked .by a subljme^charactor. that our 

Pjety' - ol)r 
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thirst^^rightepusness strong and insatiable. It enjoins 
a virtue which does not stop at wliat is positively pre- 
, scribed, but which is prodigal of service to God and to 
U||iEikiiicI;'/’:- Thegospel enjoins inflexible integrity, fear- 
le^inpprityi fortitude which despises pain and tram- 
ple^pteasure under loot in the pursuit of duty, and an 
jadependehce of spirit which no scorn can deter and no 
exiain|le seduce from asserting truth and adhering to 
the catusp Which conscience approves. With this spirit 
of martyrs, this hardness and intrepidity of soldiers of 
theSybss, the gospel calls us to unite the mildest and 
meekest virtues ; a sympathy which melts over others’ 
woes ; a-disinterestedness which finds pleasure in toils 
and labors lor others’ good; a humility which loves to 
bless unseen, and forgets itself in the performance of 
the noblest deeds. To this perfection of social duty, 
the gospel Commands us to join a piety which refers 


every event to the providence of' God, and every ac- 
tion to bis will ; a love which counts no service hard, 
aifdja pfeliitettce which esteems no judgment severe ; a 
gratitude which offers praise even in. adversity ; a holy 


trust, unbroken by protracted suffering, and a hope tri- 
umphant over death. In one word, it enjoins, that, lov- 
ing ana eonbcKng in Jesus Christ, we make his spotless 
character* t^is . heavenly life, the model of our own. 
SucH||| the sublimity character which the gospel de- 


m^nds^J|id I jueh the end to which our preaching should 

Tiiavf ^^ d^(^t»t^p®;,end ; of preaching, because it is 
too dhd because a stronger conviction 

of foxoet%n& elevation to our instruc- 

tio^ ; to- -feel more deeply, that we are en- 

trusted '-with! religion which is designed to ennoble 
•Suntan nature ^vhiote recognises " iniEfi&n the capacities 
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of all that is good, great and excellent ; and mmli offers 
every encouragement and aid to the.* pdirsttit^v^’jperfec- 
tion. The chiristian minister should often reeollect, 


that man, though propense to evil. ■ has' yet pdwers gfe } 
faculties which may be exalted and jrefeiietf to ai^Mc 
glory; that he is called by the gospei'ifo 
community of angels; that • -he- ia Tori^ fot*unlim$|$ 
progress in intellectual and moral excellence an<4ftd^ 


He should ofiteh'f^lleet l ..ttotr#dNB!#.€| 


nature has been intimately united'i|$fb* the ':dmn^%id 
that in Jesus it is alrea^tehithr(^id; : .lit ; • jheaf^n^lph- 
miliarized to these generous conceptions, the Christian 
preacher, whilst he faithfully unfolds to men thjii# guilt 
and danger Should also mifold their capacities" pf great- 
ness; should reveal the splendor of that ‘destiny to 
which they are called by Christ ; should labor to awak ; 
en within them aspirations after a noble# charaetdj 
and a higher existence, and to inflame them with tm 
love. of . all the graces and virtues with wh feW JjrfB 
came to enrich and adorn the human soul. ' Id^hil^H 
he will prove that' ho understands the true and 
design of the gospel and the ministry, 
less than the perfection of the human character. '< .v 


May I be permitted to say, thaiperhaps ojae bf the 
greatest directs in our preaching, is, thht it^ispdllsuffi- 
ciently directed to ennoble and #leVate ;i $0e ftn^is of 
diem It ddfes hot breathe a sufficiently ‘geiie^^spmfc 
It appeals too Constantly to the lowest^prihd^^ of. lilt- 
maidteature ; I mean the principle^ l«, |^hl<& under 
judicious excitement is indeed 6$'' ^ mMlsinn imdhiSbtcd 
use, hut which,' as every parent dhabitual- 

ly aHhkenedi is always foih$d,ti> deM^^fU': rrtlftd, to 
br^ thef%piHt, to give tahiehess fe and 

to the be^^foctipn^Perf^p^pfo^use of the 
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Qf Christianity, is, that, as it is too of- 
teii|K#|||f||||^ras adapted to form an abject, ser- 
vile cbwacter, rather than to raise its disciples to true 
gjptness arid dignity. Perhaps, were Christianity 
ttt ^B. hahitnallv regarded as a system, whose great de- 
si|&ft if to.^hifuse honorable sentiments, magnanimity, 
ejaefgy, an ingenuous*love of God, a superiority to the 
senses, a spirit of self-sacrifice, a virtue akin to that of 
heaved, its, inception would be more cordial, and its in- 
fluence ririore extensive, more happy, more accordant 
with its great end, the perfection of human nature. 

III. Having thus considered the end of Christian 
preaching, I now come, to offer, in the third place, a 
few remarks on the best method of accomplishing it ; 
and here I find myself obliged to omit a great variety 
of topics, and can only offer one or two of principal im- 
portance. That the gospel may attain its end, may 
exert the most powerful and ennoblihg influence on the 
numan character, it must be addressed at once to the 
understanding and to the heart. It must be so preach- 
ed as to be firmly believed and deeply felt. — To secure 
o Christianity this firm belief, I have only time to ob- 
divei'that it should be preached in a rational- manner. 
By this I mesftt* that a Christian minister should beware 
o&ting>iifferpretations ,of scripture, which are repng- 
nant im, .ariypleat discoveries of reason or dictates of 
^pnscmttce. This admonition is founded upon the very 
obvipus^^inciple^ that a revolution from God must be 

and moral nature which he has 
couferrt^'^'haM^||h»t "God can never contradict in his 
word ,w.y ^^ f^'.;jhimsslife#yitt e n on the human heart, 
or Jd^^ot^s.v^nd,. , providence. " •; Every man 

whd^%^| k the j|nbI^y^oWsj: that jike other books, it 
has many passaffcaJs^jdnwt a Variety of interpreta- 
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tions. Human language does not admit entire preci- 
sion. It has often been observed by philosophers, that 
the most familiar sentences owe their' perspicuity, not 
so much to the definiteness of the language, as to ah 
almost incredible activity of the mind,, which selects 
from a variety of meanings that which each word/i&e- 
mands, and assigns such limits K» every phrase arthe 
intention of the speaker, his character and situation, 
require. In addition to this source of Obscurity to 
which all writings are exposed, wfe must remember 
that the scriptures were written in a distant age, -in 
a foreign language, by men who were unaccustomed 
to the systematic arrangements of modern times, antf 
who, although inspired, were left to communicate their 
thoughts in the style most natural or habitual. Cam 
we wonder then that they admit a variety of interpret 
tations ? Now we owe it to a book, Which records, 
as we believe, revelations from Heaven, and which is 
plainly designed for the moral improvement of the race, • 
to favor’ those explications of obscure passages, which 
are seen to harmonize with the moral attributes of God^ 
and with the acknowledged teachings of nature and 
conscience. ' All those interpretations* of- the gospel','* 
which ‘ strike the mind at once as inconsistent ! with a 
righteous government of the universe* which require of 
man what is disproportioned t^his natulfi, of which 
shock any clear conviction which our experience has 
furnished, cannot be»viewed with too jealous aftseye by 
him, who, fevering Christianity, desires to secure to it 
an- intelligent belief. ’• 

It is in vain to say that ttye first Jfl^t obvious 
meaning ofs scripture is alwa^f 1 ^romn^ed, no 
matter where it leads, f ahsWqr, thtrt fh'e^fifsf ^hd 
mosf obvious jneanidg of a nas s^^^iv rittenin a foreign 
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language, ahd; in remote antiquity, is very often false, 
farther , inquiry compels us to abandon. I 
answer Jpo, that all’ sects of Christians agree, and are 
forced to agree, -in frequently forsaking the literal sense, • 
on account of. its incongruity with acknowledged truth. 

if intact rio book in the world, which requires 
us rhore jfrequeijtly to restrain unlimited expressions, to 
qualify tire letter by the spirit, and to seek the mean- 
ing in • the atate and customs of the writer and of his 
age, than the New Testament. No book is written in 
a more popular, figurative, and animated style, the very 
style vyhich requires the most constant exercise of judg- 
ment in the reader. - The scriptures are not a frigid di- 
gest of Christianity, as if this religion were a mere code 
of civil laws. They give us the gospel warm from the 
hearts of' its preachers. The language is not that of 
logicians, not the language of retired and inanimate 
speculation, but of affection, of zeal, of men who burn- 
ed to convey deep and vivid impressions of the truth. 
In understanding such writers, moral feeling iS often a 
better guide than a servile adherence to the literal and 
most obvious meaning of every word and phrase. It 
may be said of the New as well as the Old Testament, 
that sometimes the letter killeth whilst the spirit giv- 
cth life. ? Almost any system may be built on the 
Ne W^F egtam^ht by a commentator, who, forgetting the 
genefai spope of Christianity and the lessons of nature 
and expmjencej^shall impose- on every passage the lite- 
ral signification which is first offered to the mind. The 
Christian mfhister ahould avail himself, in his exposition 
of the divine wdaHttf the aids of learning and criticism, 
and also dr ihe aSpfof reasotl and conscience. Those 
interpretations WSt difficult passages, which approve 
themselvesrto liis olear and established conceptions of 
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rectitude and to his devout and benevolent affections, 
*%e should regard with a favorable eye ; wj^t those 
of an opposite character should be regarded With great 
•distrust. ... , 4 

I have said, that this rational method, of preaching 
Christianity is important, if w6 would secure a firm W 
lief to Christianity. Some men may indeed be recon- 
ciled to an unreasonable religion ; and terror, "that pas- 
sion which more than any other unsettles the intellect, 
may silence, every objection to the most contradictory 
and degrading principles. But in general the under- 
standing and conscience cannot be entirely subdued. 
They resist the violence which is done thorn. A lij||&* 
ing incredulity mingles with the attempt to bdmve 
what contradicts the highest principles of our nature. 
Particularly the most intelligent part of the community, 
who \yill ultimately govern public sentiment, will doubt 
and disbelieve the unreasonable system,, which perhaps 
they find it prudent to acknowledge; aud will either; 
convert 'it into an instrument of policy, or seize a fa- 
vorable moment for casting off its restraints and level- 
ling its institutions with the dust. Thus important is 
it that Christianity should be reppmmended to the un- 
derstandings of men. 

But this is not enough. It is also most important 
that the gospel should be recommended*. to the heart. 
Christianity should be so preached, as to interest the 
affections, to awaken contrition and fear, veneration and 
love, gratitude and hope. Some .preachers, from ob- 
serving the pernicious effects of vibjfht anil exclusive 
appeals to the passions, have fall®- into an opposite 
error which has rendered the k|||rs;1|fj^eif;lIVes almost 
wholly unfruitful. They have addre Jfd men as 
cre§ti||res of intellect ; they v have %f otten. that affec- 
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tion is as essential to our nature as thought, that action 
Requires motive, that the union of reason and sensibility? 
is the health of the soul, and that without moral feeling 
there can be no strength of moral purpose. They have 
preached ingeniously, and the hearer has pronounced 
the teaching^true; • But the truth, coldly imparted, and 
coldly received, has been forgotten as fast as heard ; no 
energy of will has been awakened ; no resistance to hab- 
it and passion been called forth ; perhaps not a momen- 
tary purpose of ^self-improvement has glanced through 
the mind. Preaching, to be effectual, must be as vari- 
ous as our nature. The sun warms, at the same mo- 
ment that it enlightens; and unless religious truth be ‘ 
addressed at once to the reason and the affections, un- 
less it kindles whilst it guides, it is a useless splendor ; 
it leaves the heart barren ; it produces no fruits of god- 
liness. Let the Christian minister then preach the 
gospel with earnestness,- with affection, with a heart 
warmed by his subject, not thinking of himself, not 
seekihg applause, but solicitous for the happiness of 
mankind,;- tenderly concerned for his people, awake to 
the solemnities of eternity, and deeply impressed with 
the worth, of the human soul, with the glory and happi- 
ness to which it may be exalted, and* with the misery 
and juih into which it will be plunged by irreligion and 
vice.^ Let him preach, -mot to amuse but to convince 
and awaken, not to excite a momentary interest but a 
deep and lasting seriousness; not to make his hearers 
think of ; the preacher, but of themselves, of their own 
charlcters^andihiture condition. Let him labor, by de- 
lineating Wifjl unaffected ardor the ‘happiness of virtue, 
by settiti^^Ftb'f^g^|"#ti''its most attractive forms, by 
dispa^ingr tlef paternal character of God, and the love 
of Christ WMdh'l^p StrCpgtef than death, by unfolding 
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the purity and blessedness of the heavenly world, by 
jpvcaling to the soul its own greatness, and by persua- 
sion, by entreaty, by appeals to the best sentiments of. 
human nature, by speaking from a heart convinced of 
immortality ; let him labor, by these methods, to touch 
and to soften his hearers, to draw them to (Sod and dti- 
ty, to awaken gratitude and love, a sublime hope and 
a generous desire of exalted goodness. ... And let him 
also labor, by solemn warning, by teaching men their 
responsibility, by setting before sinners the aggrava- 
tions of their guilt, by showing them the ruin and im- 
mediate wretchedness wrought by moral evil in the soul, 
and by pointing them to approaching death, and the 
retributions of the future world ; let him labor, by these 
means, to reach' the consciences of those whom higher 
motives will not quicken, to break the slumbers of the 
worldly, to cut off every false hope, and to persuade the 
sinner by a salutary terror to return to God, and to seek 
with a new earnestness, virtue, glory, and eternal life. 


NOTE 


on 'lfie First Head of the preceding Discourse ^ 

■ ■ '• . .»#■' y. ' " : ■' 

* The error, vwhich I have opposed on the subject of 
preaching Christ, 5 may be traced in a great measure 
Lo what appears to me a wrong interpretation of the two 
first chapters of the First Epistle to the ^trinihians, In 
these chapters, Paubsays, that he;* determined to know 
lothing among the Corinthians ^ve^esus Christ and 
lim crucified, 5 and speaks once; sdifedf-agslm' %|»eaclibig 
Chri|tSfcrucijied, 5 &c. It has.»been ^gp ijp^pd, that the 
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apostle here intended to select the particular point on 
which preaching should, chiefly turn, and that we hav^ 
his authority for censuring a discourse which does not 
relate immediately to the character of Christ, and espe- 
cially to his sufferings W the cross. But I think that a 
little- attention to the circumstances of the apostle and 
of the Corinthiahs will show us, that Paul referred to 
the religion of Jesus generally, as the subject of his 
preaching, and not to a very limited part of it. 

Corinth, feeing the most commercial city of Greece, 
was inhabited by Jews as, well as Greeks. These 
Jews, as Paul tells us, ‘wanted a sign,’ just as the 
Pharisees in the time of Christ demanded ‘ a sign from 
heaven.’ That is, they wanted a Messiah who should 
he marked out to them by a visible descent from heaven, 
or by some glorious appearance from heaven, or by 
some outward majesty which should be a pledge of his 
breaking the Homan yoke, and raising Judea to the 
empire of the world. They wanted a splendid and 
temporal Messiah. The Greeks on the other hand, 
who wejjfi a speculative people, wanted wisdom, or a 
system 0* philosophy, and could hear nothing patiently 
but the subtle 'disputations and studied harangues with 
which they were amused by those who pretended to 
wisdom. • Such was the state of Corinth, when Paul 
entered? it. Had he brought with him an account of a 
triumphant Messiah; or an acute philosopher, he would 
have been received with eagerness. But none were 
desirous to hear the simple religion of Jesus of Naza- 
rethfwho^pro^l his mission, not by subtilties of elo- 
quence, but by miracles evincing the pow er of God, and 
who died^last on tfe$ ignominious cross. Paul, how- 
ever, upfeppositioh to Jew and Greek, determined to. 
know nrithW ol ’ a.w orldlv.Messiah . hothiijg of any old 
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t or new scheme of philosophy ; but .to know and to 

§ reach Jesus Christ, and to exhibit "Him in a light which 
udaism and philosophy would alike abhor, as crucified 
for the recovery of men from error, sin, and condemna- 
tion. In other words, he resolved to preach the religion 
of J esus, in its greatest , simplieity, without softening its 
most offensive feature, the cross of its^author, or with- 
out borrowing anything from Moses .or any Gentile phi- 
losopher to give currency to his doctrines. This is the 
amount of what Paul teaches jn these^chapters. 

We must not imagine, when we read these chapters, 
that Corinth was a city of professing Christians ; that 
among thesu. Christians a difference of opinion had aris- 
en as to the proper subjects of Christian preaching, and 
that Paul intended to specify the topic on which -minis- 
ters should chiefly or exclusively insist. Thip, I fear, 
is the common impression under which this portion of 
scripture is read ; but this is altogether erroneous. No 
controversy of this kind existed; and Paul, in these 
chcpterS, had not the most distant idea of recommend- 
ing one part of the gospel in preference to qjhers, but 
intended to recommend the whole gospel, the whole 
religion of. Jesus Christ, in distinction' from Judaism 
and Gentile philosophy. The dangers of the Corinthian 
Christians required that he should employ every effort 
to secure their fidelity to the simple^ gospel of Jesus. 
Having been educated in the Jewish Or Heathen relig- 
ions ; living' in the midst Of Jews and Heathens ; hear- 
ing perpetually, from one class, that the Messiah was to 
be a triumphant prince, and that without submission to 
the law of Moses no one could partake His blessings ; and 
hearing fjroim the other perpetual praises -of* this and 
nnothlr philosopher, and perpetual c||Hsioh o^lhe gos- 
pel, beteausejn its doefjr^es'fi^^ styl^tlbs^nb resein- 
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blanee to the refinements and rhetoric of their most celc- , 
brated sages ; the Corinthian Christians, in these trying' 
circumstances; were strongly tempted to assimilate the 
gospel to the prevalent religions, to blend with it foreign 
doctrines, to keep the humiliation of its author out of 
sight, and to teach it as a System of philosophy resting on 
subtle reasoning rather than on miracles and the author- 
ity of God. To save them from this danger, a danger 
which at present we can hardly estimate, the apostle re- 
minded them, that when lje came to them he came not 
with ‘ excellency of speech and with enticing words of 
man’s W’isdom,’ but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of miraculous powers ; that he did not comply with the 
demands of Greek or Jew ; that he preached a crucified 
Messiah, and no other teacher or deliverer ; and that he 
always insisted, that the religion of Jesus, unaided by 
Judaism or philosophy, was able to make men wise to 
salvation. He also reminded them, that this preaching, 
however branded as foolishness, had proved divinely 
powerful, and had saved them from that ignorance of 
God, . front which human wisdom had been unable to 
deliver them. These remarks, I hope, will assist com- 
mon readers inr tuiderstanding the chapters under con- 
sideration. "V 

We are too apt, ' in reading the New Testament and 
particularly the Epistles, to forget, that the gospel was 
a new religion, and that the apostles were called to 
preach Jesus to'those who perhaps had never before 
heard his name, and whose prejudices and passions pre- 
pared them to c$jntemn and reject his claims. In these 
circumstances, they .had to begin at tire very foundation, 
to prove# t<$ the unbelieying world that Jesus was the 
Messiah^^r, sent from God to instruct and save mankind. 
This is ofteft calledJ preaching :Gb cist,’ especially in the 
' ' ' '"^33* w 
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Acts. — When converts were made, the work of the 

t postles was not ended. These 'converts wished to 
ring with them a part of their old religion into the 
church; and some of the Jews even insisted that obe- 
dience to Moses was. essential to salvation. These 
errors the apostles resolutely Opposed, and having pre- 
viously established the Messiahship of Jesus, they next 
proceeded to establish the sufficiency and perfection of 
his religion, to show that faith in him, or reception of his 
gospel was all that was required to salvation. This is 
sometimes called * preaching Christ.’- — These difficul- 
ties, which called the apostles to so much anxiety and 
toil, are now in a* great measure removed. Christian 
ministers, at the present day, are not often called to 
preach Christ in opposition to the infidel, and never in ^ 
opposition to the weak convert who would incorporate 
Judaism or Gentile philosophy with Christianity. The 
great foundation, on which the apostles spent so ’much f 
strength, is now firmly laid. Our hearers generally ac- 
knowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, sent by God to be 
the light of the World, and ‘ able to save to the utter- 
most all who come to God by him.’ We are therefore 
seldom called to preach Christ in the senses which have 
just l^pnv^hniiidered, and our preaching must of course 
differ in "a measure from that of the apostles. But there 
is another sense of preaching Christ, involved In both 
the preceding, in which our work precisel^itccord^ with 
theirs. Like them, we are to unfold to those who ac- 
knowledge Jesus as their Lord, all tftfe truths, motives, 
and precepts which he has left to guide'and quicken men 
to excellence, and to prepare them for a happy immor- 
tality^ ' 5 ' •• • - * 



DISCOURSE 

BEFORE TIJE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON, 1310. 

ISAIAH II. 4. 

‘NATION .SHALL NOT LIFT UP 8W0RD AGAINST NATION, NEITHER SHALL 
THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE.’ 

I have chosen a subject, which may seem at first 
view not altogether appropriate to the present occasion, 
the subjeejt of war. It may be thought, that an ad- 
dress to an assembly composed chiefly of the ministers 
of religion, should be confined to'thc duties, dangers, 
encoifragements of the sacred office. But I have been 
induced to select this topic, because, after the slumber 
of ageis, Christians seem to be awakening to a sense of 
the pacific character of their religion, and, because 1 
understood, that this Convention were at this anniver- 
sary to consider the interesting question, whether no 
method could be deyised lor enlightening the public 
mind on the nature and guilt of war. I was unwilling 
•hat this subject should be approached and dismissed 
as an ordinary affair. I feared, that in the pressure of 
business, we might be satisfied with the expression of 
customary disapprobation f and that, having in this way 
•olieved pur consoienjgs, we should relapse into our 
former indifference, JMf continue to hear the .bowlings 
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of this dreadful storm of human passions wiw' as jnucn 

concern as before. I resolved % urge oil you the 
duty, and I hoped to excite in you the purpose, of frisk- 
ing some new and persevering, efforts for the abolition 
of this worst- vestige of barbarism, this grossest outrage 
on the principles of Christianity. The day I trust is 
coming, when Christians will look*babk with gratitude 
and affection on those men, who, in ages of conflict and 
bloodshed, cherished generous hopes of hfrman improve- 
ment, withstood the violence of corrupt Opinion, held 
forth, amidst the general darkness, the pure and mild 
light of Christianity, and thus ushered in a new and 
peaceful era in the history of mankind. May you, my 
brethren, be included in the grateful recollection of that 
day. ^ 

The miseries and crimes of war, its sources , its reme- 
dies, will be the subjects of our present attention. 

In detailing its miseries and crimes, there is no tempt- 
ation to recur to unreal or exaggerated horrors. No 
depth of coloring can approach reality. It is lamentable, 
that we need a delineation of the calamities of war, to 
rouse us to exertion. The mere idea of human beings 
employing every power and faculty in the work of mu- 
tual destruction, ought? to send a shuddering through the 
framh. But on this subject, pur sensibilities are dread- 
fully sluggish and dead. Our ordinary sympathies seem 
to forsake us, when war is named. The stiffs arid 
death of a single fellow being often fexcite a tender and 
active compassion ; but yfce hear without emotion of 
thousands enduring every variety of wb in waf. A sin- .-*> 
gle am pler in peace thrills through our frames. The 
couni?lp#; murders of war are heard as an arising tale. 
The execution of. a criminal d egresses the^mind, and 
philanthropy |s laboring to sulr^pltc raider punish- 
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ments for death. But benevolence has Hardly made 
an effort to snatch fMm sudden and untimely death, the: 
innumerable victims immolated bn the altar of war. 
This insensibility demands, that the miseries and crimes 
of war should be placed before us with minuteness, with 
energy, with strong and indignant feeling. 

The miseries of war may be easily conceived from 
its very nature. By war, we understand the resort of 
nations Ito force, violence, and the most dreaded me- 
thods of destruction and devastation. In war, the 
Strength, skill, courage, energy, and resources of a 
jyhole people are concentrated for the infliction of pain 
and death. The bowels of the earth are explored, the 
most active elements combined, the resources of art and 
nature exhausted, to increase the power of man in de- 
stroying his fellow creatures. 

Would you learn what destruction man, when thus 
aided, can spread around him ? Look then at that ex- 
tensive region, desolate and overspread with ruins ; its 
forests rent, as if blasted by lightning ; its villages pros- 
tmtf8, as by an earthquake ; its fields barren,, as if 
swept bj. storms. Not long ago, the sun shone on no 
happicPlpot, But ravaging armies prowled over it 5 
war frowned on it; and its fruitfulness and happiness 
are flea; Here thousands and ten thousands were gath- 
ered from distant provinces, not to embrace as brethren, 
but to renounce die tie of brotherhood ; and thousands, 
in the vigor of life, when least prepared for death, 
were hewn down and scattered like chaff before the 

whirJwindf 

Repair, my friend?, in tH&fight, to a field o| recent 
battle. 4 J|ere, are heaps of slain, weltering in their own 
blood, thpir bodies mangled, their limbs shattered, and 
almost every . vestige of the human form and counte- 
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nance destroyed. Here, are multitudes trodden under 
|jjfoot, and the war-horse has left the trace of his hoof in 
many a crushed and “mutilated frame. Here, are se- 
verer sufferers ; they live, but live without hope or con- 
solation. Justice despatches the criminal with a single 
stroke ; but the victims of war, fallingdsy casual; undi- 
rected blows, often expire in lingering agony, their deep 
groans moving no compassion, their limbs writhing on 
the earth with pain, their lips parched With a^urning 
thirstt their wounds open to the chilling air, the memo- 
ry of home rushing on their minds, but not a voice of 
friendship or comfort reaching their ears. Amidst this 
scene of horrors, you see the bird and beast of prey 
gorging themselves with the dead or dying, and hu- 
man plunderers rifling the warm and almost palpitating 
remains of the slain. If you extend your eye, beyond 
the immediate field of battle, and follow the track of 
the victorious and pursuing army, you see the roads 
strewed with the dead ; you see scattered flocks, and 
harvest* trampled under foot, the smoking iruins of cot- 
tages, and the miserable. inhabitants flying in want and 
despair ; and oven yet, the horrors of a single battle j|re 
not exhausted. Some of the deepest pangs, Whickjt 
inflicts, are silent, retired, enduring, to be read in tnc 
widow’s countenance, in the unprotected orphan, in the 
aged parent, in affection cherishing the memory of the 
slain, and weeping that it could not .minister tq their 
last pangs. 

I have asked you to traverse in thought, a field of 
battle. There is another scene often presented in war, 
pterha^s more terrible. I’||fer to a besieged city. The 
most Horrible pages in ' history are those, wljjch record 
the reduction of strongly fortified places. ^ l&a besieged 
city, arc co!ledte#all descriptions and age^|jf mankind, 
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women, children, the old, the infirm. Day and night, 
theVcaflons of death and conflagration fly around them.^f 
They see the approaches of the foe, the trembling bul- 
wark, and the fainting strength of their defenders. 
They are worn with famine, and on famine presses pes- 
tilence. At length the assault is made, every barrier is 
broken down, and a lawless soldiery, exasperated by re- 
sistance, and burning with lust and cruelty, are scattered 
through the streets. The domestic retreat is violated ; 
and even the House of God, is no longer a sanctuary. 
Venerable age is no protection, female purity no de- 
fence. Is woman spared amidst the slaughter of father, 
brother, husband, and son? She is spared for a fate, 
which makes death in comparison a merciful doom. 
With such heart-rending scenes, history abounds ; and 
what better fruits can you expect from war ? 

These views are the most obvious and striking which 
war presents. There are more secret influences, ap- 
pealing less powerfully to the senses and imagination, 
but deeply affecting to a reflecting and benevolerft mind. 
— (Sobsider, first, the condition of those who areimme- 
diately engaged in war? The sufferings ©f soldiers 
from battle we have seen ; but thfeir sufferings arc not 
limited to the period of conflict. The Whole of j^^is 
a succession of exposures too severe for human nature. 
Death employs other weapons than the sword. It is 
computed, that in ordinary wars, greater numbers per- 
ish by sickness than in battle. Exhausted by long m|d 
rapid marches, by unwholesome food, by exposure to 
storngp, by excessive labor under a burning sky through 
♦lie day, and by interti||pf?^d#id[ restless sleej^pn t^e 
damp ground and^ijn tire Shilling atmosphere <lf night, 
thousands after thousands of the young pine avfay and 
die. They antfeipatcy^k they should fall, if to fall 
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should be their lot, in what they called t%e field of 
j|honor ; but they perish in the inglorious hhd crowded 
hospital, surrounded with sights am sounds of lyo, far 
Ifrpm home and every friend, and denied those tender 
offices which sickness and expiring nature Require. 

Consider next the influence of war, the character 
of those who make it their trade. They let themselves 
for slaughter, place themselves servile instruments, pas- 
sive machines, in the hands of ruler^. to exe^hte the 
bloodiest mandates, without a thought on the justice of 
the cause in which they are engaged. What a school 
is this for the human character ! Prom men trained in 
battle to ferocity, accustomedtf'fhe perpetration of cru- 
el deeds, accustomed to take human life without sorrow 
or remorse, habituated to esteem an unthinking cour- 
age a substitute for every virtue, encouraged by plun- 
der to prodigality, taught improvidence by perpetual 
hazard and exposure, restrained, only by an iron disci- 
pline which is withdrawn in peace, and unfitted by the 
restless* tod irregular career of war for the calm and 
uniform pursuits of ordinary life ; from such men, what 
ought to be expected but contempt of human rights and 
of the laws of God ? From the nature of his calling* 
the soldier^ftlmost %iven to sport with the thougit 
of death, to defy and deride it, and of. course, to banjp 
the thought of that retribution to which it leads ; Md 
though of all men the most exposed to sudden death, 
he is too often of all men most unprepared to appear 
before his judge. 

..The influence of war on the community at large, on 
its pipi^erity, its umrals^ $nd its political insfiptions, 
thbuglfless striking than on the soldiery, isyetj|aleful. 
Hou^pften is a community impotMshed |o/afstayi a 
%ar in which it has no interfeft Publid burdens are 
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aggravate4|^ whilst the means of sustaining them are 
reduced. Internal^jmprovemcnts are neglected. The 
revenue of the state is exhausted in military establish^ 
merits, or' flows through secret channels into the coffers 
of corriapt men*, whom war exalts to power and office. 
The regular employments of peace are disturbed. In- 
dustry in many of its branches is suspended. The la- 
borer, g|pund with want, and driven to despair by the 
clamor of his suffering family, becomes a soldier in a 
cause which he condemns, and thus the country is drain- 
ed of its most effective population. The people are 
stripped and reduced, whilst the authors of war retrench 
not a cOmfort, and often fatten on the spoils and woes 
of their country . 

The influence of war on the morals of society is also 
to be deprecated. The suspension of industry multi- 
plies want : j and criminal modes of subsistence are the 
resource of the suffering. Commerce, shackled and 
endangered, loses its upright and honorable ’ character, 
and becomes a system of stratagem and coUusjjOjn. In 
war. Jfie moral sentiments of a community are perverted 
by Jne admiration of military exploits. The milder 
virtues of Christianity are eclipsed by the baleful lustre 
thrown round a ferocious courage. The disinterested, 
the benignant, the merciful, the forgiving, those whom 
Jesus 'has pronounced blessed and honorable, must give 
place to the hero, whose character is stained not only 
with blood, but sometimes with the foulest vices, but 
all whose stains are washed away by victory. "War 
especially injures the moral feelings of a people by 
making- humdn nature cheap in their estimation, and 
human life of as little worth as that of an insect-or a 
brute. * 
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War diffuses through a community unfriendly ah 
malignant passions. Nations, exasperated by mutiu 
injuries, burn for each pthers’ huMliation and mil 
They delight to hear that famine, pestilence, want, He 
feat, and the most dreadful, scourgeswhieh Providenc 
sends on a guilty World, are desolating a'bostile comtoi 
nity. The slaughter of thousands of fellow beings, ir 
stead of awaking pity, flushes them with deliripusjoj 
illuminates the city, and dissolves the Whole country i 
revelry and riot. Thus the heart of man is hardened 
His worst passions are nourished. He renounces th 
bonds and sympathies of humanity. Were the prayers 
or rather the curses of warring nations prevalent ii 
heaven, the whole earth would long since have becomi 
a desert. The human race, with all their labors am 
improvements, would have perished under the senteno 
of universal extermination. " 

But war not only assails the prosperity and morals o: 
a community ; its influence on the political condition 
is threatening. It arms government with a dangeroil 
patronage, multiplies dependants and instruments of op 
pression, and generates a power, vvhieh, in the hand: 
of the energetic and aspiring, endangers a free consti 
tution. War organizes a body of men, who lose tin 
feelings of the citizen in the soldier ; whose habits do 
tach them from the community ; whose ruling passion if 
devotion to a chief ; who are inured in the camp to des- 
potic sway; who arc accustomed to accomplish their 
endsrby force, and to sport with the rights and hap- 
piness pf their fellow beings ; who delight in tumpt, 
adventure, and peril ; and turn with disgust and sejp 
from the quiet labors of peace. Is it wonderful, tfiat 
such protectors of a state should look With ' eontempt 
on yjjje weakness of the fuotected, Jjjpd should lend 
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themselves ^base instruments to the subversion of that 
freedom which they do not themselves enjoy ? In a 
community, in which precedence is given to the military 
profession, freedom cannot long endure. The encroach- 
ments of power at home are expiated by foreign tri- 
umphs. The essential interests and rights of the state 
are sacrificed to a false and fatal glory. Its intelli- 
gence and vigor, instead of presenting a bulwark to do- 
mestic usurpation, are expended in military achieve- 
ments.’ Its most active and aspiring citizens rush to 
the army, and become subservient to the power which 
dispenses, honor. The nation is victorious, but the re- 
compense of its toils is a yoke as galling as that which 
it imposes on other communities. 

Thus, war is to be ranked among the most dreadful 
calamities which fall on a guilty world ; and, what de- 
serves consideration, it tends to multiply and perpetu- 
ate itself without end. It feeds and grows on the blood 
which it sheds. The passions, from which it springs, 
gaitp strength and fury from indulgence. The .success- 
ful nation, flushed, by victory, pants for new laurels; 
whilst the humbled nation, irritated by defeat, is impa- 
tient to redeem its honor and repair its losses. Peace 
becomes a truce, a feverish repose, a respite to sharpen 
anew the sword, and to prepare for future struggles. 
Under professions of friendship, lurk hatred and dis- 
trust; and a spark suffices to renew the mighty con- 
flagration. When from these causes, large military 
establishments^are formed, and a military spirit kindled, 
war becomes a necessary part of policy. A foreign field 
must be found for j|ji|ijnergics and passions of a ipartial 
people^ To disbalBHB|umerous and Veteran Soldiery, 
would be to : let lAJjpi dangerous horde on society. 
The bloodhounds must be sent forth on other comma- 





uities, lest they lend die bosom of their djpi country. 
Thus war extends and multiplies itself. No sooner i, 
one storm scattered, than the sky is darkened with the 
gathering horrors of another. Accordingly, war has 
been the mournful legacy of every generation to thai 
which succeeds it. Every age has had its conflicts. 
Every country has in turn been the seat of devastation 
and slaughter. The dearest interests and rights of 
every nation have been again and again committed to 
the hazards of a game, of all others the most uncertain, 
and in which, from its very nature, -success too often 
attends on the fiercest courage and the basest fraud. 

Such, my friends, is an unexaggerated, and I will add, 
a faint delineation of the miseries of war ; and to all 
these miseries and crimes the human race have been 
continually exposed, for no worthier cause, than to en- 
large an empire already tottering, under its unwieldy 
weight, to extend an iron despotism, to support some 
idle pretension, to repel some unreal or exaggerated in- 
jury. For no worthier cause, human blood has been 
poured out as water, and millions of rational and immor- 
tal beings have been driven like sheep to the field of 
slaughter. .. 

Having considered the crimes and miseries of war,;} 
proceed, as I proposed, to inquire into its sources; ju 
important branch of our subject, for it is only by' a 
knowledge of the sources, that we can be guided to the 
remedies of war. And here, I doubt not, many will 
ima^Bte that the first place ought- to be given to malig- 
nity and hatred. But justice to human nature requires, 
that we ascribe 4o national an ig§$fit ies a more limited 
operation, than is usually assigfljljPtb them, h^the ..pro-1 
ductioif^of t|is calamity. It is indeed, true,Jj|at ambij 
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tious men,%ho have art interest in war, too often ac- 
complish their views by appealing to the malignant 
feelings of a community, by exaggerating its wrongs, 
ridiculing its forbearance, and reviving ancient jealous- 
ies and resentments. But it is believed, that were not 
malignity and revenge aided by the concurrence of 
higher principles, the false splendor of this barbarous 
custom might easily be obscured, and its ravages stayed. 

One of the great springs of war may be found in a 
very strong and general propensity of human nature, in 
the love of excitement, of emotion, of strong interest ; 
a propensity which gives a charm to those bold and 
hazardous enterprises which call forth all the energies 
of our nature, No state of mind, not even positive suf- 
fering, is more painful than the want of interesting ob- 
jects. The vacant soul preys on itself, and often rushes 
with impatience from the security which demands no 
effort, to the brink of peril. This part of human nature 
is seen in the kind of pleasures which have always been 
preferred. Why has the first rank among sports been 
given to the chase ? Because its difficulties, hardships, 
hazards, tumults, awaken the mind, and give to it a 
new $bnsciousness of existence, and a deep feeling of 
its powers. What is the charm which attaches the. 
statesman to an office which almost weighs him down 
with labor and an appalling responsibility P He finds 
rnnish of bis compensation in the powerful emotion and 
interest, awakened by the very hardships of his lot, by 
conflict with vigorous minds, by the opposition of rivals, 
and by the alternations of success and defeat. What 
hurries to the’ gaming table the man of prosperous for- 
tune and ample resource ? The dread of apathy, the 
lovfi of strong feeling and of mental agitation. :>A deep- 
er interest is felt* in hazarding, than in securing wealth, 
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and the temptation is irresistible. One more example 
of this propensity may be seen in the attachment of pi- 
rates and highwaymen to their dreadful employment. 
Its excess of peril has given it a terrible interest; and 
to a man who has long conversed with its dangers, the 
ordinary pursuits of life are vapid, tasteless, and disgust- 
ing. We have here one spring of war. War is of all 
games the deepest, awakening most powerfully the soul, 
and, of course, presenting powerful attraction to those 
restless and adventurous minds, which pant for scenes 
of greater experiment and exposure than peace affords. 
The savage, finding in his uncultivated modes of life 
few objects of interest, few sources of emotion, burns for 
war as a field for his restless energy. Civilized men, 
too, find a pleasure in war, as an excitement of the mind. 
They follow, with an eager concern, the movements of 
armies, and wait the issue of battles with a deep sus- 


pense, an alternation of hope and fear, inconceivably 
more interesting than the unvaried uniformity of peace-;! 
ful pursuits. • -';.0 

Another powerful principle of our nature, whicll^s 
the spring of war, is the passion for superiority, fojJ||l- 
umph, for power. The human mind is aspiriug, pfafe- 
tiehtof inferiority, and eager for preeminence anjfdpn- 
trol. I need not enlarge on the pfedomiriance jjBfjrchis 
passion in rulers, whose love of power is influence by 
the possession, and who are ever restless to Ixtend 


their sway. It is more important to observe, that were 
this desire restrained to the breasts of rulers, war would 


mote with a sluggish pace. But the passion for pow- 
er and superiority is universal ; and as every individual, 
from his intimate union with the community, is accus- 
tomed td' appropriate its triumphs to hij^ff, there is a 
general pro|»||tncss id engage ih <y|P$tV "by which 
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the community may obtain an ascendency over other 
nations. The,: desire, that our country should surpass 
all others, would not be criminal, did we understand 
in what respects it is most honorable for a nation to 
excel ; did we feel, that the glory of a state consists in 
intellectual and .moral superiority, in preeminence of 
knowledge, freedom, and purity. But to the mass of a 
people, this form of preeminence is too refined and un- 
substantial. There is another kind of triumph which 
they better understand, the triumph of physical power, 
triumph in battle, triumph, not over the minds, but the 
territory of another state,. Here is a palpable, visible 
superiority ^and for this, a people are willing to submit 
to severe privations. A victory blots out the memory 
of their sufferings, and in boasting of their extended 
power, they find a compensation for many woes. 

I now proceed to another powerful spring of war, and 
it is the admiration of the brilliant qualities displayed 
in war. These qualities, more than all things, have 
prevented an impression.of the crimes and miseries of 
iRtPsavage custom. Many delight in war, not for its 
engage and. woes, but for its valor and apparent mag- 
nanimity, fo^the self-cqmmand of the hero, the forti- 
i tide which despises suffering, the resolution which 
courts danger, the superiority of the mind to the body, 
to sens&ion, to fear. Let us be just to human nature 
even ip its errors and excesses. Men seldom delight 
in war, considered merely as a source of misery. When 
they hear of battles, the picture which rises to their 
view is not what it should be, a picture of extreme 
wretchedness, of the wK aided, the mangled, the slain. 
These horrors are hiddeh under the splendor of those 
nnglity energies^^^Jv break forth amidst the perils of 
conflict,, and tvh ^jfl man nature contemplates with an 
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intense and heart-thrilling delight. Attention hurries 
from the heaps of the slaughtered to the -victorious' chief, 
whose single mind pervades and animates a host; and 
directs with stern -composure the storm of battle ; and 
the ruin which he spreads is forgotten in admiration of 
his power. This admiration has, in all ages, been ex- 
pressed by the most unequivocal signs. Why that gar- 
land woven? that arch erected? that festive board 
spread ? These are tributes to the warrior. Whilst 
the- peaceful sovereign, who scatters blessings with the 
silence and constancy of Providence, is received with a 
faint applause, men assemble, in crowds to hail the con- 
queror, perhaps a monster in human form, v|hose private 
life is blackened with lust and crime, and whose great- 
ness is built on perfidy and usurpation.* Thus war is 
the surest and speediest road to renown ; and war t^ll 
never cease, while the field of battle is the field of glofy, 
and the most luxuriant laurels grow from a root nourish? 
ed with blood. 

. « •. 

Another cause of war is a • false patriotism. 

natural and a generous impulse of nature to love ok; 
country which gave us birth, by whose institutions we 
have been moulded, by whose laws defended, apd with 
whose soil and scenery innumerable associations of early 
years, of domestic affectio^ ai^#^endilnj^l^|jiiecu 
formed. But this sentient often degenerate -^to a 
narrow, partial, exclusive' Attachment, alienatingn&Jfom 
other branches of the human family, and instigating to 
•Jjfecession on other states. In anciept times, this priit- 
’'-GSp'Was developed with wonderful energy, and gomc- 
tirfies absorbed every other sentiment. To the Roman, 
^Rome was the universe/ Other nations were of no val- 
faie but^ - grace her ‘ triumphs, and i Uu strate hef power ; 
.and he, who in private life Would Idle disdained infos- 
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ticc and oppression, exulted in the successful violence, by 
which other nations were bound to the chariot wheels 
of this mistress of the world. This spirit still exists. 
The tie of country is thought to absolve men from the 
obligations of universal justice and humanity. States- 
men and rulers are expected to build up their own coun- 
try at the expense of others ; and in the false patriotism 
of the citizen, they have a security for any outrages, 
which are sanctioned by success. 

Let me mention one other spring of war. 1 mean 
the impressions we receive in early life. In our early 
years, we know war only as it offers itself to us at a 
review ; not arrayed in terror, not stalking over fields 
of the slain, and desolated regions, its eye flashing with 
fury, and its s^ord reeking with blood. War, as we first 
see it, is decked with gay and splendid trappings, and 
wears a countenance of joy. It moves with a measured 
and graceful step, to the sound of the heart-stirring fife 
and drum. Its instruments of death wound only the 
air. 1 Such is war ; the youthful eye is dazzled with its 
ornaments ; the youthful heart dances to its animated 
sounds. I^ seems a pastime full of spirit and activity, 
the v$ry in which youth delights. These false 
views of war arc confirmed by our earliest reading. 
We are intoxicated with tlje exploits of the conqueror, 
as refecfcded in real history or in glowing fiction. We 
follow, with a sympathetic ardor, his rapid and trium- 
phant career in battle, and, unused as we are to suffering 
and death, forget the fallen and miserable who are 
crushed 1 under his victorious car. Particularly by the 
study of the ancient poets and historians, the senti- 
ments of early and barbarous ages on the subject of war, 
are kept alive in the mmd. The trumpet, which roused 
dm fury of Achille^P of the hordes of Cireoce^ still 
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resounds in our ears ; and though Christians by profes- 
sion, some of our earliest and deepest impressions are 
received in the school of uncivilized antiquity. Even 
where these impressions in favor of war are not received 
in youth, we yet learn from our early familiarity with 
it, to consider it as a necessary evil, an essential part 
•of our condition. We become reconciled to it as to a 
fixed law of our nature ; and consider the thought of its 
abolition as extravagant as an attempt to chain the 

winds or arrest the lightning. 

* * 

1 have thus attempted to unfold the principal causes 
of war. They are, you perceive, of a moral nature. 
They may be resolved into wrong views of human 
glory, and into excesses of passions andlSesires, which, 
by right direction, would, promote the best interests of 
humanity. From these causes we learn, that this sav- 
age custom is to be repressed by moral means, by salu- 
tary influences on the sentiments and principles of man- 
kind. And thus we are led to our last topic, the reme- 
dies of war. In introducing the observations which I 
have to offer on this branch of the subject, I feel myself 
bound to suggest an important: caudon. ;^fet ' 4 dt the 
cause of peace be injured by ;fne assertion of extreme 
and indefensible principles^ I . , particularly refer tdjhc 
principle, that war is absolutely, and in all pcpfeile 
cases, unlawful, and protupted hy Christianity. ‘ jthis 
■ doctrine is considered by a great majority of thewudi- 
CKmsand enlightened, as endangering the beat unrests 
l^jciety ; and it ought, not therefore tfo be collected 
with our pfforts for the diffusion of peace,' unless it ap- 
pear to us a clear and indubitable truth. .War, as it 
[Jfs commonly waged, is indeed a tremendfra evil ; hut 
najQon ar^nbiuL r ation; is a grea t^e vil thdjli war of 
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defence ; and a community seems to me to possess an 
indisputable right to resort to such a war, when all other 
means have failed for tire security of its existence or 
freedom.' It is universally admitted, that a community 
may. employ force, to repress the rapacity and violence 
of its own citizens, to disarm and restrain its internal 
foes ; and on what ground can we deny to it the right 
of repelling the inroads and aggressions of a foreign 
power ? If a government may not lawfully resist a for- 
eign artny, invading its territory to desolate and subdue, 
on what principles can we justify a resistencc of a com- 
bination of its own citizens for the same injurious pur-, 
pose ? Government is instituted for the very purpose of 
protecting the community from all violence, no matter by 
what hands it may be offered ; and rulers would be un- 
faithful to their trust, were thqy to abandon the rights, 
interests, and improvements of society to unprincipled 
rapacity, whether of domestic or foreign foes. 

We aro indeed told, that th£ language of scripture is, 

‘ resist not evil.’ But the scriptures are given to us as 
reasonable beings. We must remember, that to the re- 
nuncjlxion of reason in the interpretation of scripture, 
wo absurdities, which have sunk Christianity 

almosFro the level of Heathenism. If the precept to 
‘ resigt^pot evil’ admit no exception, then civil govern- 
ment'istiJprostjcated ; then the magistrate must, in no 
case, resist tlje m}u||ous i 'thj® the subject must, in no 
case ^employ the aid of the laws to enforce his rights. 
The very end an&.pffice of government is, to Resist evil 
men. ^or t hia |@e civil magistrate bears the sword; 
and he should wiware of interpretations of the scriptures, 
which would lead him to bear it in vain. The doctrine 
of the absolute unlawfulness of war is though^ by its 
advocates to be; necessary to a successful opposition to^ 
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this barbarous custom. But, were we employed to re* 
store peace to a contentious neighbourhood, we should 
not consider ourselves as obliged to teach, that self- 
defence is in every possible case a crime ; and equally 
useless is this principle, in our labors for the pacification 
of the world. Without taking this uncertain and danger- 
ous ground, we may, and ought to assail war, by assail- 
ing the principles and passions which give it birth, and 
by improving and exalting the moral sentiments of 
mankind. 

For example ; important service may be rendered to 
t]ie cause of peace, by communicating and enforcing 
just and elevated sentiments in relation to the true 
honor of rulers. Let us. teach, that the prosperity, and 
not the extent of a state, is the measure of a ruler’s 
glory ; that the brute force and crooked policy which 
annex a conquest, are infinitely inferior to the wisdom, 
justice, and beneficence which make a country happy ; 
and that the - earth hold#not a more abandoned mon- 


ster, than the sovereign, who, intrusted with the dear- 
est interests of a people, commits them to the dreadful 
hazards of war, that he may extend his prostituted’pow- 
er, and fill the earth with his worthless nape. Let us 
exhibit to the honor and veneration of mankind the 


character of the christiamjuler, Who, disdaining the, 
cheap and vulgar honor of a conqueror, aspires to a new 


and more enduring glory; who, casting fiway the long 
tried weapons of intrigue and violence, adheres wjth a 
hq||%ad unshaken confidence to justice and philanthro- 
a nation’s best defence ; and wh%considers him?, 
self as exalted by -God, only that he may shed donlfc' 
blessings, and be as a beneficent dejty to the world. Jr 
■M . To tb^se instructions in relation to the ttfic glory® 


tillers. 


t Just sentiments affo the glqfy 
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of nations. Let us teach, that the honor of a nation 
consists, not in the forced and reluctant submission of 
other states, but in equal laws and free institutions, in 
cultivated fields and prosperous cities, in the develope- 
ment of Intellectual and moral power, in the diffusion 
of knowledge, in magnanimity and justice, in the vir- 
tues and blessings of peace. Let us never be weary in 
reprobating ‘that infernal spirit of conquest, by which a 
nation becomes the terror and abhorrence of the world, 
and inevitably prepares a tomb, at best a splendid tomb, 
for its own liberties and prosperity. Nothing has been 
more common, than for nations to imagine themselves 
great and glorious on the ground of foreign conquest, 
when at home they have been loaded with chains. Can- 
not these gross and monstrous delusions be scattered ? 
Can nothing be done to persuade Christian nations to 
engage in a new and untried race of glory, in generous 
competitions, in a noble contest for superiority in wise 
legislation and internal improvements, in the spirit of 
liberty and humanity ? 

Another most important method of promoting the 
cause of peace is, to*turn men’s admiration from military 
courage tafjf&alities of real nobleness and dignity. It 
is time that the childish admiration of courage should 
give place to aSore manly sentiments ; and in proportion 
as we effect this change, we shall shake the main pillar 
of war, we shall fob military life of its chief attraction. 
Courage is a very doubtful quality, springing from very 
different sources, and possessing a corresponding variety 
of character; Gcfurage sometimes results from mental 
weakness. Peril is confronted, because the miml wants 
comprehension to discern its extent. This is often the 
courage of youth,, the courage of unreflecting ignorance, 
!l conteihpt bPjperil because peril^s hut dimly scon. — > 
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Courage still more frequently springs from physical 
temperament, from a rigid fibre and iron nerves, and 
deserves as little praise, as the proportion of the form, 
or the beauty of the countenance. — Again, every pas- 
sion, which is strong enough to overcome the passion of 
•fear, and to exclude by its vehemence the idea of dan- 
ger, communicates at least a temporary courage. Thus 
revenge, when it burns with great fury, gives a terrible 
energy to the mind, and has sometimes impelled men 
to meet certain death, that they might inflict the same 
fate on an enemy. You see the doubtful nature of 
courage. It is often associated with the worst vices. 
The most wonderful examples of it may be found in 
the history of pirates and-robbers, whose fearlessness is 
generally proportioned to the insensibility of their con- 
sciences, and to the enormity of their crimes. Courage 
is also exhibited with astonishing power in barbarous 
countries, where the child is trained to despise the hard- 
ships arid pains to which he is exposed by his condition ; 
where the absence of civil laws obliges every man to 
be his own defender ; and where, from the imperfec- 
tion of moral sentiment, corporal strength and ferocious 
courage are counted the noblest qualities of %uman na- 
ture. The common courage of armies is equally worths 
less with that of the pirat%nnd the savag|i A^orfsicl- 
erablc part of almost every army, so far from deriving 
their resolution from love of country, 4 and asefis/ of jus- 
tice, can hardly be said to have- a country, and have 
been driven into the ranks by necessities, Which were 
generated by vice. These are the brave soldiers, whose 
praises we hear; brave from the absence?' of all reflee- 
prodigal of life, because their vices have-fobbed 
||fe of it^blessings ; brave from sympathy ; brave from 
the thjrsi of plund«j$4 and especial!# ;bt!&ve» because 
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the sword of martial law is hanging over their heads. 
Accordingly, military courage is easily attained by the 
most debased and unprincipled men. The common 
dftmkard of the streets, who is enlisted in a fit of intox- 
ication, when thrown into the ranks among the unthink- 
ing and profane, subjected to the rigor of martial disci- «, 
pline, familiarized by exposure to the idea of danger, 
and menaced with death if he betray a symptom of fear, 
becomes as brave as his officer, whose courage may of- 
ten be traced to the same dread of punishment, and to 
fear of severer infamy, than attends on the cowardice 
of the common soldier. 'Let the tribute of honor be 
freely and liberally given to the soldier of principle, who 
exposes his life for a cause which his conscience ap- 
proves, and who mingles clemency and mercy with the 
joy of triumph. ' But as for the multitudes of military 
men, who regard war as a trade by which to thrive, 
who hire themselves to fight and slay in any cause, and 
who destroy their fellow beings with as little concern, 
as the husbandman does the vermin that infest his fields, 

1 know no class of men on whom admiration can 
more unjustly and more injuriously be bestowed. Let 
us labor, my^brethren, to direct the admiration and love 
of mankind to another and infinitely higher kind* of 
greatness, to &at true magnanimity, which is prodigal 
of ease and life in the service of God and mankind, and 
which proves its courage by unshaken adherence, amidst 
scorn and danger, to troth and virtue. Let the records 
of past ages be explored, to rescue from oblivion, not 
the wasteful conqueror, whose path was as the whft|- 
wind, but the benefactors of the human race, martyfs 
to the interests of freedom and religion, men who have 
broken the chain of the slave, who have traversed the 
oarth ta shed consolation into the cell of the prisoner, 
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or whose sublime faculties have explored and revealed 
useful and ennobling truths. Can nothing be done to 
hasten the time, when to such men eloquence and po- 
etry shall offer their glowing homage ? wjhen for tbjise 
the statue and monument shall be erected, .the canvass 
be animated, and the laurel entwined? and when to 
these the admiration of the young shall be directed, as 
their guides and forerunners to glory and immortality ? 

I proceed to another method of promoting the cause 
of peace. Let Christian ministers exhibit with greater 
clearness and distinctness, than ever they have clone, 
the pacific and benevolent spirit of Christianity. My 
brethren, this spirit ought to hold the same place in our 
preaching, which it holds in the gospel of our Lord. In- 
stead of being crowded and lost among other subjects, 
it should stand in the front of Christian graces ; it should 
be inculcated as the life and essence of our religion. 
We should teach men, that charity is greater than faith 
and hope ; that God is love or benevolence ; and thft 
love is the brightest communication of divinity to the 
human soul. Wc should exhibit Jesus in all the am§- 
ableness of his - character, now shedding tears over 
salem, and noty, his blood on Calvary, add hr his las 
hours recommending his own sublime love as the tiidg< 
and distinction of his followers. Wc sh^ti|d teiep^tnen 
that it is the property of the benevojpnce of Cnfjftiani- 
ty, to diffuse itself like the light and rain of heaven, u 
disdain the limits of rivers, mountains, or ocearis, by 
which nations are divided, and to embrace every human 
t||ftg as a brother. Let us never forget, t^at our preqjbh* 
is evangelical, just in proportion as it inculcates 
ijfm awakens this disinterested and unbounded charity ; 
fttnd tlp&t our hearers are Christians, 'jltst as far, ami no 
than they dfelight fit peade and Bitteficence. 
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Jlf *s» whifeh ought not 'to be sap^ress- 

influeiice of the gospel has been 

^d^esil^caallf among Christian ministers, 
taS^pre ijn j^ff<a$efe ; to the peculiarities of sects, and to 
partition between different denominations! 
Shape oug|&tO cover the face of the believer, when he 
ren^taty «)|it imder no religion have intolerance and 
perseetitiolpi^ed more fiercely, than under the gospel 
of the meeh and forbearing' Saviour. Christians have 
ma^p the earth to reek with blood and^p resound with 
denunciation. Can we wonder, that, tvhiles«1|tj|j spirit 
of Uiarhas beau cherished in the very bosom of the 
churchy It has; continued to ravage among the nations? 
VVer<%the true spirit of Christianity to be inculcated 
withlbut haffjthe Steal, which has been wasted on doubt- 
ful and disputed doctrines, a sympathy, a cooperation 
might -|i|' 'QSl0i$F' short |ime be produce<| mnong Chris- 
tians, ;^'#ei|f|hatioh, most propitious to* the pacification 
of thd ■ In consequence of the progress of kftow- 

led^ afid'rip. : ^tt^habn,;Of commerce, Christians of both 
hepisf heryj tne at: ni^i|gomdnt?lnou^ht nearer to one 
another, tlid^tnny forhier period ; a**^« intercourse, 
found# on relgious sympathies, is gradiaily connecting 
the ikd|t 'ffiai Wit regions. What a pdwUrful weapon is 

bond of union to the ministers 
and. friends fl^poasa-l Should not the auspicious mo- 
ment^: seized .<#' inculcate on all Christians, in ^ re- 
gions^ their first Ullegituice to their cb|n- 


v ri iOao firid, and 'last, and gr^t 
h)Ve 0 'IShould rthey not be taught t#|cpk 
^pg ^^ r^ce on/war , which 

same Samur, and cotnmandg 
36 
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them to imbrue .thejr hands 

Once let Christians of every nation tO-'es- 

pouse the cause of peace with c«§ heart, fii|;.otte yhiee, 
and; their labor will npt'be.J^,^i^m,the„.J^d«-' t ^|Ig^n 
affairs will rapidly assume a new 
•The predicted ages of peac<| will dawn, 

Public opinion will be purified. Thami »t^8 tie.«fe9ie 
hero will grow dim. ' 4 nobler order .of* ch^tcter wilj.be 
admired and diffused* The kingdoniS'Qf^^^dfj^, will 
gradually become the-tengdoms of God lihd Of his 
Christ* " r y „• ,;;yt • ' . ’• v - 

Myimpds, I did intend, but I 'have not time* to no- 
tice the arguments which are urged in support ofwhr. 
Let me.only say, that tlie common argument, that war 
is necessary to awaken the boldness, energy, and no- 
blest qualities of human nature, will, I hope, receive a 
practical refutation in the friends of philanthropy and 
peace. jQet||. appear in y out lives, that^ou need not 
thi^ . spark from hell to kindle a heroic; resolution in 
your, bf easts. Let it appear, that a pacific spirit has 
no affinity with a tame and feet^ritatgec^r. Let us 
prove, that courage, the virtue tvnkh has been thought 

to flourish 1 mc^L* n the rough field 1^ rear * 

ed |h a more generous height, agd to al^ner texture 
ift tygt. bosom h£ ; peace,, Let it. bns»e%4h&t it is npt 

fear* but principle, which has 

war.y .In^|prjr 5 | 9 terprige of phi^ritT^y ? e * 

manp, daring, arid sacrifice, and ^explteure to haith^up 
and toil, le^tis embark wi|h sefeuity. ai^?j^y. Bfe-.it 
# {art, tci exhilnt, a* 1 uhdaunted, iia®hal^|H utti^earied 
i^tdution, not in spreading . ruirif biftt in^sljfting God 
iM mankind, in allev^tl^jg^ io jdiflusaig 

doctrines bfChrisfhfitity Let 
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it,’ to be martyrs to 
^ incited spirit of peace and 
lo^‘ service we cannot live ;* in a nobler 

It tt the cause of Jesus Christ, 
^ Eighty Goodness, aM appointed to 
triUjflpH^over ■ thq passions and delusions* of men, the" 
ciistotns o|ages, and the fallen monuments of the for- 
gotten cdfttjderor. 


NOTE. 

I HAVE deferred to this place a few remarks on the 
ngu^ents which are usually adduced in support of war. 

Wa^ it ifsaid, kindles patriotism; by fighting for 
iur coun%, WO learn to love it. But the patriotism, 
A'hlch isclff^hedby war, is ordinarily false and spu- 
■ious, a vief Jand not a virtue, a scourge to the world* a 
rarroWy ti&justpassion, which aims to exalt a particular 
staw ■Ofii'>|^'?}wihUij^0ri and destruction of Other na- 
A %^dine, ehlightened patriot discerns, that the 
pirate of is involved ;jui the general 

^togsife ; dnd, in the character of a patriot 

ls he rejoices ini the liberty and 

t^l^K^W^^ii^^mnnities, and. is anxious to main- 
tain Wlcfnfteif tfce Relations of peace and- amity. 

It is said^ thll* a janilitary spirit is the defen# of a 
country, t|B^it /mbire frepeptly egydang^rs the vital 

Avith other statfl. 
dW&jp oteeif^ission, is impatient^ J^r. 

no. nced of a -rnilitary 
spirit. L^4h^^#^ttachnid tdtfifeir government andj 
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,and 


institutions by habit, ,%y early 
pin 

they \pll hover wantmpaife or spirit tp 
War is recommenced as a method^ redressing na- 
tional grievances. BntunUappily/^&wei^^naof wa, 
from their very nature, are often wieide#mQat\suceess- 
ftfay by die unprincipled. Justice/a^4 fl ^>'^ e t'j^' 
tie congeniality. 5 ? Should not Christian^ ‘every rfchbre 
string; to pjf^hiote! 

indiyidjMi^;i|ifputes to ,ajii impartiai umpfre £• Is a pro- 
jec^of tbis nature more extravag^lt. than the idea of 
,rediic||p^«av^e f: hordes to a state of regular society ? 
The last* has been accomplished. Is the -fur^t .to oc 
abandonedin despair ? ->M 

It is said, that war sweeps off the idle, dissolute, and 
vicious members of the community. argu- 
ment government may for thiefcei^ptuUge*,'’ 

nation info war, it may with equal justice, consign td th 
esecutj^ner jmy number of its subjects, whom jt ma 
deim h burden on thevState. ,T«| feet jg, that'wa 
commonly generates as many profligalls asp; destfbys 
A disbanded army fills the jiprimunity ypth at le^s 
as many abandoned members as^t fe||| it absorl^l 
There is another method, not;’ quite 'so, t 
of ridding a country unprofitable • «pg 
zens/but vastly more effectual iwicl 

will he applied ^pi^mt and’^p^/pist' vwpor 
tion as war shall yield to theiig^sri^^pfedt of^hris' 
tianity. TjpJer to hart 

«femmeuce<ff k$ tfie reformation mid i^g^yefijent of 
^/.Ignorant and poor, a|id;e|pecpi| for thi pOftriictioii 
t moral culture of ind%efii^liflpen., Christians arc 
* entreated to ^rseyere^ad aho«hd^^jbe^< godlike efi 
By diffusing moral, and tel « i&\na Jilincmlcs and 
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iHtroistrious habits thr^gh the laboring clas- 
se»‘-<^. wue imporianfrsduree of 
wrtr. iltl^y^ill 'dG^y/^.a.4<)iisideraWe ^degree the 


f'ltt proportion as these classes be- 

<#ne’ V|U; ; |wiiici^!Bcl arid industrious, poverty will dis- 

Ipopulriti&u of a country will be -more and ! 
mrire proportiofted' to its’ 1 - resources, and of course jhe 
nthnber will^be diminished of those, who have no alter- 
native but : beggary or a camp. TFhe morah care, vyhich 
is at the present day extended to the poo*^ one of 
the ^nk^1i<^ral)!£h T fea|ares of our age. -0fy^fans 1 
remember, that your proper warfare is with iji^ance 
and vice, atid exhibit here the same unwearied and in- 
ventive energy, which has marked the warriors of the 
worldi^’), '■ 

It |g fpmgtimes said, that a military spirit favors lib- 
er(y. B^t-feieiw is it, that nations, after fighting for 
ages, are sp generally enslaved ? The truth is, that lib- 
erty has no foundation hut in private and public virtue ; 
4 arid'VirfU 0 |iaS'!w^have seen, is not the commoh growth 
■ -'j 


But thegreat argument remains to-be discussgd. It 

to excite and invigorate the 
hmaill stUrifc of its ' noblest energies will slumber, 
and its courage, magnanimity^ forti- 
tude this I answer, that if war is to be 

cncout^cds^MBg; nations, because it nriurishes^energy 
and hOrois^# ‘the same principle war jr uur ^rilies, 

ought to bo.eficodjPaged ; for stich contests Ivorild eqtitely 
'teM^ r |«^ote : l^ic'i4ari||g and contempt of de|th. 
Why shallot dii^fen^^ptt»feces of thegsame empire 


anndalFj? 


cities 




th©4r courage at this -suggestion with hor* 
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ror j but wfiy sKall latests of of 

profMces ^r familiesl tiud.shelter un^er this barbafousf 
argument?" ... 

I observe again';' tVa£ ‘|b 
awakenll energy andpQurage, the^the sa^g^Statdfe 
^cidi^^^^UegedfVpir^eVf^ savage jsfa sjplhyv djit} 
Swholelfiesbf life tend To form hnj^tb iftviftc£$e 
jresolutibhilf' Oja tl^’&pie principle, those parly peribfH 
' of society u^erO. bapp^^^h%.meb%ere;.^alfed : ' : .t^cpn- 
tendj.-notjonly with op|;unother|i^tr • wrar^piits ’of 
pre^; for to these excitements wh/b%e the ft^ism of 
Hercules and Theseus. On the; same principle, the 
feudal ages were more fayored than the present ; for 
then evetfjf baron tVas a military difef, everjf feistle 
frowned ^defiance, and every vassal was trained to arms. 
And do we really wish, that the earth sho|Jd,^gain 
be Ovcrfdn with monsters, or abandoned' fe^lavageor 
feudal violence, in order that heroes may be .multiplied ? 
If not, l|t’ us pease to vindicate war S^i|fR)irdihg 4?cite- 
molft to^energy and courage. ■’ ’ 

I repeat, what I have observed tn thf'^reeed(M% dis- 
course^we need not war te,hwaken hitman energy. 
Thebe least; equal scope' fq^ eouf^gyind magna- 
nimity in blesting, as in destroying^mankind«^Fhe con-1 
dition of thO human rafeb offers h|hxhat)fsti|lh.fpJ^ ects f°f 
enterprise, and fortitude, and maghamSiity. . 
iug the coppttsss yvants liad sorrows; %Jirld,iin 

e\ ploriSSg unknown regions, in carry]i%#e arts Sad 
virtues of^ctems$tion ttc^-ui^ixnprb^€^',.4^ali^ttx^6es, in 
e^pncling the bounds of knowledge,'* ite the 

spijit of freedom, “and especially; in ; eprcadh ^p io light 
andinfluencepf Christh^ylilhb't^iMifchii^l^J)®'' dared, •' 
flow#«ch chimed !. servi-^ 

ces, w$cl< demand dm most intphs% hnS $fated, and 
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yjt$| ^ ;Let it not be imag- 
of Qbris- 

yWQtdffiluraber ia&nioble ease, that instead 

S d raorderersi Who are formed oh the 
. W0, we should ..have. Effeminate and 

stian benevolence is as active as it 
g^'^etjit pnee form the character of a p^fs 
p^afld^ W*?l attach them to every important interest 
of soejhtjC ;It>ill chll forth symj^ithy m behalf of the* 
suffering &$rwty region under heaven. It will give a 
new . extension t<Tthe heart, opel a wider fo en- 
terprise, inspire a coiirage of exhaustless resource, land 
prompt to eyery sacrifice and exposure for the improve- 
men^foadVppup3& of the human race. energy . 

of thfo^luj^ipie has been tried and displayed in the for- 
ritudSfofrlhf martyr, and in the patient labors of those 
who M'fearhied the gospel into the dreary abodes of 
idolatry .^Way then with the argument, font war is 
needed 5 nurtory of heroism. The school of the 
peaceful Tfodeepmj' is infinitely more adapted to teach 
the!fo#for|||a^^ aa the milder virtues, which adorn 
humanity; 




iPlSCOURSE 

AT THf dpJINATiaN OF TyF. REV. JARED SPARKS. 
' BALTIMORE, 1819. 


I THESSALONIANS, V. 21, 

’ * PROVE ALL THINGS ; HOLD FAST THAT WIHCH IS GOOD.’ 

ThcE; peculiar circumstances of this occasion not on- 
ly justify, but r seem to demand a departure from the 
course generally followed by preachers at the introduc- 
tion of a brother into the sacred office. It is usual to 
speak of the nntffite, design, duties and advantages of 
the Christian ministry ; and on these topics I should now 
be happy 1 triinsist, did I not remember that a minister 
jis to be ^iven this day to a religious society, whose 
peculiarities of opinion have drawn upon them much 
remark, ap<|*nay l not add, much reproach. Many good 
minds, many, sincere Christians, I am’aware, are appre- 
hensive that tnl solemnities of this day are to give a 
degree of influence to- principles which they deem false 
qpd iniurioti. ThOyfears and anxieties of such then I 
respect. ;^nd, b^ieying that j^ey are grounded in part on 
mistaki,':iyJh|V<s’ : ’||pught it ipy duty to lay before you, 
as clearlf a¥l can, Some^ of the distinguishing opinions 
of of.^ O tfinaiMilig ilh our country, who are 

known to this religious society. I 

' ' , 37 , 
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must ask your patieiree, for sucii srsubjSct h notto be 
despatched in a narrow, compass. I must also ask/you 
to remember, that it isjjjnpossible to eihibit, in#> single 
discourse, out views of every doctrine ofreveThtpl, much 
less the differences of opinion which are known to sub- 
sist among ourselves. I shall confnm myseif tp topics, 
<>ft which our sentiments have been misrepresented, or 
which distinguish us most widely from others^ May I 
not hope , to be heard with candor. Goff deliver us all 
from prejudice and unkindness, and fill us with the love 
of truth anff virtue. • :» 

There are two natural divisions under ^hich my 
thoughts will be arranged.' I shall endeavour to un- 
fold, 1st, The principles which we adopt in interpreting 
the Scriptures. And 2dly, Some of the doctrines, which 
the Scriptures, so interpreted, seem to us .clearly t$. 


express. 

I. We regard the Scriptures as the records of Uou|$ 
successive revelations to mankind, and particularhy|i 
the last and most perfect revelation of his will by 
Christ. Whatever doctrines seem to us to be cr$pfw 
taught in the Scriptures, we receive without res| pj|jk >| 
exception. We do not, however, attach equal^ipoif 
tance to all the books in this collection* ^;0Mr*fPlgi< 
we believe, lies Chiefly in the New Testament./ Ip 
dispensation of Moses, compared with tUat^f Jesus, gpc 
consider as adapted to the childhood of thgj&uman rjee, 
a preparation for a nobler system, find jeffiefly usej|i 
now as servtftg .‘tft "ti£e ^{nistjan 

Scriptures. Jesus tJirijM Cliris- 

4-mn n n Aibl ll.Vin.Al.rt. V' ' AltlWk* .1 iVOkt fT 1 1 £. nftl’Snll" 


tians, and whatever he%lltgl^| 
al ministry, or by his^inspire^iSip' 
divine gnthtlllty, juid profess td 
lives 


his person- 
^gavd a? ol 
rule of our 
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which we give to the Scriptures, is a 
reaso^^e conceive, for studying them with peculiar 
care> ,SM for inquiring anxioiisj^ into the principles of 
interp^p^tibn, by which their true meaning may be as- 
certained.. - The principles adopted by the class of Chris- 
tiansy in ^ose maine I speak,- need to be explained, 
becahse tbey are often misunderstood. We are partic- 
ularly accused of making an unwarrantable use of reason 
in. the interpretation of Scripture. We are said to ex- 
alt reason above Revelation, to prefer our own wisdom 
to God’s.*’'' Loose and undefined charges of this kind 
are circulated so freely, that we think it due to our- 
selves, and to the cause of truth, to express our views 
with some particularity. 

Our leading principle in interpreting Scripture is this, 
that the Bible is a book written for men, in the language 
of men, and that its meaning is to be sought in the same 
manner, as that of other hooks. We believe that God, 
when he Stealbt flh the human race, conforms, if, we may 

S say, to thefhStablished rules of speaking and writing, 
w else would the Scriptures avail us more, than if 
Vmunicated ih an unknown tongue ? 
v Now all .books,- and all conversation, require in the 
reader’ or^btffieir the constant exercise of reason; or 
their true import is only to be obtained by continual 
comparison and iiiference. Human language, you well 
know, admJn^ysjrious interpretations ; and every word 
and every sente^^ ^just be modified and explained ac- 
^ordaig^.td» discussed, according to 
the purpos»S fe| eeUngs, circumstanccs and principles of 
the Wi|^r^^r'g^(^hbg,|ti ; ' : -.%8 ? ' , gcnius and idioms of 
thcdaugua^wVi^^te uIct. These are acknowledged 
principles in^f^mlfe^tation of human writings ; and 
a Man, whose words explain without reference 
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to tfa$^':prin^ 

criminal want of candor, and %n intention of<&s||tring 
or. distorting his -.meaning^ -.1- > 

* Were the Bible written in a language andstrf$| Of its 
own, did it consist of words, winch admit. botsr single 
sense, and of sentences wholly dete^i^^roin jeacltfiithi 
f£ti£$h'ere would be no place for-^«>^i!K^ea>;jB^^d 
down. ' We could not reason about it; > as about other 
writings^ But such a book Would be of litfle* worth ; 
and pefhaps, of all books, the Scriptures^orreffljopd least 
to this description. The word of God beprs’lh^stamp 
of the same hand, which we see in his wofks. u has 
infinite connexions and dependencies. ^ Every proposi- 
tion is linked with others, and is to be compared with 
others, that its full and precise import .may be under- 
stood. Nothing stands alone. The New Testament is 
built on the Old. The Christian dispensation is a con- 
tinuation of the Jewish, the completion of a vast scheme 


of providence, requiring great extent* of view in the 
reader. Still more, the Bible treats of subjects on which 
w r e receive ideas from other sources ^besides ‘itself ; sud 
subjects as the nature, passions, relations; and duties j| 
man ,* and it expects us to restrain and modify its 1$& 
guage by ; the known truths, which ntini 
rience , furnish on these topics. *• ■ 

•We^rofesah not to know a book; Whibhvdemfflids i 
Imore frequent exercise of reason than tyh^Bibk#'.. Ir 
addition thr ^he remarks now made-pplrts fefin^te con- 
nexion^;^ we ma^ ; ^dfefery%^th^ r i ! fe , nowhere ^affects 
the precision of' science; i; hr - . 


Its P%uii§h4i singtifar^ gi&i 
demanding more freqgieht <*di 

f e nsp^ thaa%blief our own. 
eqMfitly delgudln^pmore M 


|tt>B§he litqra 
fejfand con 
6lc'rJp R of ju<U 
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Aad tooy that the different portions of this 
book^ipStead of being confined to general truths, refer 
perpetually to the tinfies when they were written, to 
states ^|socidt^, t<^,?nodes of thinking, to controvefsies 
in the ^&lurch»;to feelings and usages which have passed 
aw&ft and witfroutithe knowledge of which we are con- 
stantly in. danger of extending to all times, and places, 
what w$s of temporary and local application. — We find, 
too, tbnt some of these books are strongly marked by 
the genius. and character of their respective writers, that 
the ,jP^y Spkit did not so guide the apostles as to sus- 
pend the. peculiarities of their minds, and that a know- 
ledge of their feelings, and of the influences under which 
they were placed, is one of the preparations for under- 
standing their writings. With these view's of the Bible, 
we feel it our bounden duty to exercise our reason upon 
it perpetually, to compare, to infer, to look beyond the 
letter to the spirit, to seek in the nature of the subject, 
and the airuM? the writer, his true meaning; and, in 
g< neral, to make use of what is known, for explaining 
uhdt is difficult, and for discovering mrw truths. 

S ed ! descend to particulars to prove that tin?. Scrip- 
demand, the exercise of reason Take, for exam- 
ple, this ajyj ip^w hir.h they generally speak of God, and 
observe Hdttk nhbitually they apply to him human pas- 
sions and org&ilS, Recollect the declarations of Christ, 
that he camemot to send peace, but a sword ; that un- 
less we eat oils ficsh, and drink his blood, we have nr 
life in ys$ thatwe must hate father and mother, and pluck 
out the rigli| eyc.|and,a vast number of passages equal- 
ly bold and duliniited. ■ ;- R^feo ll<|ct the unqualified man- 
nerin whiclrjt W-mm* of jphrist^ns, that they possess all 
things, know ajfflfes P .and can do all things. Recol- 
lect the between PapV and , James 
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and th$ apparent clawing of 'some parts of 4 Mups Writ- 
ings with the general doctrines and end "of Christ||nity. 
I might extend the ennlfperatioW indefinitely who 
*doe%not see, that we must ttuut a^^khse' pa^^dS' by 
the known attributes of God, of Jesnk •GltrisW hh^; <tf 
human nature, and by the circiimstspices under W®ich 
<|fehiW were written, so as to give the- language a quite 
different import from what it would fequire^|tad»4t Jbcen 
applied to different beings, or used in different, con- 


nexions. 


Enough has bee*h said to show, in what sense, \ve 
make use of reason in interpreting Scripture. - From a 
variety of possible interpretation^' we select that, which 
accords with the nature of the subjectand the state of 
the writer, with the connexion of the passage, with the 
general strain of Scripture, with the known character 
and will of God, and with the obvious and acknowledg- 
ed laws of nature. In other words, we believe that 
God never contradicts, in one part of Scripture, what 
he teaches in another ; and never contjra^IBi^ in revela- 
tion, what he teaches in his works and providence. And 


we, therefore, distrust every interpretation, which, aftefi 
deliberate attention seems repugnant to any established 
truth. We reason' about the Bible pi i tjlMfffL 
do about,- the constitution under which we live ; who, 0a 
know, fare accustomed to limit one piraj^jj&h of^kat 
venerable instrument by others, and to itsfphe p^lise 
import of its parts, by inquiring jnto^ts general Spirit, 
into the intentjourdf its authoriS, and into tile preva- 
lent feelings, impressions* and cttCUtnstances;of the time 
when it jgfaf framed. these' i j^fSKiipleslof in- 
terpretation, we frankly acknowledge cannot dc; 

fend thO ditfiaeliuthorityof thq dpeny us this 

latituddlfeu'd^wc niusfc abandri^ffiril^fai Enemies. 
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We dqr'ioi Announce these principles as original, or 
pecul jg|rtaourselves. AllChristians occasionally adopt 
them,^ot excepting thpse, who, most vehemently decry 
thefflV^fen they*h|ppen to menace some favorite arti- 
cle of their creed.. All Christians are compelled to use 
thettt in their controversies with infidels. All sects em- 
ploy them i» their warfare with one another. All wil- 
lingly a^s^ tlieittselves of reason, when it can be pressed 
into the seirifice of their own party, and only complain 
of it, when its weapons wound themselves. None rea- 
son mare frequently than those from whom we differ. 
It is astonishing what a fabric they rear from a few 
slight hints about the fall of our first parents ; and how 
ingeniously they extract, from detached passages, myste- 
riouS.fdj&dlrines about the divine nature. We do not 
blame them for reasoning so abundantly, but for violating 
the fundamental rules of reasoning, for sacrificing the 
plain to the obscure, and the general strain of Scripture to 
a scanty nutter of insulated texts. 

We qbje^MrQfigly to the contemptuous manner in 
which human: reason is often spoken of by our adversa- 
ries because it leads, we believe, to universal Iskepti- 
ci! If reason be so dreadfully darkened by the fall, 
that itsunqpl^efeiive judgments on religion are unworthy 
of trust, tifen Christianity, and even natural theology, 
must be abandoned ; for the existence and veracity of 
Cod, and tfedivine original of Christianity, are conclu- 
sions of, reaftu, and must s|an<J or fall with it. If reve- 
lation be at war with this faculty, it subverts itself, for 
the great.qUqstion of its truth- is left by God to bo de- 

worthy of remark, how 
netprl^ the • the skeptic approach. Both w ould 

annihila.tip>:'rihr ; a^^fe nif^tiin our ^ulties,;afid,both throw 
q^livcry truth. $$ hoifbr reve- 
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latioqi too highly to make it 

to^^ieve, that it calls vis tQ |^hounci®o# higl^si|fey?ers. 
•_» We indeed grant, that the usllof reason in feli||onjis 
accompanied with danger, i %it 
to 'look back on the history of tllie.!$ie|n«rcb» pudbisay, 
w hether the renunciation df it be not still 'more .d|p|er- 
Besides, it is a plain fact, th^m^t rea^h as 
mroli^usly-bfl all subjects, as on rpigioiii^Wllo-does 
apt know the wild and groundless, theories, tvhich hare 
b£fen framed in physical and politicSl ^ienee Bll who 
ever supposed, that we must Cease t6 5 exeirCi|^^rC||cin 
on nature and society, because men hafif^red fbr iges 
in explaining them ? We grants -that the passions con- 
tinual!)', and sometimes fatally, disrarfrtbe. rational fac- 
ulty in its inquiries into revelation.- Thq|ftmbitious 
contrive to find doctrines in the Bible, whickfayor thci 
love of dominion. The timid dfc^ye: 

there a gloomy system, and the jnysfib^«ad''Bi]ffa^6alij 
visionary theology. The vicious cap fijf^^stimpfes#! 
assertions on which to build tho hope oP% late re^ejft 
tance, or of acceptance on easy terms. The falselw|p- 
fined contrive to light on doctrines which have notjjjp 
soiled by vulgar handling. But the passions do pgRis- 
tract thereasoh in religious, any more in- 

]uiries, which excite strong and general jjntercM ; anti 
this faulty, of consequence, is hot to b^Mnotfiiced in 
religion, unless we are prepared to discardjmfiniversally. 
The true inference from the qjmost endl^s^brojrsfj which 
hajfei darkened theblogy* is, not- that wqfire to pglect 
upd disparage <^^|ipt«^ini|r,,but to exert tfiefe "mine pa- 
tently! circumspectly, uprightly y. Tl d||lfr 6rat errors, 
ater all, nhve sprung Jug ; m that (difirt^)i$hfeh proscribes 
rcasdnu,.ao4r...%fetfeds' 'from its jgeiriB iMp L^licit faith. 
Die mOfii neirnir.ioiis dortrinesdflwe growth oi 
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tfie^daf^f tfees, wljfn tli| general creduljty^eneour- 
agedjipu'ilfen affid enthusi|ststo broach their dr^ECts 
aRtfipe^fions, and to ififle thofaint remonstrances of 
roafk>C.^>7 the ^i^i^meih^^erlastii^ perdition. Say 
whatM&'m^ God has given s us a rational nature, and 
will'll us to account for it, We may let it sleep, but 
we dn sp at pur peril. ^ Revelation is addressed to us, as: 

wish, in our sloth, that God 
had, given uha systep^ demanding no labor ofcompar- 
ing, Uniting and . inferring. But such a system wobld 
be atvmiahce with the Whole character of our present 
existence; andjif is the part of wisdom to* take revela- 
tion, as it is giyeW..tpJt^ and to interpret it by the help 
of die' lapulties^^^Pf;^' everywhere supposes, and on 
whW^ : |6l^;fo#ded.- , 

f |he£?vie\vs : novy given, an objection is commonly 
From? the. cliajacter of God. We are told, that 
God being infinitely wiser than men, his discoveries will 
surpass h^Mtorea^pn^^lp' a revelation from such a 
teacher /J ^ wpkt f| ? expeet propositions, which we can* 
not recon^i^^pith one another, and which may seem to 
«Oh^adi<at 'established truths: and it becomes us not to 
qagsthggF or exipj^pi them awaf £ but to believe, and adore, 
and weak and carnal reason to the divine 

word. Ttffm^gection, we have two short answers. 
We say, first J&h at it is impossible that a teaeher of infi- 
h’ne wisdomSShuld expose, those, whom he would teach, 
to inffliit|,e^i ^Put^if once we admit, that proposi- 
tions, ^TOh : in^hew^liternl sense appear plainly .|epug- 
nant h||^ie : 'i|^therr:<)r,|p any trdth, are still to 
be litcipjBfer -^EWgielved* what possible limit 
. (■an We' apt; of c6ntradictions ? What shel- 

' ter hifere .fana^cism r ',Wh|^t''CPx» al- 



CSCapG hvuv, 

trine moat ebWly taught ustf if the 
apwcpbtended for, be a duty ? 

feat the, truth of revelation, for if pnq, apparent cmatra- 


may be true, so may another, 4 ^| 
t^/th«t<^istianity is false, 
latency, <may 'Still be a verity 


Y ,fe answer again, that, if Gqd b6|pfeaite|^yi!|^e, e 
cannot sport with the understandings of his mptilres, 
Wise teaclmf discovers his wisdppa iifh^pung himseH 
to the capacities of his pupils, hoUn. perplexing their 
with what is unintelligible, nptop ®»t^fag^em witl 
apparent contradictions, not in fiffing th®® 
tical distrust of their own powets, An infi&tell Wtf< 

, 1 mm 


teacher, Whhltnows the precise - f 

the best method of enlightening them, 'wiir ^rpass al 
other instructors in bringing doW» truth 

!sion, and in shbwing its loveliness aidf^ttoi^r. 

ought, indeed, to expect occasional obsPOrity m suet 
hooh as the Bible, which was written for paSiandfptf 
i|4es; as well as for the present. But God’s wis§pjf 


apledge* that^whatever is necessary io^ 

r ■ ° . . . i.j a «u; n i« 


ty , V1 is jevealed too plainly^nj 

5and t#oonsistently to be questioned, W 
•upright mjnd. It is not the J#k of wisd 

”• .1 * ’■ i a . a.'.. 1 i <i_. - .iti lHArfttjk 

!& 


and unset 


•5ft. 'r nihi. r - . . ■■■!* diM^^r^'tHtrken .01 


ionls a^ih of Ughfcf I 
multiply our pergie 









o\ 

oneGoqi'sei 


prineipIes^si6^pi^-..io 

„ , rt . . ji I now piroc^l.'t^€! ! 4»c4 

#h^d: ^[;ihw':<U|^nne, which is, to statefcome 
ve from that? sacred book, 
which , distinguish us from other Chri?- 

tdfplace, wo believe in the, doctrine of: 5 
there is onp .God, and one only. 
Tot|ustMh we’giRe infinite importance,' and we feel 
.^S^ounff«*e take heed, lest any man. spoil Us of 
ph|osophy. The proposition, that fhere h 
us .exceedingly plain. We understand 
by it> ihat thel « is prie bcing, one mind, one person, phe 
intfelHgept ftg|ijfl^|$jhd one only, to whom underived and 
^fihitO^^ltfU^dii and'-dominion belong. We conceive, 
.th^^ ^«P h»id»c<wild have conveyed no other meaning 
^Jt^siiiSpje andNhfbialtivated people, who were set apart 
to,be;th^dep08itaries of this great truth, and who were 
utterly 'jSte ^jfcjte ... flfcuhderstanding those haird>readtb‘ 


distinct^j^ppp^den being and person, which the saga- 
city of lattfriges has discovered. We find no. intbha- 
Iio%,that this language was .to be taken in an unusual 
that ,-Op^s- upi^f v^<ts; a quite different thing 
^ intelligent beings. , ; ■ 

■.Wc^qi^^ipple doctrine of the trinity, that whilst 
acknowlet li^ | g in words, it subverts in" effect, the; Unity 
ing to’th|s doctriue, there are three in* 
. ^ w ' possessing supreme divinity, 

call^t^Ta^ibr^'Sbh, aad IIpI| Gli^t. Eachgf these 

’Jaj^,h^Tbis oWn partic- 
ular comKiaiiii^ aq|d| '•jjercepdtb^* 

seWitheach other, and d^gh^jn 
f. . riThey perl^rm different paftsjn 



of God., 

C ., '<***& 

-finite 


each.othfcj* 
man’s 



iavhig his apprffl»ia#offip». 








in 


,iand i 

St' 

not himi 

Sop,- qf tl^pg f 


possess 

dS%re*Hi’<wilIs, aafl :r ^^ 
different acts,- and sustaining differe 
^esd things* do i$|$mply and c$ 

Sr beings, we^areiitterly at a loss 
.’S#ids or beings are to be fonhii 
|>ioi)ert^s,aBdacts,and consciotirlneBsi 
^e beiief oT ; different intelligent hej 
i0^fk/ fails us, our whole knnwl^^ fe^ l 
jproof, that all the agents and personH^hsi^tdie 
not one and the same mind .' $ -ki 
e*Meeive pf three Gods, We can- ifep ortiihg ^ P 
jgepresentao ourselves three. 

|Ml fjfber by-similar marks ai$p£ffliipfti^l 
^ddj^separate the netsonn : of >*fct *i 

^dtnmon Christians Jiear$f»ese ’peradnp^HP^ 
with tsach other, living cacfi oth^^^d 
^ diSerent acts, how can they help )egar^% 
beings, different mmfijjj,? 
jlptWe. do tbjea,. with aft earnestness, 

®^«||^ S6r brethren, protest ag 
(wd r^iseripturarldootrine of the tjtmity 
p tfae appstle and the primitis 
W, even$4 Fathers! Mi 

tl»only : %l4 . <"#6 

dthftiJ&w, Ti 


^77 

14 #Lsh' 


fw.con- 

lerfprni- 

thmnvaa. 


1ST 







^whicb'fifts 'IK NeW-Tdsta- 

Slly tb^Jesus* ;aud if a prin- 
JbisAo reveal him as God, gS 
|With the. Father in supreme divinity ! 

s to adduce one passage , in 
I, where the word God means thrfea 
|ift>t limited to one person, and where, 
usual sense by the connexion, it 
father. Can stronger proof -be 
B tUb doctrine of three persons in the Godhead 
laggifjftKal doctrine of Christianity ? 
ibetri^^wdr^'it true, must, from its difficulty, 
srtance, have been laid down with 
with great care, and stated 
.precision. But where does this state- 
Vthe many passages which treat 
lone, . one only, in which we are told, 
tiling, or, .that he is three persons, 
Son, artd Holy Ghost. Qn th« 
t' Testament, where, at least* wc 
^express assertions of this nature, 
e one * 4 without the least attempt ft 
tion of the words in their common 
lys spoken of and addressed , in th« 
i.is,^n language which was nrtiver- 
< inteS&a single person, and to whicl 
been attached, without an ex 
?entirel£(jjp the Scriptures 4 
sa out 'Of 
&gies£j 

p|o invent i 
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fs sludt^be? and requiring 

fuFfe^pdsitionffshottljl be left so undefined : v ^di|npjro- 
tected, to be made put by inference, tpul t<Hbe hunted 
through distant and detached parti j^fbnptureir.idihi^is 
a difficulty, which, we think, no 
Wd have another difficulty. Christianity, it must be 
retnembered, whs planted and grew up amidst .^tarp- 
sighted enemies, who overlooked no tffijefetionable part 
of the systeth, and who must have fastened with ^frea't 
.earnestness on a doctrine involving such appi^njt d^U- 
: tradictions as . the trinity. We cannot concdif|i an 
opinion^ against which the Jews, who prided themselves 
on an adherence to God’s unity, would have raised an 
equal clamor. ... Now, how happens it, that ih the apos- 
tolic,.; writings, which relate so much tp’?phjections 
agaihit Christianity, and to the controversies which 
grew chU of this religion, not one%pi#iesm^» im^irib{ 
that objections were brought Ugainst the gospel from 
the doctrine of the trinity, not ;^e^wm^4s;jgttc{ed in 
its defence and explanation, not a wdrd tpif escue i! fron 
reproach and mistake? This argument Ji£# almost 
force of demonstration. We are persuaded, that 
three divine persons been announced b)^ 

Ufe of ‘Christianity, 'all equal, and a| 

'^the very Jesus, who had li| 
ctos^ this peculiarity of Christianity yvol 
^absorbed every other, and thereat labor 
y||uld have teen & rdpel the contintutf^l^aub 
if:^oul4/ h|ive awakened. But the fadt is, ijip not a 
q^cjdpn to Christianity, on ^at^tojwmb 
I frorii this apostolic the epistles 

WcTSetf 1 ttot n trace of cnhtrovefsv eaSfflP&rtli bv the 


Sties 

lich 




'y^jjaQ&k further objectiqnl to this doctrine, drawn 


from 

Hm 


„ ctical influence. We regard itxas unfavora- 
evotjon, by dividing and distracting the mind in 
its Gotomtinion with \ ft is a great excellence of 
the^3octrin%^ 0^| , s*Uriity, that it offers to us os[e ob- 
image, adoration and love, OneJnfi- 
; t one Being of beings, one original and 


ject of supren 


nitcs* 


fountain, to whom we may refer all good, in whom all 
ou^Ajppvvers and affections may be concentrated^ and 
whbile'.KB^ly and venerable nature may pervade all our 
thm^t8> .True piety, when directed^to an undivided 
Deity> h®s a chasteness, a singleness, most favorable to 
relight# Uwe and love. Now the trinity sets before 
us thleb distinct objects of supreme adoration; three 
j iifift fee j^fesons, having equal claims on our hearts ; three 
'divide. ’;agdfts^ performing different offices, and to he 
aclchowt^^ed and worshipped in different relations. 
And ^if^possiblo, we ask, that the weak and limited 
mind of man( can attach itself to these with the same 


to One* Infinite Father, tlie only 
■'^n whom all the blessings of nature add 
tiott ' meet as their centre and source ? Must 
(fpdtiof te^istracted by the equal and rival claims 
Hpiona. and must not the worship of the 
in consistent Christian be disturbed by an 
est ho withhold from one or another of 
proportion of homage ? 

w tMA^that .the doctrine of the trinity injures' 
by joining to the Father other objects 
(p, but by t§dyng fwaa the Father the supreme 



conscicntii 




This, is^r 


exalted ufifopN 
estir ’ £ * : " 


1 l^ferrmjg to thelSon. 

Important view. That Jesus. Christ, if 
^fiuito Divinity,; should be more inter- 
lth<akJ<?,P r eC' s ^y what ^jght ^be' ex- 



' .itaAutire'i Men watt^ |tfr ol[ject of 
- selves, and the grtek^cretof. idolatry 
-spensity. A God* clothed Id oi9i^^i^5^ira;;fdieiliftg;t)Qr 
' wants >• and sorrows, speaks ' to'-o«r - 'v^ea^i^ttlle- iflteife 
strongly, than a Father in heaven, a'^re^irit,>tB^isi- 
ble% and unapproachable, - save by the ra ^e ctHi g. a nd 
^purified mind.— W«t . think too, that the peculiar offices 
as<^|bed to Jesus the popul%- tie6logy/-tn^ei^h» 
the most attractive person in the Godhfttd/ ^i|Hti^ ^t- 
ther -is; the depositary of the^justice, the vjndjfeat^t of 
the rights*. the avenger of the laws of iffie ;Pivfhity. 
On the other hand, the Son, the brightness of thadivine 
mercy, stands between the incensed Deity and guilty 
humanity, exposes Iris meek head to the stopb and his 
cotfffMssionate breast to the sword of the. ^ivifxe justice, 
bears oar whole load of punishment and .pur^asbk with 
his blood dvery blessing which ^de^edi^fironi ;/bph-v©». 
Need w e st a te the effect of these reprcsen^tions, v b»pP 
ci$dly bn common minds, rfor w borh Ohristit®)^ was 
chiefly designed, and whom i| se^iWo'T»l|^' tQ.jth.e-» 
ther as the loveliest being? Wcdo^belicvef thafflR 
Worship of a bleeding, sufferingiGod, U pd s stroi ffifip ! 
absorb the mind, and to draw it froffi i iOf ^Wtil >icctfeg|u , st 
as the human tenderness of the Virgi^iJ^^^^S Mvcn 
her so conspicuous a place irt the 

church of Route. We believe,-, tool ?Trai^lS^jn^fehip t 
though attractive, is net most fitted t^* 

ndnd, tb|it it awakeiis human trad^^^f^^j^ ^N hat. 

* otw God, 

^I- proceed ia the sec ^ ^ jfl ace to ob^^ ^^ Pt^ wo be- 


CPnyas 





whom 
miudsT 
the * 



Mf 

*uf*b»b as griuiy^onp -as 
wp equally .diatii^t^yftcHpEi - the lia^aGod; We 

trinity, that not satisfied 
fwft ^tfirep bdlngs, it makes Jesus Christ 
tus- introduces infinite confusion into 
oin«^|oiicepriSS^of his ch&racter. This corruption -of 
Ohrisiian ^tnl ike repugnant to common sense, and to 
ti#gena^^yiin ofescripture. is a remarkable proof of 
the a faiih philosophy in disfiguring the simple 

■**$?**:■ r 

to this doctrine, Jesus Christ, instead of 
ind, pne conscious intelligent." principle, 
car* toder^Cand, consists of two souls, twc 
.divine, the other human ; the one weak, 
mipity ; the one ignorant, the one omni- 
bw we maintain, that this is to make Chrisl 
denominate hint one person, One being, 
liim made up of two minds, infinitely 
other, is to abuse and confound Ian 
^darkness* over all our conception 
•■if According to the common doc 
two minds in’ Christ has its owi 
, its own perceptions. The; 
proposes. The divine mint 
and sorrows of the human, ant 
h removed from the perfection ant 
ivine^Can you conceive of two’ be 
mbre distHiet? ■ We have alvvay 
Lwas constituted and distinguish 
^doctrine, tfiat-pncan< 
,ve tfro consCic^nesses, tw< 
Ferent froiifrBtoffa other 
n credulity. 


scieni 
1 two 
and 

^different 






thati^.^%(K5trine, SQ»itfift^l, so 

■remtkfc previous conceptib^S O^|i^fl|e in- 

deed a part and an li&etftial part ofrevelatioti, 
be tdught with great diatiritttesSj affi} Weask ourbreih- 
ren to point to some plap, direct, pnss'a^>ivheratj|Mat 
isSaid to he com posed ofHwo minds infinitely different, 
yet constituting one person. ^ We J0jher 

, C bristians, indeed, r%ll us, that this d<^uAith|ueci^tiry 
tp i’tHe harmony of the Scriptures, that some As- 
cribe to Jesus .Christ human, and'Qthert 'divi^^brd^elr- 
ties, and that to reconcile these, we must suppt^h turn 
minds, to which these properties may be referred. In 
other words, for the purpose ‘'of rebbhciling "certain 
difficult passages, which a just criticism Catf-in a great 
degree, if not wholly, explain, we must - ! 5nvent an 
hypothesis vastly more difficult, Jjmd inVblv'in^ ^ross 
absurdity. We are to find our Why out of a labyrinth, 
by a clue; which conducts us into ihaaS^ infinitely ihore 
inextricable. ■"'■■e ' '*>• • '/?%,„ ,.; 1 * 

Surely if Jesus Christ felt, that be coUbiste^ <Jf two 
minds, and that this was a .fcy^'featdS^hlijBli- 
gion, his phraseology respecting hipy^WOt^^H^^ecn 
colored by this peculiarity.. ; " 
rnpn • is framed upoif^e 
person, is one mind, and one. sOul ; 
code heard this language fronk 


must have taken it in its u 
referred to a sii^le ifeul all whichv 
eXpr.es^'/^|abfudted Jo ...interpret 
wh,|fey8t»%J|ad ■ ; th#%»giii' ~ 

siW- 

Prinitari^i^^l 
grbws from the 
Wfllr e d o&dp s diVun 



have 
bless 
But 
you 
i|pgy which 


Jesus r . 



Godj^stiu * 5 



iff is tnife only of my human 


bfir 





roy div.i|e ?^ Where do we find in 
y|||f' , il'jaEaiE».of this strange phraseology ? No- 
whewfe^It wasnotneeded in that day- It was de- 
pended hy r Jthe»trorS.of:a late? age. 

W® believe^ theb, that Christ is one mind, one being, 
and, | ad*|j * ' ‘ " ’ * - 


distinct from the one God. That 
loaeJ^od* not the same being with the 
Father^is h necessary inference from our former head, 
in. whi6|n#e saw that the doctrine of three persons in 
God is v a fiction. But on so important a subject, I 
would ad^hjfew remarks. JVe wish, that those from 
whc>j^^#diSe^5Would weigh one striking fact. Jesus, 
in hjs: , continually spoke of God. The word 

was al»^^:hi1ii» mouth. We ask, does he, by this 
word, oyer mean himself? We say, never. On the 
coutrai^, ho most, plainly distinguishes between God and 
hi^wjP^.ij^^^^dispples. How this is to be re-' 

[ dhciled- witjfep^e idea; that the manifestation of Christ, 
s Gdd, ijp&i a^Krimary object Of Christianity, muy ad 

If n& fiAfaine 


^passages in which Jesus is distjn- 
iweH sball see, that they not only 
ther being, but seem to labor to. 
:y. He is continually spoken of as 
t$f God, receiving all his powers 
miracles because God was with him, 
|ly because God taught him,;, having claims 
he was anointed and sealed by 


Sis able of 1|fh$self to;<Jo nothing. * The New 
’lestameat .j^ 'iiUld^yitb this language * wk ask, 
what. ip jpsshsS^Ms iaaguage waa fitted andintended 
to who hoa rd Jt. have imagined, 

that Je8us'lraiJpfn^y Godt^T wUm. iKuantas so in- 







inftridr ;tlie verybeiag,by 
\vh6m , 4M»'^profe^iSd to 
<fia%e|recfeived hih ipessage arid 'powp^^^ebjit fetiifW 
•^Sej^p^r,- -ifiSt? the ht^n/'btet; ^^bddify form, 
“ arid hifijible circumstances, 

' stts, must all Have prepared men tp^interpret, for the 
; most unqualified flaavmerj the language ifo'%^ich h|| in- 
Mprity,' to. God. Was' decla^<fc#fPr*^ : ^_ " l4 ‘ 
#ariguage usdd so continually, &ntf without lffl 
I^Jegus were the Supreme Deity^iigji if&his iilStth vvete 
an essential part of his religion ? 1 repeat it; the -hu- 
man condition apd sufferings of Chfist> t«*id# strongly 
to exclude from men’s minds the idea^ Ji|l|||ro^rir God- 
head ; and of course, we should expect to find lri; the 
’New Testament perpetual care rind effort tof|ounteraet 
this tendency, to hold him forth as the same bripg with 
his Father, if this doctrine were, as ;ifi pretehdetb the 
soili and centre of his religion^ expect-., to 
find the phraseology of scripture cast infi^^g mould o 
this doctrine, to hear familiarly of^^^|»^i^6f-ou 
Lord God jestas^ arid to be y 1»idf t|af 
God, even Jesus.* But instead of 

ifit. : It is nqtv onl 
-^^iepeatedhr aw 
with Sj any ad 
nature 
i*jgacre( 

jk$fy l 'two o: 

* W by ; 
which diviut 
these 
of. flic 
irisni, ih a * 






Christ: pervades the , New 
implied in the general - phrase 
decidedly expressed, and unacconr 
monition to prevent its applicati 
Could it then have been the great 
writers, to exhibit Je&is as the Si 
5 l ai aware that th$4e remark; 
flh|ee^textr, in which Christ 
ciahsfF priis^es, riot^ery^umeri 
said td’bri ascribed.i 
offer one plain arisw©®s^We 
most estaMished and ol 





m 

Vi,.;--'.' 4 . - jS \ '• ^ 

laMajp^'k'to 06 eXp^utfed accbrdfagto; theknpwJtprQ- 
|Sej^| 6|tB^sufe}.€gt to which^is applied. . j^irerjt man 
t|^it |he 4 s»me wpjfds convey v#y different ideas, 
when” used 4 o r&Iatfbii ..to different beings. Thus Sflter 

in 41 different manner from the 
employed ; and God repents differ.- 1 ’ 
froi^hai|.'^:Now, we maintain,' that the known 
p^n>de^s)#%bumsteri6es of Christ, his birth, suffer- 
®Hj': a|P*eatl£ ’ his constant habit of speaking of God 
frpm himself, his praying to God, his 
ascribing to. Gbd all his power and offices, these ac- 
kno^led^dfprpperties of Christ, we say, oblige us to 
intetp^t ^|^4^pttiparatively few passages, which are 
thought ftake him the Supreme God, in a manner 
consisteg^yyitli his distinct and inferior nature. It is 
our 4n.ty t6 explain such texts, by the rule which we 


apply to. other texts, irt which human beings are called 
Gods, and arbliliid to he partakers of the divine nature, 
to know ^^fpassess all things, and to be filled with all 
Gd 3 ’f;^p^!S^if 4 T’|l.hse latte# passages rve do not.liesitate 
to r^ ^^ t lihd re strai&and turn from the most obvious' 
m)^pB 4 ti|poie t^^ense Is opposed to the known pro- 
ueril s. of ■ the 4 heilik 3 fl%r whom they relate; and we 


mast^y^^ltfptiheTe - to, the lame principle, and use 
no 'g roto ; hffiate,.ia explaining, as we do, the passa- 
ges to support the Godhead of Christ. 

T^^fehSs' pf<jifess to derive some important advan- 
tagd^'firbm jMTinode of viewing Christ. It furnishes 
diei^' an infinite atonement, for it 
shox^^tlieiia van infinite being, suffering for yieir ains. 
The. cofefidoUc i ^with which this fallacy itdrepeated; as- 
pressed, with the question; whether 
thtfy rt^ii p i^|^^a^he; a |nfinUe and unchangeable 


' thti^ifenowledgc 





am 


%irfchi^is "tteit Christ^ 
alone-sustained the paimt’M, death. -S^v^|r9'^fdt«B' 
an infinite sufferer?" This ' 



impositjonon cc£g$ion minds, ai 
God’s jtjretice, as if thisj attribute jpoiild 
sophism and a fiction. '/$*'>' -ife ■ "f-'-T- 

We are also told, that Christ is 
object, that his love and mercy are 
%, flawed as the Supreme God, who -left P glorjrjtp 
take; humanity and to suffer for men,s. That TPti*dtajfiains 
are strongly moved by this representation, we do - not 
mean to deny; but we think, their emotions, altogether 
founded on a misapprehension of their own doctrines. 
They talk of the second person of the trinity’s leaving 
his glory and his Father’s bosom, to visit* 4 and - save the 
tvorld.r ; But this second person, being the unchangeable 
and infinite God, was evidently incapable of parting 
with the least degree of his perfection and felicity. At 
the 4 ; moment of his taking flesh, he was as, intimately 
present* with his Father as before, and eejually ^ith his 
’Father filled heaven, and earth^ffnd idMuensity.: This 
Trinitarians acknowledge ; and stSMtiey pf^feis to be 
touched and overwhelmed by the ..apiztng humil|sttjon 
-of f this immutable being! But .hol.%dy doesithfeir 
doctrine, when fully explained, reduj^^Ccmii^s^^BtiUa> 

t«in to a fiction, it almost wholly dj^^^ f 

sions with; which his* cross ought to Dfffte 
ding to their doctrine, Christ was, 
r at aJJ. It is true, his hu 


buiVt^is, |hey tell us, wa^.an infy^fy sifialt fartdf Je- 
sue^ibeeniag^O.more proportion to hlif^ltble nature, 
j|thania ^h^le hair of our hea<& 
t than A drop t^the ocean., 


es- 




m 

r. 

9t ^' * , ...» 

happy > at the very mom^|*df the suffering of his human- 
ity. ? Whilst hanging on the cross, he was the happiest 
beihgiin the ‘hmvers^yUs ihappy as the 'infinite Father; 
so that his pains, compared with his felicity, were noth- 
ings ■ ;TH»^iEi$tar^S.-'do, and must acknowledge. It ' 
follows necessarily from the immutableness of the di- 
vine' nature, Which they ascribe to Christ ; so that their 
sy^sm,: justly viewed, robs his death of interest, weak- 
ens! our sympathy with his sufferings, and is, of all 
others, most unfavorable to a love of Christ, founded on 
a sense Of his sacrifices for mankind. We esteem our 
own views to be vastly more affecting. It is our belief, 
that Christ’s humiliation was real and entire, that the 
whole Safiour, and not a part of him, suffered, that his 
crucifixion -was a scene of deep and unmixed agony. 
As we, staoff round his cross, our minds are not distract- 
ed, nor our sensibility weakened, by contemplating him 
rs composed of incongruous and infinitely differing 
j, minds, and as having a balance of infinite felicity. We 
ticcognhc in thO dying Jesus but one mind. This, we 
|t1iink, r^dfeW his sufferings, and his patience and love 
in bedriiig jhem, incomparably more impressive and af- 
fectfc^ tkan ty iystem^we oppose. ' 

S^Sfavjng *thtj& Jjiven our belief on two great points, 
namely, f hat. there is one God, and that Jesus Christ is 
a.beiU^B^iiatP^^, and inferior to God, I now pro- 
ceed ,ibb ^mther 'point on which we lay still greater 
stres^''.¥‘We h$ieve, in the moral perfection of God. 
^Vev.-^nj^le^fflo par| pf theology so important as that 
whic^|rfealsJ ; of GWk,giporal character ; and we Value 
our ; d|^^|istiahity chie|jy, as they assert his 

' I* m% ^» Sjydj^|j^n . regard to this subject, all Chris- 
tians aglrel^^lS^ilribe ■to-lhe Supreme Being, infi- 



think of Mm ittefeniy; to app^ «M3 ^afS®n tugu-s^p- 
"l^g e^fi^etSj a&'to his government, pi ^ ^es^ - which - 
m^evMm odious. Tjie Heathens fc^jKaprom^hc 
Sgreatest aijjd the 'feest ; but his history was Maef|^itt> 
cruelty a^flust. We- c^otJudg^-'g'^tV.^j^eas 
iff God, by their general language, far "mlil^^sj^ey 
hoped to soothe the l>ei|y by adulation^ Wejs&ust 
into their particular Views tjf M#purpo^, Outlie 
prineinles of his adDStinistraiftbh, and of -his drapositiou 
tow^ras hfe creatures. : ':’ v . !h : • . *' ' 


Wfr ebriieive that Christians have^gg||rall^kaned 
towards a very injurious view of thb^^pH^^ing. 
They have tob often felt, a&" if he by his 


sai:‘.ahdl sovereignty, above the pririb^P" bfmoral- 
alWe those eternal laws of equity #d rebriSide, to 
^b all other beings are suhjecte^^ 1 Wo believe, that 
being is the sense of right !$b str^eyg^ jg ombipo* 
tint, as in God. We : believe that^his:^(p l l^||i'j|owei 
entirely submitted tb':^^^|^f>ttbnsp|--bl^t^de^.-an{j 
this is the ground bf oull^^rV' - tit lie it. 

Our C|pgatbr merely, hut 

f juidiibiy purposes ; fcte Ppt'hecau#iMa'#ill ; , i^^iiw- 


tfci ’because his ' wilU® ’ the' pe|^^ 
^b pay hinvbilegiance. W e cann$i 
howeverlgreat and powerful, who §®V 
We respect inothing but excellence, 1 
ti ^n heaved. We venerate, net the 1 
throne, but the equityt|jpd goos'lne^f-in 

]i^ed.y .- «££? 'V ;"*? 

! ^Wt^eliere that 

lent; in "lhb>^l;oper 

in hdU : god&iPy 


fesf: If -God’s 
i§h it jjgcstab- 

%,ind, -bene.vo- 

■Ptew, but t° 
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tua^.as; yyiell as to the gferieral 

, . _ „ ,, V. v ' ‘ T- *■' 

h . JfcJ&<3&. is just ; .but we never for- 
|he justice of a good being, dwel- 


and acting in harmony, with 
By this attribute, we understand 
E to virtue or moral worth, express- 

government ; that is, in giving excellent 
^qditaW^ JfWs, and ih conferring such rewards, and 
inflid^ ;#uiiihments, as are best fitted to secure 
the*p observance. God’s justice has for its f>pd the 
highest v^lae of the creation, and it punishes for this 
en|^%i| Iphiis it coincides with benevolence ; for 
virtpe ludj^iness, though not the same, are insepa- 

God’ 

feet harmony 


thus viewed, appears to us to be in per-' 
i% his mercy. According to the preva- 
lent systetns ol thoblogy, these attributes are so di^cor- 

to reconcile them is the barest 
^^iOSt,;a ^ dqyful achievement, of infinite 
Si pr jfc y seem to be intimate friends, al- 


r — 


■■ ' i&SfFr * % # ' — 

ehce, ,biehtbmg the same spirit, and seeking 
end. . BjClod^s mereyj. we understand not a 



wisdb] 
ways 
the 

blind A 
re 

Till 

justi 

mtef, qp ^jpdciwpqjjl it, desires strongly the happi 
ness gjf the guilty, J|t only thresh their penitence. It 
to character as truly as his justice. It do- 
fi.ro suffers loug, that the sinner may 

. leases s ihe impendent and un- 
yiclding^l^^JP^I ^rdtribution threatened in God’s 
Word. 


end. 

' ■ nr ' ■ 

(Stinctivc %mpassion, which forgives without 
d’^ljput regard to the interests of virtue, 
ackncpledge, would be incompatible with 
enlightened benevolence, God’s 



Tc^giVe our views of God, in oner word, we believe 
in his Parental character. We ascribe to him, ‘^bt only 
tire name, but the dispositions aril principles of a father. 
We believe that he has a father’s concern Jqrhis crea- 
ture^, a father’s desire for their improvement,' a father’s 
equity in proportioning his commands \o' their powers, 
a father’s joy in their progress, a father’s readiness to 
receive the penitent, and a father’s justice for the in- 
corrigible. We look upon this world as a place " of 
education, in which he is training men by prosperity 
and adversity, by aids and obstructions, by conflicts of 
reason and passion, by motives to duty and temptations 
to sin, by a various discipline suited to free. and moral 
beings, for union with himself, and for a sublime and ever 
growing virtue in heaven. - > *£. - 

Now we object to the systems of religion, which pre- 
vail among us, that they are adverse, in a greater or 
less degree, to these purifying, comforting, and honor- 
able views of God, that they take from us our Father in 
heaven, and substitute for him a being, whom we can- 
not love if we would, and whom we ought not- to love 
if we could. We object, particularly "on this ground, to 
athat systeift, which arrogates to itself the name- bf Or| 
, thodoxy, and which is now industriously propagated 
through our country. This system indeed takes V{ # 
ous shapes, but in all it casts dishonor on tKe ilEreatbr. 
According’ to its old and genuine form, it teaches, 
tltat God brings us into life wholly depraved, so that 
under the innocent features of our child Hlod, is hidden 


a nature averse to all good and * propensb|tp -■ afli evil, 
a nature* which exposes us to God’s , displeasure and 
wrath, even before we have acq^«|fl;j»]powe^W) un^-i 
stand our duties, or to refle&t Accor-] 


e,<positlbn, it that wtf 
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camefironi the hands of our Maker with such a constitu- 
tion and are- placed under such influences and circum- 
stances, as to -ren^c;; pertain and infallible the total 
depravity of every human being, from the iirst moment 
of his moraragency ? and it also teaches, that the of- 
fence of the child, who brings into life this ceaseless 
tendency to uumingled crime, exposes him to the sen- 
tence ;of everlasting damnation. Now, according to the 
plainest principle^ of morality, we maintain, that a nat- 
ural constitution of the mind, unfailingly disposing it to 
evil and to evil alone, would absolve it from guilt; that 
to give existence under this condition would argue un- 
speakably cruelty, and that to punish the sin of this 
unhappily constituted child with endless ruin, would be 
a wrong unparalleled by the most merciless despotism. 

This svstem also teaches, that God selects from this 
corrupt mass a number to be saved, and plucks them, 
by a special iufluence, from the common ruin ; that the 
l'est of mankind, though left without that special^ grace 
^hicb^ their conversion requires, are commanded to re- 
pent und^r penalty ©I aggravated wo ; and that forgive- 
ness p j^drpised thdifr on terms, which their very consti- 
tutid*t|plallibly disposes them to reject, and in rejecting 
which - they awfully, enhance the punishments of hell. 
These j^p^rs of^torgive ness and exhortations of amend- 
mentj^^^ngS^bdrh under a blighting curse, fill our 
minds #with ai. horror, which we want words to ex- 

' , v ‘ . l" » U ■ • '■V’&fl' ’ tjiS' • 1 1 

press. , ■ '%/■; . . 


Thdt system does not produce all the 

effectijeij character, which might be anticipated, we 

It is ofteh,_very often, counter- 
ture, conscience, gpiumon sense, by the genc- 
" fc ' " "itefby the mild example, and pre- 


cepts of C^isj, and the many ] 


its of 
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God ’I universal kindness, and perfect equity. Bo^still 
we think that we see its unhappy influence. It tends 
to discourage this timid, to the bad, to 

feed the vanity of the fanatical, and to o^r shelter to 
the bad feelings of the maligaapti f By it 

docs the fundamental principles of nu^tality, aad>l|fps- 
hibiting a severe and partial Deity, ;it tends strongly to 
pervert the moral faculty, to form a gloomy 
andfiServile religion, and to lead rochtosubsti^tb ceriso- 
riousiress, bitterness, and persecution, Toy a tender: and 
impartial charity. We think, tbo, that this system, 
which begins with degrading human nature, jmay he 
expected to end in pride; for pride grows out of a con- 
sciousness of high distinctions, however Obtained, and 
lib distinction is so great as that, which isptade between 
the elected and abandoned of God. : 

The false and dishonorable views of God, which have 
now been stated; we feel ourselves bound to resist un- 
ceasingly. Other errotf we can pass over wi|h;»rtCom 
jparative indifference. * But we ask our opponents to 
leave to us a God, worthy, of ou| apd; trust, hi 
whom our moral sentiments may dbl|ght,, 8 ifi our 
weaknesses ;>J9|i;^s&rrows may And refugel Wf^clingj 
fd the;-divine perfections^ We meet them everjwherc 
||»lciseation, we read, them in. the scr»ture%/^ sce^ 
lOfely image of them in Jesus Chrisr ; ud&, 

Tbve and veneration call on «pfe. to' asseOjt 


proached, as weoftfen are, by. 

Upd happiness, that one ofour^^oiSei^^B' tkeyeal 
t^th which we ?indi(»ti/ the 1 Jeip^ss and 

rbctitudb'tdGod. •??? .a,.. ' ; ;■ 
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to gia our views of the mediation of Christ and of the 
purposes of his mission. With regard to the great ob- 
ject, which Jesus came to accomplish, there seems to be 
no possibiftt^ of mistake. We believe, that he was sent 
by^hp'jfatiilto effect a moral, or spiritual deliverance 
ofi^H^ddnd ; that is, to rescue men from sin and its 
consequences, and to bring them to a state of everlast- 
inj|pimy and happiness. We believe, too, that he ac- 
complishes this sublime purpose by a variety of methods ; ' 
by his instructions respecting God’s unity, parental 
character, and moral government, which are admi- 
rably fitted ^ to reclaim the world from idolatry and im- 
piety, ^:$h® knowledge, love, and obedience of the 
CrfeatOiy by %is promises of pardon to the penitent, and 
of divine assistance to those, who labor for progress in 
moral excellence ; by the light which he has thrown on 
the path* of duty; by his own spotless example, in 
which the loveliness and sublimity of virtue shine forth 
to w^pand quicken, as Well as guide us to perfection ; 
by his*threatenings against incorrigible guilt; by his 
glorie|M|§discoveries.of immortality ; by his sufferings and 
deaths by that signal event; the resurrection, which 
poW^pIy bore witness to his divine mission, and 
brought down to men’s senses a future life ; by his con- 
tinuat^^res&^n, which obtains for us spiritual aid and 
bles^o^l^^d dv ;tfie power with which he is invested 
of raisings, tKidLdead, judging the world, and conferring 
the-hveilasitogTewards, promised to the faithful. 

We Imve^b desire to conceal the fact, that a differ- 
ence exists’ among nis, in regard to an inter- 

esting part' bf Christ’s mediation ; I mean, in regard, to 
cf hifcxleath, on our forgiveness. 


snt contributes to our pardon, 


of cohfirmmg his ? $$igton, 
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and ofgiying it a power over the mind 5 in other words, 
that it procures forgiveness by leading to that repent- 
ance and virtue, which is the great arid only condition 
on which forgiveness is bestowed. Many of us are 
dissatisfied with this explanation, and think that .the 
scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to Chiilt’s 
death, with an emphasis so peculiar, that we ought; to 
consider this event as having a special influence in 
removing punishment, though the scriptures may not 
' reveal the way, in which it contributes, to this end. 

.f Whilst, however, we differ in explaining the connexion 
between Christ’s death and human forgivenes^.a Con- 
nexion, which we all gratefully acknowledge* -w® agree 
in rejecting many sentiments, which prevail in regard to 
his mediation. The idea, which is conveyed to com- 
mon minds by the popular system, that Christ’s death 
has an, influence in making God placable or merciful, in 
awakening his kindness towards men, we reject with 
strong disapprobation. We are happy to find, that this 
very dishonorable notion is disowned by intelligent 
Christians of that class from which we differ. We 
recollect however, that not long ago, it was common to 
hear of Christ, as having died to appease God’s wrath, 
and to pay the debt of sinners to his, inflexible justice; i 
and we have a strong persuasion, that, the .kt^uagei 
of ; popular religious books, and the common mod/ 
of stating the doctrine of Christ’s mediation, sill 
communicate very degrading views; of. God’s djar- • 
acter. They give to multitudes the /impression, that 
the death of Jesus produces a change ■, ndud of 
Gpl towards man, apjd. Jthat iu^his : its «#cPy chiefly 
consists. Nq^erfot seems 

can endure^ifo sliade ovqr the pufd ^oo|^|P|of God^v 
• tlCmaintefii. ' that calli«J;< 
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forth in any way or degree, the mercy of the Father, 
was sent by that mercy, to be our Saviour ; that he is 
nothing to the human race, but what he is by God’s 
appointment ; that he communicates nothing but what 
God empowers him to bestow ; that our Father in heav- 
cn ;i^^rigihaUy, essentially and eternally placable, and 
disposed to forgive; and that his unborrowed, unde- 
rived, and unchangeable love, is the only fountain of 
what flows to us through his Son. We conceive, that 
Jesus is dishonored, not glorified, by ascribing to him 
an influence, which clouds the splendor of divine be- 
ncvolence.y 

VVe farmer agree in rejecting, as unscriptural and ab- 
surd, the explanation given In the popular system, of 
the manner itt which Christ’s death procures forgiveness 
for men. This system used to teach as its fundamen- 
tal principle, that man, having sinned against an infinite 
being, has contracted infinite guilt, aud is consequently 
exposed to an infinite penalty. We believe however, 
|§iat this reasoning, if reasoning it may be called, which 
^Overlooks the obvious maxim, that the guilt of a being 
llnust b§ ; proportioned to his nature and powers, has 
fallen intoif 1 disuse. Still the system teaches, that sin, 
of whateya?r degree, exposes to endless punishment, and 
that- dtat'l&ole .human race, being infallibly involved by 
their nathffe^ sin, owe this awful penalty to the justice 
of their Creator. It teaches, that this penalty cannot 
be remitted^ in consistency with the honor of the divine 
law, 1 unless a* substitute be found to endure it or to suf- 
fer an eqidfalteihC?* It also teaches, that, from the nature 
of the cas|y he substitute is adequate to this work, save 
Ate •' TJodyhimself and accordingly, God, in his 

secehd tiei£on; toofc on Him human nature* that he might 
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pay to; tug own justice the debt of punishment incurred 
by men, and might thus reconcile forgiveness with the 
claims and threatenings of his law. Such is the preva- 
lent system. Now, to us, this doctrine seems ta carry 
on its front, strong marks of absurdity, and we maintain 
that Christianity ought not to be encumbered yrith it, 
unless it be laid down in the New Testament, fully and 
expressly. We ask our adversaries, then, tocpohtt to 
some plain passages where it is taught. We ask for one 
^text, in which we are told that God took human nature, 
that he might make an infinite satisfaction tb his own 
justice ; for one text, which tells us, that fipman guilt 
requires an infinite substitute; that Chrj^t’r sufferings 
owe their efficacy to their being borne by an infinite 
being ; or that his divine nature gives infinite value to 
the sufferings of the human. Not one word of this 
description can we find in the scriptures ; not a text, 
which even hints at these strange doctrines. They 
are altogether, we believe, the fictions of theologians. 
Christianity is in no degree responsible for them. We 
arg astonished at. their prevalence. . What can be plain' 1 
er, than that God cannot, in any sense, be a sujjjferer, gf 
bear a penalty in the room of his creatures ? IIbw dis- 
honorable to him is the supposition^ that his justice is 
now^so severe, as to exact infinite punishment for the 
sins of frail'.and feeble men, and now po e$&y and yield- 
ing, as to accept the limited pains of Christ’s human 
soul, as a full equivalent for the endless woes due from 
the world? How plain is it also, accenting to (his 
doctrine, that God, instead ofbemgsplenteous in for- 
giveness^. never &i$ves ; . for .ft-ngems f$aipd t0 s P ea ^' 
of men as forgiven,' when^^'wl^lepiml^y^^ ° r . ,UI 
Equivalent* to ;■ scheme 
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more fitted to obscure the brightness of Christianit y and 
the mercy of God, or less suited to give comfort to a 
guilty and troubled mind, could not, we think, lie easily 
framed. 

We believe too, that this system is unfavorable to the 
character. It naturally loads men to think, that Christ 
came to change God’s mind, rather than their own ; that 
the highest object of bis mission, was to avert punish- 
ment, rather than to communicate holiness ; and that a 
largo part of religion consists in disparaging good works 
and human virtue, for the purpose of magnifying the 
value of Christ’s vicarious sufferings. In this way, 
a sense of the infinite importance and indispensable 
necessity of personal improvement is weakened, and 
high sounding praises of Christ’s cross seem often to be 
substituted for obedience to his precepts. For our- 
selves, we have not so learned Jesus. Whilst we 
gratefully acknowledge, that he came to rescue us from 
punishment, we believe, that he was sent on a still no- 
bler errand, namely, to deliver us from sin itself, and to 
foun us to a sublime and heavenly virtue. Wc regard 
-4dm as a Saviour, chiefly as he is the light, physician, 
and guide of the dark, diseased, and wandering mind. 
No influence in the universe seems to us so glorious, 
as that oyer the character ; and no redemption so worthy 
of thankfulness, as the restoration of the soul to purity. 
Without this, pardon, were it possible, would he of little 
value. Why pluck the sinner from hell, if a hell be left 
O' burn in his own breast? Why raise him to heaven, 
n he remain a stranger to its sanctity and love ? With 
th. •se impressions, wo are accustomed to value the 
gospel chiefly, as it abounds in effectual aids, motive's, 
( 'V!‘)teinerits to a generous and divine virtue. In this 
virtue, as in a common centre, we see all its doctrines, 
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precepts, promises meet ; and we believe, that faith in 
this religion is of no worth, and contributes nothing to 
salvation, any farther than as it uses these doctrines, 
precepts, promises, and the whole life, character, suffer- 
ings, and triumphs of Jesus, as the means of purifying 
the mind, of changing it into the likeness of his celes- 
tial excellence. 

5. Having thus stated our views of the highest ob- 
ject of Christ’s mission, that it is the recovery of men 
to virtue, or holiness, 1 shall now, in the last place, give 
our views of the nature of Christian virtue, or true holi- 
ness. We believe that all virtue has its foundation in 
the moral nature of man, that is, in conscience, or his 
sense of duty, and in the power of forming his temper 
and life according to conscience. We believe that these 
moral faculties are the grounds of responsibility, and the 
highest distinctions of human nature, and that no act is 
praiseworthy, any farther than it springs from their ex- 
ertion. We believe, that no dispositions infused into 
us without our own moral activity, are of the nature of 
virtue, and therefore, we reject the doctrine of irresisti- 
ble divine influence on the human mind, moulding it- 
into goodness, gs marble is hewn into a statue. Such 
goodness, if this word may be used, would not be the 
object of moral approbation, any more than the instinc- 
tive affections of inferior animals, or the constitution;)! 

' amiableness of human beings. 

By these remarks, we do not mean to deny the im- 
portance of God’s aid or Spirit ; hut by his Spirit, tve 
mean a moral, illuminating, and persuasive influence, 
n<|t physical, not compulsory, not involving a necessity 
of virtue. We object, strongly, to the idea of many 
Christian?, respecting man’s impotence and God’s irre- 
sistible agency on the heart, believing that, they subvert 



our responsibility and the laws of our moral nature, that 
they make men machines, that they cast on God the 
blame of all evil deeds, that they discourage good 
minds r and inflate the fanatical with wild conceits of 
immediate and sensible inspiration. 

Among the virtues, we give the first place to the love 
of God. We believe, that this principle is the true end 
and happiness of our being, that we were made for 
union with our Creator, that his infinite perfection is 
the oidy sufficient object and true resting place for the 
insatiable desires and unlimited capacities of the human 
mind, and that without him, our noblest sentiments, 
admiration, veneration, hope, and love, would wither 
and decay. We believe too, that the love of God is 
not only essential to happiness, but to the strength and 
perfection of all the virtues ; that conscience, without 
the sanction of God’s authority and retributive justice, 
would be a w eak director ; that benevolence, unless 
nourished by commuuiou with his goodness, ajid en- 
couraged by his smile, could not thrive amidst the self- 
ishness and thanklessness of the world ; and that 
self-government, without a sense of the divine inspec- 
tion, would hardly extend beyond an outward and partial 
purity. God, as he is essentially goodness, holiness, 
justice, and virtue, so he is the life, motive and snstain- 
cr of virtue in the human soul. 

But whilst we earnestly inculcate the love of God, 
vve believe that great care is necessary to distinguish i( 
from counterfeits. We think that much, which is call- 
'd piety, is worthless. Many have fallen into the error, 
that there can be no excess in feelings, which have God 
for their “object ; and, distrusting as coldness that self- 
possession, without which virtue and devotion lose all 
their dignity, they have abandoned themselves to ex- 
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travagainces, which have brought contempt on piety. 
‘Most certainly, if the love of God be that, which often 
bears its name, the less we have of jt, the better. If 
religion be the shipwreck of* Understanding, we .cannot 
keep' too far from it. On this subject, we always spe|tk 
plainly* We cannot sacrifice our reason to thejtCpu- 
tation of zeal. We owe it to truth and religion, to 
maintain, that fanaticism, partialin sanity, sudden im- 
pressions, and ungovernable transports, are anything, 
rather than piety. >1 

We conceive, that the true love of God is a moral 
sentiment, founded on a clear perception,; atp. consist- 
ing in a high esteem and veneration, of his ihoral per- 
fections. Thus, it perfectly coincides, and is in fact 
the same thing, with the love of virtue, rectitude, and 
goodness. You will easily judge then, what we esteem 
the surest and only decisive signs of piety. We 
stress on strong excitements. We esteem him, 10(1 
him only a pious man, who practically conform 
God’s moral perfections and government; who sll 
his delight in God’s benevolence, by loving and sernng 
his neighbour ; his delight in God’s justice, I*y., being 
resolutely upright ; his sense^of God’s purity, fey regu- 
lating his thoughts, imagination, and desires; and whose 
conversation, business, - and domestic life are swtfpi 
by a regard to God’s presence and authority. In all 
things else men may deceive themselves, Disordered 
nerves may give them strange sights, and Sounds, and 
impressions. Texts of scripture may come to them as 
from Heaven. Their whole souls may be moved, and 
their aonfidence in God’s favor be undoubting. , But iu 
all this there is no religitai. ‘ The question il, do they 
v. love God’s commands, in which bis chaia&feM* 
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expressed, and give up to these their habits and passions ? 
Without this,? ecstasy is a mockery. One surrender of 
desire 'to God’s will, is worth a thousand transports. 
We, do not judge of the bent of men’s minds by their 
raptures, any more, than we judge of the natural direc- 
tion rdf a tree, during a storm. We rather suspect loud 
profession, for we have observed, that deep feeling is 
generalljfiioisefess, and feast seeks display. 

Wo would; not, by these remarks, be understood as 
wishing to exclude from religion warmth, and even 
transports We honor, and highly value true religious 
scnsil^i |ro : -We believe, that Christianity is intended 
to act poWerfully on our whole nature, on the heart, as 
well as the understanding and the conscience. We 
conceive of heaven as a state, where the love of God 
will be exalted into an unbounded fervor and joy ; and 
wo desire, in our pilgrimage here, to drink into tlic 
spirit of that better world. But we think, that re- 
ligious warmth is only to be valued, wheu.it springs 
naturally from an improved character, when it comes 
unforced, ^vlien it is the recompense of obedience, when 
.jt is th^luvarmth of a mind which understands God by 
being like him, and wliep, instead of disordering, it 
exalts the understanding, invigorates conscience, gives 
a pleasure to common duties, and is seen to exist in 
connexion with cheerfulness, judiciousness, and a rea- 
sonable frame of mind. When- we observe a fervor, 
called reKgloU8/ ? iu men whose general character ex- 
presses little refinement and elevation, and whose piety 
seems at war witK reason, we pay it little respect. We 
honor religion* much to give its sacred name to a 
feverishv^fhveed, fluctuating zeal, which has little power 
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Another important branch of virtue, we believe to be 
love to Christ. The greatness of the work of Jesus, 
the spirit with which lie executed it, and the sufferings 
which he bore for our salvation, we feel to be ;stroug 
claims on our gratitude and veneration. We see in na- 
ture no beauty to be compared with tire loveliness of 
his character, nor do we find on earth, a benefactor, to 
whom we owe an equal debt. * We read his history 
with delight, and learn from it the perfection of qur na- 
ture. We are particularly touched by his death, which 
was endured for our redemption, and. by that strength 
of charity, which triumphed, over his pains, j^is resur- 
rection is the foundation of our hope of .immortality. 
His iutercession gives us boldness to draw nigh to the 
throne of grace, and we look up to heaven with new de- 
sire, when we think, "that if we follow him here, we 
shall there see his benignant countenance and enjoy his 
friendship forever. 

I need not express to you our views on the subject 
of the benevolent virtues. We attach such importance 
to these, that we are sometimes reproached with exalt- 
ing them above piety. We regard the spiri%of lov<^, 
charity, meekness, forgivepqss, liberality, and benefi- 
cence, as the badge and distinction of Christians, as the 
brightest image we can bear of God, qs the best proof 
of piety. On this subject, I need not, and cannot en- 
large ; but there is one branch of benevolence, which 1 
ought not to pass over in silence, because Wfe think that 
we conceive of it more highly and justly, than many of 
our brethren. I refer Jo the dutyofeandpr, charitable 
judgment, especially towards tho^e whq^differ in reli- 
gious opinion. We think, that in nothing ; have: Chris- 
tian^ so widely departed from, their religion»asin this 
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particular. We read with astonishment and horror, the 
history of the church ; and sometimes when we look 
back on the fires of persecution, and on the zeal of 
Christians, in building up walls of separation, and in 
giving up one another to perdition, we feel as if we 
were heading the records of an infernal, rather than a 
heavenly kingdom- An enemy to every religion, if ask- 
ed to describe a Christian, would, with some show of 
reason, depict him as an idolater of his own distinguish- 
ing opinions, covered with badges of party, shutting his 
cyesvon the virtues and his ears on the arguments of 
his opponents, arrogating all excellence to his own sect 
and all saving power to his own creed, sheltering under 
the name of pious zeal the love of domination, the con- 
ceit of infallibility, and the spirit of intolerance, and 
trampling on men’s rights under the pretence of saving 
their souls. * 

We can hardly conceive of a plainer obligation on be- 
ings of our frail and fallible nature, who are instructed 
in the duty of candid judgment, than to abstain from 
condoning men of apparent conscientiousness and sin- 
cerity* who are chargeable with no crime but that of 
differing from us in the interpretation of the scriptures, 
and differing too, on topics of great and acknowledged 
obscurity. We are astonished at the hardihood of those, 
who, with Christ’s warnings sounding in their cars, take 
on them the responsibility of making creeds for his 
church, and^ast Out professor^ of virtuous lives for im- 
agined errors* for the guilt of thinking for themselves. 
We know that zeal for truth, is the cover for this usur- 
pation of CJiristfs prerogative ; but w r e think that zeal 
for trutfi, ai it is called, is very suspicious, except in 
m en, whose capacities and advantages, whose patient 
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deliberation, and whose improvements in humility, 
mildness, and candor, give them a right to hope, that 
their views are more just than those pf their neigh- 
bours, Much of what paSses for a zeal for truth, wc 
look upon with little respect, for it often appears to 
thrive most luxuriantly where other virtues $hdbt up 
thinly and feebly*}; and We $rave no gtatitnde fof those' 
reformers^ who would force ufdrt u» a doctrine, which 
has not sweetened their own tempers, of made them 
better men than their neighbours^ 

We are accustomed to think much of the^diflS^ilties 
attending religious inquiries ; difficulties spr||ging from 
the slow developement of our minds, from the power 
of early impressions, from the state of society, from hu- 
man authority, from the general neglect of the, reason- 
ing powers, from the want of just principlesof criticism 
and of important helps in interpreting scripture, and 
from various other causes. We find, that on no sub- 
ject have men, and even good men, engrafted so many 
strange conceits, wild theories, and fictions of fancy, ns 
on religion; and rememberirfg, af%e do, that we our- 
selves are sharers of the common frailty, w^are not 
assume infallibility in the tg&pnetit of our felloW Chris- 
tians* or encourage in E d6mm«ifi^hristiaiis, who have lit- 
tle time for investigation, the habit of denouncing and 
contemning o$er denomination!, pc^ps ^ore enlight- 
ened and virtuous thin their own. Chllity, forbearance, 
a delight in the virtues ^ different See^, jl' hackivardl- 
ness to censure and, colUfemn, thes^fOyirtues, which, 
howevet poorly, practised by us, We Mtpsi! -'and recom- 
nrnnd, ami we^wooid fafher join ourSew^s loathe church 
4n which fhey abound, than o&ef ’^wftnunion, 

however C^fed^With the belief of- its oWii’ orthndoxy, 
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strict in guardingvits creed, howevei/hurning 
with zeal against imagined error. , v 

1 Jj&ye thus given the distinguishing views of those 
Christians & %hose names* I have spoken. We have 
embraced this system 1 , no&h as tily or. lightly, but after 
nnic]| deliberation, and we hold it fast, not merely be- 

lelieye it to be true, but .because we regard 
it ^■:p^tfyii%''f^th, a|f a doctrine Recording to godli- 
ness. aide to ^‘yvork mightily’ and 0 ‘bring forth 
fruil^iiFifem who believe. Th?t we wish to spread 
it, we ,b^awe-|jBO ..desire' to- conceal ; but we think, that* 
,we wisn j(S diffusion, because we regard it as, more 
frieriifty to practical piety and pure morals, than the 
opposite doctrines, .because it gives clearer and nobler 
views of duty, and stronger motives to its performance, 
becaustf it^ecommends religion at once to the under- 
standing a^a the heart, because it asserts the' lively and 
venerable attributes of God, because it tends to restore 
the benevolent spirit of Jesus to his divided and afflicted 
church, and because it^Uts’pff every hope of God’s 
favoryMc^pt tfeit which springs from practical conformi- 
ty to the life and precepts of Christ. We see nothing 
in our give offen cg | ;s avfr their purity, and it is 

their purit/j wliifch s%k and hope their ex-; 

tsusicm'it^oi|i^li^^ ; w^d..^\ i ,':;: 

this day to take 

upon Jon imp ortant duties j to be clothed with an office, 
whicl^th#^ 3 fh ||i|35ocbdid np^Hsdam ; to devote you* 
self . to that^ ^glgp gvhich the most hallowed lips have 
preaefe^^^^^^ypst precious, felood . scaled. We 
trust ^ work a willing mind, n 

firm pV^^E^jr-d ^ tyl’s spi^t, a readiness to toil , and 
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Oijp truths a devotion of jtifor '.bdlt 4 ' pOirisrs to 
the pi#tys aod ^tue. I have? spoken of the 

doctrines, *wnieh ^yod ?$vi|j probably preach ; bu^ t do 
nopaean, that f^u are t#gi*e y^rsd^ 

You will remember, that gbod |»actice. iftl^^feof 
preaching, and Will Jabor to make y0ib pebpl^foly 
}iveafs, rather than skilful disputants. lest 

the desire of ^f^ding what you degfm < n6fSg$ of 
impelling re^adhnnd misrepresentaiSon, %h you wide 
from your great* business, which is to fix ha ififen’s minds 
a living conviction of the obliga^ 0 ^|^ltBjdt|f ^ad^rap- 
piness of Christian virtue. A^The best 'Way t$j > "vfedlcate, 
your sentiments, is to show, in your preachid^andlife, 
their intimate connexion with Christian morals, with a 
high and delicate sense of duty, with candor towards 
your opposers, with inflexible integrity, ahdypthnn habi- 
tual rfev^rence for God. If any light can pierce and scat- 
ter the clouds of prejudice, it is that of a pure example. 


My bjother; may your life preachihofe loudly than yOut 

may your instructions derive authority* fron#b wet| 
grounded belief in your hearers,' that you speak fro^ 
the heart, that you-fpedu^|.. v .fridnA^ ekcy^isiaee^ftiat -m- 
truth which you dislSnse^^a ^OUgbt powerfully J&' 
yout own heart, that God, and Jesus^and heaven aje 
not merely words on ybur*lipsf : ^^j|p^|^cti^teali- 
ties to your mind, ti^sprin|»^''^pad$pmsolatioh ) 
and strength, in all’ your trials. Thh#ls^ritfg» may 
you reap abundantly, amjlhave a temin^njfoCybur fmth- 
fulness, not only in y^ir own in the es- 

teem, l0ve, virtues, and* improveip^^^raour people. 

liPthe apostl|f 

Mi ^ DoS 


To all 


so hear me,^ 



brethren, sKfiiitik 1&0|h j thjp:,4sSj r of searching Goll’sjword 
f<^ yowseJi^i?. through fear^if human cepsura kad de- 
nunciftion. Do not think that you may innocently 
follow the oj)nttons, which flevail around you, without 
iavpi$ga|p|| Ott>: the^^^ r ,,|Ltet <$blistianity is now 
so purified from^errors, as to need no laborious research. 
The're,;^ppoH>|feasa»l to believe, that Christianity is at 
tlii|fmbp^ gross and cherished corrup- 

tioriS^^lfyrSit Member the darkness, which hung over 
the gos|^l for. age^; jC you consider the impure union, 
wjii$& every Christian country 

urchrand’ the state, and which enlists 
hnd ambition, on the side of establish- 
recoflect in what degree the spirit .pf 
intolerance has checked free inquiry, not only before, 


the i 
Irness 
ed eri»r : i&you 



but since thp reformation 5 you will see that Christian- 


ity qanmat. h'Pfc;fjreed itself from all .the human ^inven- 
tions, which* disfigured it under the papal tyranny. No. 
Muqh stumble is yy| .to* : |^5burnl; much rubbish to be 
removed mauy' i faudy^i|^cprjaUons, which a false taste 
has. .toubg. -• ho swept away; 

and die eartihMrh''.l>g& ^Wph-have long shrouded it, 



'must 
%e us in its 


.divine fabric will rise be- 
in its harmo- 


i, propor^qijhg^ id fta mild and celestial splendors. * 
‘ ui%the,church, \ye hope, under 
the human intel- 



lect* frpm the rooral progress of society, from the con- 


sequedt .1 
last not 
in makers 
and otbqji 
dividual! ’ 



eiudjee^ bigotry, and, though 
subversion of human authority 
frpm the fall of those hierarchies, 
by which the minds of in- 
weight of nuinbers, 
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and «^|||iP dom'mioft is friifyetuat^v; 
clrn^?- 1 ’ Dar'(e^^/|tifap|r- to God is* Jm Wi|l 
overtoil, and oJ^tttm : ^bd overture the strongholds 
of s|Mtpal usurpt^iOn* unt j|yHRshall cditi'ey; whose tight 

ages ^gainst the liberty m Christiansspa^ be brought 
/ to. servile assent* sol^o^^flidQd to 

hiunhn creeds^llii^ give place to homsst '^ip^devo^iiu- 
into tfe sc^ptufes^a 11 ^ tfiat CShr^abity, thus 
purified from CTfw, may put forth it^ almightyceuelgy, 
arid, prove ItSfslfv by its ennobling the mind, 

to*be indeed ‘ the power ofeGod urtto saltation. ^ 




DISCOURSE 

ON REVEALED RELIGION; DELIVERED BEFORE 

W CAMBRIDGE, AT THE DUDLeIAN LECTURE, 


JOHN IIL 3. 

• TIIE |AJHB SXilE fo JESUS BY NIGHT, AND SAID UNTO HIM, RABBI, WE 
KN«i#;THAT THOU ART; A TEACHER COME FROM GOD: FOR NO MAN CAN 

DO THESE miracles that thou doekt, except god BE WITH HIM.’ 

V ; ■ ' ' . 

The evij^ft'i^jte'of revealed religion are the subject 
of subject of great extent, as well as of 

vast imporfShcep )n; discussing it, an immense variety 
of learning has been employed, and all the powers of 
the intellect t^le^/forth. History, metaphysics, 
ancient horning, criticism, ethical science, and the sci- 
ence of human nature, have been summoned to the con- 
troversy, v and brought important contributions to 
|^e Christian ^causes • To condense into one discourse 
what scholars arid great men have written on this poirit^ 
is iirijK^siblei even if it were desirable ; and I have sta- 
tic 'thri* cxtcal-Sflipeculation into which our subject has 
led, not b^ahSe' I piTopose tri give an abstract of others’ 
labor^^l^Jj^iiii^J. wish ys^ to Understand, that the 
,0 P>c is ’Xme^j^pm^despatch cd , and because I would 
invite you t0$oltewi|ne in a discussion, which will re- 

bcftitirtued attention. A subject 
nttric v^rtfiyjof the claims of tliatreligi- 

°n, which was tVnnVr isiwlrm our childhood, and which is 
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: fdkdie 
' hur 
timan 


r has Iraki 
propose 
lat ffspnis 
e general 
Spine of its 


acKiK*p|l!^;<i tobetfce bn 
hope of ^iaortaUty » 

miud^ntist- w^str ihe ordinary ieifcnsness^p^’ni 

That Chtiammm^i 
in the establifhmotft hf this 
adversaries of^io nreaffilfcteHect, you lo#b 
in this diso<nii^^^alal6' some remarks* 
to me the Christifintiy,! 

principle. dfo*?raiifoh its evidences -r«st,^at^| : 
particular evidences. 

■ . "■ •'. 

Tlie great objection to Christianity^ jhd^Only orte 
which has much influence at the proserit day, ipeets us 
at the very threshold. We>canhdtj, if we would, evade 
it, for it is founded on a primary and #sential attribute 
of this religion, f The; objection is oft^ppr%lt than ex- 
pressed/ and amounts to %is,-r-that mHroleiAre incredif 
ble, and that the supernatural jphartictef offan alleged 
fact is proof enough of its fdsdB&odr^^b'^strong is tl^i 
propensity to doubt of: departures fromfthd iprdcr j d 
nature, that theremre siiKere J31ilstiaiis, iivho incliney| 
rest thi% religion wholly on: its intetJ^^yidence, ana 
to overlook . the outwaed^ctraorchhary interposition 
£6pd, bj^lvhich it waisrat fcrt^establadiA But die dif- 
ficulty cannot in this W§y for Christianity is 

not only confirmed byrairacle^lbH* -'^[^CTtselfV in ~tts' 
Very essence, a miraculous re%icm. 4^ts,:doi>'a , systei!B/ 
which the human mind might haim j^&eyed/ffiu the 
ordinary exercise of its ' • < *^‘ nar J r 
course of nature, vljgsdoetrines, 
rek*te.to imfounderj 

race. ['> Se>4hat the ^stated still 
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presses qpoiiifis, amjjrif it he well grounded, i| is fatal 

to Cte^ity W, r ' : ' * ' 

It irpre|er ifiea^o begin th^ discussioti, with inquir- 
ing, ^hence the dispoatiditlp discredit miracles springs, 
and 'hem0u'-^ '&■ j»tiq$||. ^ At pml%inary remark of 
son^ impert^tNs is, thai this disposition is not a neces- 
sary pm^ pllpciple of our mental copstitution, like 
the ^jpositielt, to trace effects to adequate causes. We 
are jpdeed 'sfei framed, as to expect a continuance of 
that orders nf tt^ure which we have uniformly^texperien- 
ced ; bitt^nofe so- flamed as to revolt at alleged viola- 
tions of that otder, and to account them impossible or 
absurd. 'On ,the, ♦ contrary, men at large discover a 
strong apd inclirable propensity to believe in miracles. 
Almost all histories; until within the two last centuries, 
reported seriously supernatural facts. Skepticism, as 
to miracles; is eomparativdly a new thing, if we except 
the-epicurean ol^atheistical sect among the ancients; 
and so far from being founded in human nature, it is 
resisted by an almost infinite preponderance of belief 
on tffj^t||r side. 

Wj pee then has< this skepticism sprung ? It maj 
he '$S§Jaine4 by two principal causes. 1. It is now ai 
^iknowledgbd fact, among enlightened men, that ir 
past times and m our own, a strong disposition has ex ; 
isted and still* exists to admit miracles without exami 
liitwn. Human ^credulity is found to have devoure< 
nothing more eagerly than reports of prodigies. Nov 
it is argued, that we discover here a principle of hu 
man nature, namely, the love of the supernatural an* 
marvellous, which accounts sufficiently for the beliei 
of miracles, fifed ;<§*? and that it* is conse 

quehtly unnecessary and,? ' ohilosophicsl to seek for othe 
causes, and espqgtaHvyfe admit that most improbabl 
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onei^lk^actual eaiatence iHus ^wftepiag 

iconcludq^ls ji Speciigsp ^ tfcat ims^Ijjabi^o^geieral- 
izing/ which^£rth|r*^i^neuisiies qiir tJhx^tl^L^hpws 
that philosophical hg* made t fewer advances 

than jffe- arp ap|p, tpie^' t|at tjiereis a 
principle of 

part pf, socipjy, fa dispositiorf to fbelie^c^ithout dm; 
scrutiny; But. tiiis pjdmajde,;j^ our 

na*gKc,.jjra .ij|Jpits ; aetst' 'aO^$f|ix>g - J .|c^i6xed law*| is 
hot* oi»ri|^dteh| j cannot make the e.jfs^jee, and the 
ears hear, and the undPij^f|di% p|pdit c^ksicffls, under 
all imaginable circumstances ; butrrequires the concur- 
rence of various circumstance? apd of ^thef* principles 
of our nature in order -to pperpjtipp. For example, 
the belief of spectral appearances has been very com- 
rpon ; but u^der what c^cua)stance%and in what state 
o&pindhas it recurred #b men sec^ghplts in broad 
(Jay, and apiidst cheerful society £4 Oiflh soiitary plfflbes; 
Jpfgravo yards ; in twilights or rf mists,; where outward 
objects are so undefined, as easily,, to,: take a fonn from 
imagination: and in other circumstances ^pmblc to 
terror, and associated vyith the delusion in question? 
'J'be principle of credulity is as regular in jts operation 
as aay other principle of 5 themind ;andis 'lb depend^* 
‘bn circumstances and so* restrained, (and checked , by 
other parts of human nature, that sometimes the nrfost 
obstinate incredulity ^ founjl in tha$«very class of peo- 
ple, whose easy belief on other occasions moves our 
Contempt. It is well Known, for example, that the 
efficacy of the vaccine inoculation has been encountered 
with much mof| unyieldiog skeptbcism among the vul- 
gar, thaif amongubc i in .general, it may 
be J affirm<^ l ||^uphe...^ed#iit^d r thp*ignorant operates 
trader of ’tfefcfe affMlR«^»Bfis»ons and m- 
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pressibhs, and thdipab cl^is of society yield a slower 
assent*to positions, which manifestly subvert their old 
inodes of thinking and most settled prejudices. It is 
then very unphilosophical tlrassume this principle as an 
explanation of all miracles whatever. I grant that the 
fact, that ^counts of supernatural agency so generally 
prove false, is a reason for looking upon them 'with pe- 
culiar distrdSt. Miracles ought on this account to he 
sifted more' lfi^L common facts. But if we find, that a 
belief in a semis of supernatural works has* occurred 
under Circumstances very different from those, under 
which falsp prodigies have been received, under circum- 
stancesluost unfavorable to the operation of credulity ; 
then this belief cannot be resolved into the common 
causes, which have blinded men in regard to supernatu- 
ral agency. We must look for other causes, and if none 
can fife found but the actual existence of the miracles, 
then true philosophy hinds us to believe them. 1 close 
this head with observing, that the propensity of men to' f 
believe in what is strafige and miraculous, though a 
presumptive against particular miracles, is not a pre- 
sumption against miracles universally, hut rather the re- 
verse ; for great principles of' human nature have gcnc- 
Ully a foundation in truth, and* ope explanation of this 
propensity so common tb mankind is obviously this, 
that in the earlier ages of the human race, miraculous 
intci^Mxsitions, * suited to” man’s infant state, were not 


uncommon, and, being themost striking facts of human 
history, they spread through all future times a beliei 
and eljpeetatia fc of miracles. 

I nrtiiSee# now 1 tbiitfie sccQpd cause of the scepticism 


\>im& 

,n l^fardpo supfnaFui'aC agehc^, which has grown up, 
especially among the more improved, in -later times. 
These later time» are distinguished, as von well know, 
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by successful researches info natgapf and the discove- 
ries of sciencc, f have continually added strength to that 
gjreat principle, that the phenomena of the universe are 
regulated by general and ''permanent laws, or that the 
Author of the universe exerts; jjis power according- to an 
established order. Nature, the more it is . explored, is 
found to be uniform. We obserye an unbroken suc- 
cession of causes and effects. Many phenomena, once 
denominated -irregular, and ascribed . /supernatural 
agency, site found tofbe connected witfi 1 preceding cir- 
cumstances, as regulafty ni^the most common events. 
The comet, we learn, observes the sanife attraction, as 
the sun and planets. When a new’ phenomenon now 
occurg, no one thinks it miraculous, but believes, that 
when better understood, it may be reduced to laws 
already known, or is an example of a law not,yet inves- 
tigated. 

Now this increasing acquaintance with the uniformi- 
ty of nature begets a distrust of alleged violations of it, 
had a rational distrust too ; for while many causes of 
mistake in regard to alleged miracles may besassigned, 
there is but one adequate cause of real miracles, that is, 
the power of God ; and the regularity of nature forms 
a strong presumption against the miraculous exertion' 
of this power, except in extraordinary circumstances, 
and for extraordinary purposes, to which the established 
laws of the creation are not competent. But the ob- 
servation of the uniformity of nature produces in multi- 
tudes, not merely this rational distrust of alleged viola- 
tions of it, but a secret feeling, as if stiff Isolations were 
impossible. That attention ^to^'|j6^jid^er^of''inture, 
which is irnplied^n scientific rg^arCh,i4ends (^weaken 
the practical cohUction of a higher power ; and the laws 
of ifee creation, instead of being -regarded as the modes 
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of divine operation^me* .^sensibly to be considered as 
fetters on his agency, as too sacred to bo suspended 
even by tfteir Author. This secret feeliitg, essentially 
atheistical, and at war witE all sound philosophy, is the 
chief foundation of thatvskepticism, which prevails in 
regard to miraculous agency, and deserves our partic- 
ular consideration. 

To a man^ whose belief in God is strong and practi- 
cal, a mira$#|jj|ill appear as possible as any other effect, 
as the most common event in life ; and the argument 
against miracles, drawn from the uniformity of nature^ 
will weigh with him, only as far as this uniformity is a 
pledge and proof of the Creator’s disposition to accom- 
plish his purposes. by a fixed, order or mode of operation. 
Now it is freely granted, that the Creator’s regard or 
attachment to such an order may be inferred from the 
steadffnesiwith which he observes it ; and a strong pre- 
sumption lies against jja,y violation of it on slight occa- 
sions, or for purposes to which the established laws of 
nature are adequate. But this is the utmost, which 
the ordet pf nature authorises us to infer respecting its 
Author. It forms no presumption against miracles uni- 
versally, in:' all imaginable cases ; but may even furnish 
a preimnption in their favor. 

We are never to forget, that God’s adherence to the 
order of tfie universe is not necessary and mechanical, 
b^intelliglil jpd vobjuatSry. He adheres to it not 
fulf ils 'own sakte,‘or because it has a sacredness whicl 
compels him to respect it, fmt because it is most suited 
to accomplish his purposes. It is -a means and notan 
end ; ^id Ijtepl otter means must give way, when the 
en d can best be p^oitefiBd..'vft.hout it. It is the mark of 
;i weak jtund, to piakc jail idol df ordet and method ; to 
c '"'g to established forms of business, when they cleg in- 
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stead of advancing it. If tj^n lhfg|$reat purposes of the 
universe cap best be accomplished by departing from its 
established fows, these laws will undoubtedly be ^sus- 
pended^ and though broken in the letter, they will be 
observed in their spirit, for the ends, for which they were 
first instituted, will be advanced by thfor violation. 
Now the question arises, for what purposes were nature 
and its order appointed ; and there is no ptOsum priori in 
saying, that the highest of these is thejnforovement of 
intelligent beings. Mind, (by which we mean both mor- 
^il and intellectual powers,) is God’s first mid. The 
great purpose, for which an order of nature is fixed, is 
plainly the formation of 'Mind. In a creation without 
ordej^ where events would, -follow without auy regular 
succession, it is obvious, that Mind must be kept in per- 
petual infancy ; for in such a universe, there cpuld be no 
reasoning from effects to pauses, no induction ifo establish 
general truths, no adaptation of peans to ends ; that is. 
%o science relating to Cod^ or matter, or mind ; no ac- 
tion ; no virtue. The-great purpose of God then, I re- 
peat it, in establishing the order of nature/ is to form 
and advance the mind ; and if the case should occur, 
in which the interests of the mind cpuld best be advan- 
ced by departing fromtliis order or by miraculous agen- 
cy, then the great purpose of the creation, . the great 
end of its laws and regularity, would demand such-de- 
parture; and piracies) instead of warriog agains|j,.v|p|ild 
concur with nature. k • 7 . 

Now we Christians maintain, that such a case has ex- 
isted. We affirm, that when Jesus Christ ^carne into 
the world, nature had failed to copypuniCTta.instpetioiis 
to ymen, in wifoih, as intcll^eht befogs, they had the 
deepest concorp and on whicjh the /ull dev^opeiiiont 
highest faculties essentially depended ,* and vo 



affirm, that there WS§ no prospect of relief from nature ; 
so that an exigence had occurred, in which additional 
communications, f supernatural lights, might rationally 
he expected from the Father of spirits. Let me state 
two particulars out of many, itt which men needed in- 
tellectual aids, not given by nature. 1 refer to the doc- 
trine of one God and Father, on which all piety rests ; • 
and to the doctrine of Immortality, which is the great 
spring of virtuoui effort. Had I time to enlarge on the 
history of that period, I might show you under what 
heaps of rubbish and superstition these doctrines were 
buried. But 1 should repeat only what you know fa- 
miliarly. The works of ancient genius, which form 
your studies, carry on their front the brand of polythe- 
ism, aim of debasing error on subjects of the first and 
deepest concern! It is more important to observe, that 
the very uniformity of nature had some tendency to ob- 
scure the doctrines whjch I have named, or at least to 
impair their practical power,* so that a departure from 
this uniformity was needed to fasten them on men’s 
minds, - 

That, affixed order of nature, though a proof of the 
One Tied to reflecting and enlarged understandings, 
has yet a tendency to hide him from men in general, 
will appear, if we consider first, that, as the human 
mind is constituted, what is regular and of constant oc- 
currpnee, excites it feebly ; and benefits, flowing to it 
through fixed,, unchanging laws, seem to come by a kind 
of necessity, and are apt to be traced up to natural caus- 
es alone. Accordingly religious convictions and feelings, 
even in the present advanced condition of society, arc ex- 
oitedjfiqt so much by the , ordinary course of God’s provi- 
dence, as by sudden, unexpected events', .which rouse and 
startle the mind, andLgpcak of A power higher than ua- 
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* turejw— ^fhere is another wajjrin VSjlifch a fixed order of 
nature seems unfavorable to just impressions respecting 
its Author.* It discovers t6 us ip the^ Creator a regard 
to general good, rather than an affection to individuals. 
The laws of nature^ operating, as they do, with an inflex- 
ible steadiness, never varying to meet the cases and 
wants of individuals, and inflicting much private suffer- 
ing in their stefti administration for the general weal, 
give the idea of a distant, reserved sovereign, much more 
than of a tender parent ; and yet this' last view of God 
is the only effectual security from superstition and idola- 
try. Nature then, we fear, would not have brought hack 
the world to its Creator. — And as to the doctrine of Im- 
mortality, the order of the .natural world had little ten- 
dency to teach this, at least with clearness and*energy. 
The natural world contains no provisions or arrangements 
fot reviving the dead. The sun and the rain, Which 
cover the tomb with verdure, spnd no vital influences 
to the.mouldering body. " The researches of science de- 
tect no secret processes for restoring the lost powi&fe# 
of life. If man is to live again, he is not to Hjjlfe through* 
any known laws of nature, but by a power higher than 
nature ; and liovv then can we be assured of this tshith, 
but by a manifestation of this power, that is, by miracu- 
lous agency confirming a future life ?' 

I have labored in these remarks to show, that the 
uniformity of nature is no presumptio%against miracu- 
lous agency, when employed* in confirmation of such a 
religion as Christianity. Nature, on the contfary, fur- 
nishes a presumption in its favor. Nature clearly shows’ 
to us a power above itself, so. that it proves miracles to 
bo possible. Nature reveals purposes and attributes i» 
its Author, %i^i 'llliic^ Christianity remarkably agrees. 
Nature too has deficiencies, which show that it was not 
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intended by its Author to,, be his whole method of in- 
structing mankind ; and in this way it gives great confir- 
mation to Christianity, which meets its wants, supplies 
its chasms, explains its mysteries, and lightens its heart- 
oppressing cares and sorrows. > ; * 

Before quitting the general consideration of miracles, 

1 ought to take some notice of Hume’s celebrated argu- 
ment on this subject ; not that it merits the attention 
which it has Reived, but because it is specious, and has 
derived weight from the name of its author. The argu- 
ment i! briefly this, — ‘that belief is founded upon and reg- 
ulated by experience. Now we often experience testi- 
mony to be false, but never witness a departure from the 
order of nature. That men may deceive us when they 
testify to miracles, is therefore more accordant with 
experience, than that nature should be irregular ; and 
hence there is a balance of proof against miracles, a 
presumption so strong a% to outweigh the strongest tes- 
timony.’ The usual replies to this argument I haye not 
time to repeat. Dr. Campbell’s work, which is accessi- 
ble to allfiwill show you, that it rests on an equivocal 
use of terras, and will furnish you with many fine remarks 
on testimony and on the conditions or qualities which 
give it validity. I will only add a. few remarks which 
seem to me worthy oi: attention. * 

1. a This argument affirms, that the credibility of facts 
or?st£t*«n eqjs in to be decided by iheir accordance with 
the established order of mature, and by this standard 
only. Now if nature comprehended all existences and 
all powers, this position might be admitted. But if 
there # ageing higher than nature, the origin of all its 
powers and motions, and whoso character falls under 
°«r notice and experience as truly as th^s creation, then 
diore is an addit ylnh l standard, to which facts and state- 
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- ments tffeto be referred : and wdffM, which violate na- 
ture’s order, will still be credible, if they agree with the 
• known properties and attributes of it$ author ; because 
for such works we citi assign an adequate cause and 
sufficient reasons, a«d these are the. qualities and con- 
dition^ on which credibility depends. * 

2. This' argument of Hume proves too much, and 
therefore proves nothing. It proves too much ; for if I 
reject the strongest testimony to mijiclcs, because 
testimony has often deceived' me, whim nature’s order 
has never been found to fail, then I ought to object a 
miracle, even if I should see it with my own eyes, and 
if all my senses should attest it ; for all my senses have 
sometimes given false reports, whilst nature has never 
gone Istray ; and, therefore, be the circumstances ever so 
decisive or inconsistent with deception, £till I must not 
believe what I see, and hear, and touchy what my sen- 


ses, exercised accordingtpthe most deliberate judgment, 
declare to be true. ‘Alftnisthe argument requires ; and 
it proves too much ; for disbelief, in the case supposed, . 
is out of our power, and is instinctively pronounced Ab- 
surd ; and what is more, it would subvert, that v#ry 

E of nature on which the argument rests ; for this 
of nature is learned only by the exercise of my 
ad3 judgment, and if these* fail me, in the most 
nn^ceptionalrie circumstances, then their' testimony to 
nature is of little worlfi. \ .j 

Once more ; this argument is built 6n an ignorance 


of the nature of testimony. Testimony, we%re told, 
cannot prove a miracle. Now the truth is, that testi- 


ittjpny^ Of itself and immediately, proves no fecFivhat- 
e^eri not even th^mc^ v dDn>i|aon. Testimony can. do 
nothing rttOrc thalt show us tic state if another’s mind 
iniegttrd fd’il given fact?* Ttdhif ^onliAow us, that the 
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ing mo|e of it than of any we 

can judge "with sufficient accuracy of the operation of 
its principles, and of the effects tq^whi^h they arc com- 
petent.' It is indeed true, that huinari pipers are. not 
exactly defined, nor can we state precisely the hounds 
-beyond-.- which they cannot pass ; but still the dispropor- 
tion ^between human nature and an effect ascribed to it 
may* be so vast and palpable, as to satisfy us at once, 
that the;e|fect is inexplicable by human power. I know 
not precisely what advances maybe made by the intel- 
lect of an unassisted savage ; but that a savage in the 
woods could not compose the Principia of Newton is 
about as plain, as that he could not create the world. 
I know not the point, at which bodily* strength must 
stop; but that a, man cannot carry Atlas ; >tjr Andos on 
his shoulders is a safe position. The question, there- 
fore, whether the principles of human nature, under the 
circumstances in which it was placed at Christ’s birth, 
will explain his religion, is one to which we are com- 
petent, and- is the great question on which the whole 
controversy turns. 

Now we maintain, that a great variety of facts be- 
longing to this -religion, — such as the character ; of its 
founder ; its peculiar principles ; the style and charac- 
ter of its records ; its progress ; the conduct, circum- 
stances, and sufferings of its fi rst propagators ; the recep- 
tion of it from the first on the ground of miraculous 
attestations ; the prophecies which it fulfilled and which 
it contains ; its influence on society, amd other circum- 
stances connected w|th it; are utterly ijjpxplicahle by 
human powers a*td; ,pr|^iple^ut accord ,^ith mid arc. 
fully explained .. 

These vstifotp 

One Ot two mt$r ?>t> .the mode of 
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which I have laid down* I will 
take : $irst Utijb i^raeteir of Jj^sus Christ. How is this to 
be 6iplaind4|^y principles of human nature ? — We 
ard immediaft^ Wuck with this peculiarity in the Au- 
thor p,f Christianity, that whilst all other men are formed 
in a measure by the spirit of the age, we can discover in 
JeSus no impression of the period in which he ljved. 
We know with considerable accuracy the state of soci- 
ety, the modes of thinking, the hopes and expectations 
of the country in which Jesus was born and grew up; 
and he is as free from them, and as exalted above them, 
as if he had lived in another world, or, with every sense 
shut on the objects around him. His character has in 
it nothing lockt* or temporary. It can be explained by 
nothing: around him. His history shows him to us a 
solitary being, jiving for purposes which none but him- 
self comprehended, and enjoying not so much as the 
sympathy of a single mind. His apostles, his chosen 
companions; brought to him the spirit of the age; and 
nothing shows its strength more strikingly, than the 
slowness with which it yielded, in these honest men to 
the insfructioustpf Jesus. 

Jesus came to a -nation expecting a Messiah ; and he 
claimed this character.. But. instead of conforming to 
•he opinions^ wMph prevailed in regard to the Messiah, 
he resisted 4^i$-Whplly and without reserve. To a 
peopje anticipating a triumphant leader, under whom 
vpngeande as wjbll as ambition was to be glutted by the 
prostration 6# their oppressors, he came as a spiritual 
leader, teaching fuimility and peace. This undisguised 
dearest Jtapes si|ul prejudices of his na- 
tioji compliances, hy which am- 

^itiouhnt ^Klsjtpre conciliate adherents ; this deliberate 
exposure -bt'lMtiiN* ‘iej^ion and ^hatred, caunot 
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easily be explained by the common principles bf human 
nature, and excludes the possibility of sefesh ailhs in 
the Author of Christianity. * k~".. ? \ 

.(Me striking peculiarity in Jesus is' tSfe extent^the 
vastness of his views. Whilst all around him looked 
for a Messiah to liberate Cod’s ancient people, whilst 
to eyery other Jew, Judea was the exclusive objeetiof 
pride and hope, Jesus came, declaring himself to be' the 
deliverer ahd light of the world, and in his whole teach- 
ing and life, you see a consciousness, which never for- 
sakes him, of a relation to the whole human race; 
This idea of blessing mankind, of spreading h universal 
religion, was the most magnificent which had ever 
entered man’s mind. All previous religions had been 
given to particular nations. No conqueror, legislator, 
philosopher, in the extravagance of ambition, had evter 
dreamed of subjecting all nations to a common faith. 

This conception of a universal religion, intended alike 
for Je.w and Gentile, for all nations and climes, is whol- 
ly inexplicable by the circumstances of Jesus. He ;was 
a Jew, and the first and deepest and most constant im- 
pression on a Jew’s mind, was that of. the superiority, 
conferred on his people and himself by the national re- 
ligion introduced by Moses. The wall between the 
Jew and the Gentile seemed to reach tp heaven. The 
abolition of the peculiarity of Moses, the prostration of 
the temple on Mount Zion, the erection’ of a neWjpb- 
gion, in which all men Would meet ^ brethren^ 
which would be the common and equal property bf Jew 
and Gentile, these were of all ideas the lost to/spring 
up in- Judea, the last Jfor entltusiasm o^ imjxMijre to 
originate.* .-•</' 5 4- : ‘" 

Compare next* these yiewl of Christ, with his station 
in life. Hd vlas of huinble birth aht! education* With 
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nothing in his lot, with- no extensive means, no rank, 
or wealth, or patronage, to infuse vast thoughts and ex- 
travagant plans. ,The shop of a carpenter, the village 
of Nazareth, Were not spots for ripening a scheme, More 
aspiring and extensive than had ever been formed. It 
is a principle of human, nature, that, except in case of 
insanity, some proportion is observed between the pow- 
er of an individual, and his plans and hopes. The pur- 
pose, to which Jesus devoted himself, was as ill suited 
to his condition as an attempt to change the Seasons, 
or to make the sun rise in the west. That a young 
man, in obscure life, belonging to an oppressed nation, 
should seriously think of subverting the time-hallowed 
and deep-rooted' religions of the wprld, is a strange 
fact; but With this purpose we see the mind of Jesus 
thoroughly imbued ; and, sublime as it is, he never falls 
below it in his language or conduct, but speaks and acts 
with a consciousness of superiority, with a dignity and 
authority, becoming this unparalleled destination. . 

In this connexion I cannot but add another striking 
circumstance in Jesus, and that is, the calm confidence 
with which he always looked forward to the accomplish- 
ment of his design. He fully knew the strength of the 
passions and powers which were arrayed against him, 
and was perfectly aware that his life was to be shorten- 
ed by violence; yet not a word escapes him implying a 
doubt of the ultimate triumphs of his religion. One of 
tjie beauties of„the gospels, and one of the proofs of 
their genuineness, is found in our Saviour’s indirect and 
obscure allusions to his approaching sufferings, and to 
^e^pryjtyhich was to follow ; allusions showing us 
the; workings of a mind, thoroughly conscious of being 
appointed to accomplish infinite good through great 
t calamity ; '> .^fe-fetteir&./and patient relinquishment of 
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immediate success^ this^eyer present persuasion tifat he 
was to j>ens1i K ibeforp..jbis; religion wouldjdyance, and 
this calm, unshaken anticipation ofj distant lind un- 
bouidcd triumphs, are . j&i»wjpg a 

tender and solemn grandeur over our Lord, and wholly 
inexplicable by human principles, or by the circum- 
stances in which he w r as placed. 

The Views hitherto taken of Christ relate to his public 
character and office. If we pass to what may be called 
his private character, we shall receive the same impres- 
sion of inexplicable excellence. The most striking 
trait in Jesus was, undoubtedly, benevolence ; and al- 
though this virtue had existed before, yet it had not 
been manifested in the same form and extent. Christ’s 
benevolence was distinguished first by its expansiveness. 
At that age, an unconfined philanthropy, proposing and 
toiling to do good without distinction of country or rank, 
was unknown? Love to man as man, love comprehend- 
ing the hated Samaritan and the despised publican, was 
a feature which separated Jesus from the best men of 
his nation and of the world. Another characteristic of 
the benevolence of Jesus was its gentleness and tender- 
ness, forming a strong contrast with the hardness $md 
ferocity of the spirit and manners which then prevailed, 
arid with that sternness and inflexibility which the pur- 
est philosophy of Greece and Rome inculcated as the 
perfection of virtue. But its most distinguishing trait 
was its superiority to injury. Revenge was one of the 
recognised rights of the age in vvhich*he live.d ; and 
though a few sages, who had seen its mfconsistency with 
man’A dignity, had condemned it, yet none had^ineulcat- 
ed the duty of regarding ode’s worst enemies #ith that 
kindness which nie^jiM^fire-' 

turning curses/with 
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of benevolence, the most disinterested and divine fonn, 
was, as you well know, manifested by Jesus Christ in 
infinite strength, ^amidst injuries and indignities which 
canttot be surpassed. Now this singular eminence of 
goodness, this superiority to the degrading inPuences 
of the ages, under which all other men suffered, needs 
to be explained; and one thing it demonstrates, that 
Jesus Christ was not an unprincipled deceiver, expos- 
ing not only his own life, but the lives of confiding 
friends, in an enterprise next to desperate. 

I cannot enlarge on other traits of the character of 
Christ. I will only observe, that it had one distinction, 
which, more than anything, forms a perfect character. 
It was made up of contrasts ; in other words, it was a 
union of excellences which are not easily reconciled, 
which seem at first sight incongruous, but which, when 
blended and duly proportioned, constitute moral harmo- 
ny, and attract, with ecpial power, love and veneration. 
For example, we discover in Jesus Christ an unparalleled 
dignity of character, a consciousness of greatness, never 
discovered or approached by any other individual in 
history ; and yet this was blended with a condescen- 
sion; lowliness, and unostentatious simplicity, which had 
never before been thought consistent with greatness. In 
like manner he united an utter superiority to the world, 
to its pleasures and ordinary interests, with suavity of 
manners and freedom of austerity. He joined strong 
fooling and self-possession ; an indignant sensibility to 
sin and compassion to the sinner ; an intense devotion 
to his work, arid calmness under opposition and ill suc- 
cess; a, universal philanthropy, and a susceptibility of 
priv»t4 V "|^tachmcnts the authority which became the 
Saviour ©f the world, and the tenderness^and gratitude 
of a soil. Such was the author of our religion. And is 
.45 



his character to. be explained by imposture or insane 
enthusiasm ? Does it not bear the unambiguous marks 
of a heavenly origin ? t 

Perhaps it may be said, this character never existed. 
Then the invention of it. is to be explained, and the re- 
ception which this fiction met with ; and these perhaps 
are as difficult of explanation on natural principles, as 
its real existence. Christ’s history bears all the marks 
of reality a more frank, simple, unlabored, unosten- 
tatious narrative was never penned. Besides, his cha- 
racter, if invented, must have boon an invention of 
singular difficulty, because no models existed on which 
to ffame it. He stands alone in . the records of time. 
The conception of a being, proposing such new and ex- 
alted ends, and governed by higher principles than the 
progress of society had developed, implies singular in- 
tellectual power. That several individuals should join 
in equally vivid conceptions of this character ; and should 
not merely describe in general terms the fictitious being 
to whom it was attributed, but should introduce him 
into real life, should place him in a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, in connexion with various ranks of men, 
with friends and foes, and should in all preserver his 
identity, show the same great and singular mind always 
acting in harmony with itself; this is a supposition hard- 
ly credible, and, when the circumstances of the writers 
of the New Testament are considered, seems to be as 
inexplicable on human principles, as what I before sug- 
gested, the composition of Newton’s Principia by a sav- 
age. The character of Christ, though delineated in an 
age of great moral darkness, has stood the scrutiny of 
ages ; and in proportion as men’s moral sentiments have 
been, refined, its beauty has been more seen and. felt. 
To suppose it * invented, is -to suppose that its authors, 
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outstripping their age, had attained to a singular delica- 
cy and eleyation of moral perception and feeling. But 
these attainment:! are not very reconcilable with the 
character of its Authors, supposing it to be a fiction ; 
that is,. with the character of habitual liars and impious 
deceivers.; 

But we are not only unable; to discover powers ade- 
quate to this invention. There must have been motives 
for it ; for men do not make great efforts, without strong 
motives; and in the whole compass of human incite- 
ments, we challenge the infidel to suggest any, which 
could have prompted to the work now to be explained. 

Once more, it must be recollected, that this invention, 
if it were one, was received as real, at a period so near 
to the time ascribed to Christ’s appearance, that the 
means of detecting it were infinite. That men should 
send out such a forgery, and that it should prevail and 
triumph, are circumstances not easily reconcilable with 
the principles of our nature. 

The character of Christ then was real. Its reality 
is the only explanation of the mighty revolution pro- 
duced by his religion. And how can you account for 
it, but by that cause to which he always referred it, a 
mission from the Father ? 

Next to the character of Christ, his religion might 
be shown to abound in circumstances which contradict 
and repel the idea of a human origin. For example, its 
representations of the paternal character of God ; its in- 
culcation of a universal charity ; the stress which it, lays 
on inward purity ; its substitution of a spiritual worship 
for the forms and ceremonies, which everywhere had 
usurped the name and extinguished the life of religion ; 
its preference of humility, and of the mild, unostenta- 
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tious, passive virtues, to the dazzling qualities ifahieh 
had monopolized men’s admiration ; its consistent and 
bright discoveries of immortality ; itsi adaptation to the 
wants of man as a sinner ; its adaptation to all the con- 
ditions, capacities, and sufferings of human nature ; its 
pure, sublime, yet practicable morality ; its high and 
geuerous motives ; and its fitness to form a character, 
which plainly prepares for a higher life than the present; 
these are peculiarities of Christianity, which will strike 
us more and more, in proportion as we understand dis- 
tinctly the circumstances of the age and country in 
which this religion appeared, and for which no adequate 
human cause has been or can be assigned. 

Passing over these topics, each of which might be 
enlarged into a discourse, I will make but one remark 
on this religion, which strikes my own mind very forci- 
bly. Since its introduction, human nature has made 
great progress, and society experienced great changes : 
and in this advanced condition of the -world, Christiani- 
ty, instead of losing its application and importance, is 
found to be more and more congenial and adapted to 
man’s nature and wants. Men have outgrown the oth 
er institutions of that period when Christianity appear- 
ed, its philosophy, its modes of warfare, its policy, its 
public and private economy ; but Christianity lias never 
shrunk as intellect has opened, but has always kept hi 
advance of men’s faculties, aud unfolded nobler vifews 
in proportion as they have ascended. The highest 
powers and affections, which our nature has developed, 
find more than adequate objects in this religion. Chris- 
tianity is indeed peculiarly fitted to the more improved 
stages of society , to the more delicate .sensibilities of 
refined minds, and especially to that dissatisfaction with 
the present stote, which, always grows with the growth 
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of our moral powers and affections. As men advance 
in civilisation** they become susceptible of mental suf- 
ferings, to wtiich Cruder ages are strangers; arid these 
Christianity is fitted to assuage. Imagination and in- 
tellect become mqre restless; and Christianity brings 
them tranquillity by the eternal and magnificent truths, 
the solemn and unbounded prospects, which it unfolds. 
This fitness of our religion to more advanced stages of 
society than that in which it was introduced, to wants 
of human nature not then developed, seems to me very 
striking. The religion bears the marks of having come 
from a being who perfectly understood the human mind, 
and had power to provide for its progress. This fea- 
ture of Christianity is of the nature of prophecy. It 
was an anticipation of future and distant ages ; and 
when we consider among .whom our religion sprung, 
where, but in God, can we find an explanation of this 
peculiarity ? 

I have now offered a few hints on the character of 
Christ, and on the character of his religion ; and before 
quitting these topics, I would observe, that they form a 
strong presumption in favor ot the miraculous facts ol 
the Christian history. These miracles were not wrought 
by a man, whose character, in other respects, was ordi- 
nary. They were acts of a being, whose mind was as 
singular as his works, who spoke and acted with more 
than human authority, whose moral qualities and sub- 
lime purposes were in accordance with superhuman 
powers. Christ’s miracles are in unison with his whole 
character, and bear a proportion to it, like that which 
we observe in the most harmonious productions ol na- 
ture; arid in this way they receive irom it great con- 
firmation. And the same presumption in their favor 
arises -from his religion. That a religion, carrying in 
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itself such marks of divinity, and so inexplicable on 
human principles, should receive outward confirmations 
from Omnipotence's not surprising. VThe extraordinary 
character of the religion accords with,“aittd seems to de- 
mand, extraordinary interpositions in its behalf. Its 
miracles arc not solitary, naked, unexplained, discon- 
nected events, but are bound up with a system, which 
is worthy of “God, and impressed with God ; which oc- 
cupies a large space, and is operating with great and 
increasing energy, in human affairs. 

As yet I have not touched on what seem to many 
writers the strongest proofs of Christianity, I mean the 
direct evidences of its miracles, by which we mean the 
testimony borne to them, including the character, con- 
duct, and condition of the witnesses. These I have not 
time to unfold ; nor is this labor needed ; for Paley’s 
inestimable work, which is one of your classical books, 
has stated these proofs with great clearness and power. 
I would only observe, that they may all be resolved 
into this single principle, namely, that the Christian 
miracles were originally believed under such circumstan- 
ces, that this belief can only be explained by their actual 
occurrence. That Christianity was received at first on 
the ground of miracles, and that its first preachers and 
converts proved the depth and strength of their convic- 
tion of these facts, by attesting them in sufferings and 
in death, we know from the most ancient records, which 
relate to this religion, both Christian and heathen ; tpid, 
in fact, this conviction can alone explain their adherence 
to Christianity. Now that this conviction could ' only 
have sprung from the reality of the miracles, we infer 
from the known circumstances, of these witnesses, whose 
passions,, interests, and strongest prejudices^ were origi- 
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cxamitfmg v i^]t§|(»i|p& > the :£actaf' on which it rested were 
as ur^ttmd.soi^iC'£irid whope means and op^ortuni- 
ties of dseer|kmi|^'‘t}|feJr truth were as ample and unfail- 
ing, as can |e conceived to conspire ; so that the suppo- 
sition of their falsehood cannot be admitted, without 
subverting our trust in human judgment and human 
testimony Under the, most favorable circumstances for 
discovering truth ; that is, without introducing universal 
skepticism. 

There is one class of Christian evidences, to which I 
have but slightly referred, but which has struck with 
peculiar force men of reflecting minds. I refer to the 
marks of truth and reality, which are found in the Chris- 
tian records ; to the internal proofs which the books of 
the New Testament carry with them, of having been 
written by men; who lived in the first age of Christiani- 
ty, wlm believed and felt its. truth, who bore a part in 
the labors and conflicts which attended its establishment, 
and who wrote from personal knowledge and deep con- 
viction. A few remarks to illustrate the nature and 
power of these internal proofs, which are- furnished by 
the books of the New Testament, I will now subjoin. 

The New . Testament consists of histories and epis- 
tles. The . historical books, namely, the Gospels and 
the Acts, are a continued narrative, embracing many 
years, and professing to give the history of the rise and 
progress of the religion. Now it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that these writings completely answer their end; 
that they completely solve the problem, how this peculiar 
religion grew up and established itself in the world ; 
that they fpfnish^ precise and adequate causes for this 
stupendous reyglutipn in human affairs. , It is also wor- 
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are not only connected jwith one ariptH^w&t are inti- 
mately linked with the long 

tliem, and agree accurately- with subsfe|gUfenVhistory, ^o 

as to account for and sustain it. Novsttnat 4 collection 

of fictitious narratives, jfojtaing from different, hands, 
comprehending many years, 

countries, should not only tblm# cohsistep^Me, 
when taken by themselves ; but should also$pnne$|^ 
interweave themselves with real history so naturally 
and intimately, as to furnish no clue for detection, as to 
exclude the appearance of incongruity and "discordance, 
and as to give an adequate explanation andthjs only ex- 
planation of acknowledged events, of the mostimportant 
revolution in society ; this is a supposition, from which 
• an intelligent man at once revolts, and which, if admit- 
ffed, would shake a principal foundation of history.- 

I have before spoken of the unity and consistency of 
Christ’s character as developed in the Gospels, and ot 
the agreement of the different writers in giving us the 
singular features of his mind. Now there are the same 
marks of truth running through the whole of these nar- 
ratives. For example, the effects produced by Jesus 
ofi the various classes of society ; the different feelings 
of admiration, attachment, and envy, which he called 
forth; the various expressions of these feelirtg^; t|ie 
prejudices, mistakes, and, gradual illumirtatiott o^nis 
disciples ; these are all given to us with such marks 
truth and reality as could not easily he 'cUptitejf^edi 
The whole history is precisely .such, as mishit bW bisect- 
ed from the actual appearance of such a jpei&bn asJfeStts 
Christ, in sucli a state of societ^as ; then. 

The Epistles, if jwssibl^b^ftd^pi^ df truth 
an<! reality cvptj, more th^thl ^ • 
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bued thoroughly with the spirit of the first age of Chris- 
tianity. They bear all the marks of having come from 
men, plunged in £he conflicts which the new religion 
excited, alive to its interests, identified with its fortunes. 
They betray the very state of mind, which must have 
been generated by the peculiar condition of the first 
propagators of the religion. They arc letters written 
on reahbusiness, intended for immediate effects, design- 
ed to meet prejudices and passions which such a reli- 
gion must at first have awakened. They contain not a 
trace of the circumstances of a later age, or of the feel- 
ings, impressions, and modes of thinking by which later 
times were characterised, and from which later writers 
could not easily have escaped. The letters of Paul 
have a remarkable agreement with his history. • They 
are precisely such as might be expected from a man of 
a vehement mind, who had been brought up in the 
schools of Jewish literature, who had been converted 
by a sudden, overwhelming miracle, who had been en- 
trusted with the preaching of the new religion to the 
Genvles, and who was everywhere met by the prejudi- 
ces and persecuting Spirit of his own nation. They are 
full of obscurities growing out of these points of Paul’s 
history and character, and out of the circumstances of 
the infant church, and which nothing but an intimate 
acquaintance with that, early period can illustrate. This 
remarkable infusion of the spirit of the first age into 
the Christian records cannot easily be explained but by 
the fact, that they were written in that age by the real 
and zealous propagators of Christianity, and that they 
are records of real convictions and of actual events. 
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There is another evidence of Christianity, still more 
internal than any on which l have yet dwelt, an eVi~ 
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dence to be felt rather than described, but not -less real, 
because founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction 
of the divine original of our Religion,' which springs up 
and continually gains strength, in those who apply it 
habitually to their tempers and lives, and who imbibe 
its spirit and hopes. In such men, there is a conscious- 
ness of the adaptation of Christianity to their noblest 
faculties ; a consciousness of its exalting and consoling 
influences, of its power to confer the true happiness of 
human nature, to give that peace, which the world can- 
not give ; which assures them, that it is not of earthly 
origin, but a ray from the Everlasting Light, a stream 
from the fountain of Heavenly Wisdom and Love. 
This is the evidence which sustains the faith of thou- 
sands, who never read and cannot understand the 
learned books of Christian apologists, who want, perhaps, 
words to explain the ground of their belief, but whose 
faith is of adamantine firmness, who hold the gospel 
with a conviction more intimate and unwavering, than 
mere argument ever produced. 

But l must tear myself from a subject, which opens 
upon me continually as I proceed". — Imperfect as this 
discussion is, the conclusion, 1 trust, is placed beyond 
doubt, that Christianity is true. And, my hearers, if 
true, it is the greatest of all truths, deserving and de- 
manding our reverent attention and fervent gratitude. 
This religion must never be confounded with our com- 
mon blessings. It is a revelation of pardon, which, as, 
sinners, we all need. Still more, it is a revelation of 
human immortality ; a doctrine, which, however under- 
valued amidst the bright anticipations of inexperienced 
youth, is found to be our strength and consolation, and 
the only effectual spring of persevering and victorious 
virtue, when t|ie realities of life have scattered our vis- 



ionary hopes ; when pain, disappointment, and tempta- 
tion press upon us ; when this world’s enjoyments are 
• found unable to quench that deep thirst of happiness 
which burns in every breast ; when friends, whom we 
love as our own souls, die ; and our own graves open 
before us. — To all who hear me, and especially to my 
young hearers, I would say, let the truth of this religion 
be the strongest conviction of your understandings ; let 
its motives and precepts sway with an absolute power 
your characters and lives. 




DISCOURSE 

AT THE ORDINATION OF THE REV. E. S. OANNETT. 

BOSTON, ltfil. 


MATTHEW X. lt>. 

BEHOLD, I SEND YOU FORTH AS SHEET IN THE MIDST OF WOLVES: BE YE 
THEREFORE WISE AS SERPENTS AND HARMLESS AS DOVES. 


Tiie communication of moral and religious truth is 
the most important oflice committed to men. The Son 
of God came into the world, not to legislate for nations, 
not to command armies, not to sit on the throne of uni- 
versal monarchy ; but to teach religion, to establish 
truth and holiness. The highest end of human na- 
ture is duty, virtue, piety, excellence, moral greatness, 
spiritual glory ; and he, who effectually labors for these, 
is taking part with God, in God’s noblest work. The 
Christian ministry, then, which has for its purpose men’s 
spiritual improvement and salvation, and which is in- 
trusted for this end with weapons of heavenly temper 
and power, deserves to be ranked amongst God’s most 
beneficent institutions and men’s most honorable labors. 
The occasion requires that this institution should be 
our principal topic. 

How happy a change has taken place since the words 
of Christ in the text were spoken ! Ministers are no 
longer sent forth into the midst of wolves. Through 



the labors, sufferings, and triumphs of apostles, martyrs, 
and good and great men in successive ages, Christianity 
has become the professed and honored religion of the 
most civilized nations, and its preachers are exposed to 
very different temptations from those of savage persecu- 
tion. Still our text has an application to the present 
time. We see our Saviour commanding his apostles, 
to regard in their ministry the circumstances of the age 
in which they lived. Surrounded with foes, they were 
to exercise the wisdom or prudence, of which the ser- 
pent was in ancient times the emblem, and to join with 
it the innocence and mildness of the dove. And in like 
manner, the Christian minister is at all periods to regard 
die signs, the distinctive marks and character of the age 
to which lie belongs, and must accommodate his ministry 
to its wants and demands. Accordingly, I propose to 
consider some of the leading traits of the present age, 
and the influence which they should have on a Christian 
teacher. 

I. The state of the world, compared with the pasl, 
may be called enlightened, and requires an enlightened 
ministry. It hardly seems necessary to prove, that re- 
ligion should be dispensed by men, who at least keep 
pace with the intellect of the age in which they live. 
Some passages of scripture however have been wrested 
to prove, that an unlearned ministry is that which God 
particularly honors. He always chooses, we are told, 
‘ the foolish things of the world to confound the wise.’ 
But texts of this description are misunderstood, through 
the very ignorance which they are adduced to support. 
The wise, who are spoken of contemptuously in the New 
Testament, were not really enlightened men, but pre- 
tenders to wisdom, who substituted dreams of imagine 
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tion and wild hypotheses for sober inquiry into- God’s 
works, and who knew comparatively nothing of nature 
or the human mind. The present age has a quite differ- 
ent illumination from that, in which ancient philosophy 
prided itself. It % is marked by great and obvious im- 
provements in the methods of reasoning and inquiry, and 
by the consequent discovery and diffusion of a great mass 
of physical and moral truth, wholly unknown in the 
time of Christ. Now we affirm, that such an age de- 
mands an enlightened ministry. We want teachers, 
who will be able to discern and unfold the consistency 
of revealed religion with the new lights which are 
breaking in from nature ; and who will be able to draw, 
from all men’s discoveries in the outward world and in 
their ow'u souls, illustrations, analogies, and arguments 
for Christianity. We have reason to believe, that God, 
the author of nature and revelation, has established a 
harmony between them, and that their beams are in- 
tended to mingle and shed a joint radiance; and conse- 
quently, other things being equal, that teacher is best 
fitted to dispense Christianity, whose compass of mind 
enables him to compare what God is teaching in his 
works and in his word, and to present the truths of 
religion with those modifications and restraints which 
other acknowledged truths require. Christianity now 
needs dispensers, who will make history, nature, and the 
improvements of society, tributary to its elucidation and 
support ; who will show its adaptation to man as an ever 
progressive being ; who will be able to meet the objec- 
tions to its truth, which will naturally be started in an 
active, stirring, inquiring age ; and though last not least, 
who will havelenough of mental and moral courage to 
detect and renounce the errors in the Church, on which 
such objections are generally built. In such an age, a 
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ministry is wanted, which will furnish discussions of 
religious topics, not inferior at least in intelligence to 
those, which people are accustomed to read and hear on 
other subjects. Christianity will suffer, if at .a time, 
when vigor and acuteness of thinking are carried into 
all other departments, the pulpit should send forth 
nothing but wild declamation, positive assertion, or dull 
commonplaces, with which even childhood is satiated. 
Religion must be seen to be the friend and quickeuer of 
intellect. It must be exhibited with clearness of rea- 
soning and variety of illustration ; nor ought it to be 
deprived of the benefits of a pure and felicitous diction 
and of rich and glowing imagery, where these gifts fall 
to the lot of the teacher. It is not meant that every 
minister must be a man of genius ; for genius is one of 
God’s rarest inspirations ; and of all the breathings of 
genius, perhaps the rarest is eloquence. 1 mean only 
to say, that the age demands of those, who devote them- 
selves to the administration of Christianity, that they 
should feel themselves called upon for the highest cul- 
tivation and ful'est devclopement of the intellectual 
nature. Instead of thinking, that the ministry is a 
refuge for dulricss, and that whoever can escape from 
the plough is fit for God’s spiritual husbandry, we ought 
to feel that no profession demands more enlarged think- 
ing and more various acquisitions of truth. 

In proportion as society becomes enlightened, talent 
acquires influence. In rude ages bodily strength is the 
most honorable distinction, and in subsequent times 
military prowess and skill confer mastery and eminence. 
But as society advances, mind, thought, becomes the 
sovereign of the world ; and accordingly, at the present 
moment, profound and glowing thought, though breath- 
ing only from the silent page, exerts a kind of omnipo- 
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tent and omnipresent energy. It crosses oceans and 
spreads through nations ; and at one and the same mo- 
ment, conceptions Of a single mind are electrifying 
and linSlhig multitudes, through wider regions than the 
Romltt Hagle ovevshadbwed. This agency of mind on 
mittd, I repeat it, is the true sovereignty of the world, and 
kin^| and heroes are becoming impotent by the side of 
men of deep and fervent thought. In such a state of 
things, Religion would wage a very unequal war, if di- 
vorced from talent and cultivated intellect, if committed 
to weak and untaught minds. God plainly intends'/ that 
it should be advanced by human agency ; and does he 
not then intend, to summon to its aid the mightiest and 
noblest power with which man is gifted ? 

Let it not be said, that Christianity has an intrinsic 
glory, a native beauty, which no art or talent of man can 
heighten ; that Christianity is one and the same, by what- 
ever lips it is communicated, and that it needs nothing 
but the most naked exposition of its truths, to accomplish 
its saving purposes. Who does not know, that all truth 
takes, a hue and form from the soul through which.it 
passed that in every mind it is invested with peculiar 
associations, and that consequently the same truth is 
quite a different thing, when exhibited by men of differ- 
ent habits of thought and feeling ? Who does not know, 
that the sublimest doctrines lose in some hands all their 
grandeur, and the loveliest all their attractiveness P 
Who does not know', how much the diffusion and power 
of any system, whether physical, moral, or political, de- 
pend on the order according to which it is arranged, on 
the broad and consistent views which arc given of it, on 
the connexions which it is shown to hold with other 
truths, on the arj|ilogies by which it is illustrated, adorn- 
ed, and enforced, 4 and though last not," least, on the 



clearness and energy of the style in which it is convey- 
ed? ‘Nothing is needed in religion,’ some say, ‘ but 
the naked truth.’ But I apprehend, that there is no 
such thing as naked truth, at least as far : as mOfalf sub- 
jects are concerned. Truth which relates to God* and 
duty, and happiness, and a future state,’ is always hu- 
manized, if I may so use the word, by passing through 
a human mind; and when communicated powerfully, it 
always comes to us in drapery, thrown round it by the 
imagination, reason, and moral feelings of the teacher. 
It comes to us warm and living with the impressions and 
affections, which it has produced in the soul from which 
it issues ; and it ought so to come ; for the highest evi- 
dence of moral truth is found in the moral principles and 
feelings of our nature, and therefore it fails of its best 
support, unless it is seen to accord with and to act upon 
these. The evidence of Christianity, which operates 
most universally, is not history nor miracles, but its cor- 
respondence to the noblest capacities, deepest wants, and 
purest aspirations of our nature, to the cravings of an 
immortal spirit ; and when it comes to us from a mind/' 
in which it has discovered nothing of this adaptation, 
and has touched none of these springs, it wants one of 
its chief signatures of divinity. Christianity is not then 
to be exhibited nakedly. It owes much of its power to 
the mind, which communicates it ; and the greater the 
enlargement and developement of the mind of which it 
has possessed itself, and from which it flows, the wider 
and deeper will be its action on other souls. 

It may be said without censoriousness, that the ordi- 
nary mode, in which Christianity has been exhibited in 
past times, does not suit the illumination of the present. 
That mode has been too narrow, technical* pedantic. 
Religion has bqen made a, separate business, and a dull, 
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unsocial, melancholy business too, instead of being 
manifested as a truth, which bears on and touches 
everything human, as a universal spirit, which ought to 
bteathfe; through and modify all our desires and pursuits, 
all our trains of thought and emotion. And this narrow, 
forbidding mode of exhibiting Christianity is easily ex- 
plained by its early history. Monks shut up in cells ; 
a priesthood cut off by celibacy from the sympathies and 
most interesting relations of life ; and universities en- 
slaved to a scholastic logic, and taught to place wisdom 
in verbal subtilties and unintelligible definitions ; these 
took Christianity into their keeping ; and at their chilling 
touch this generous religion, so full of life and affection, 
became a dry, frigid, abstract system. Christianity, as 
it came from their hands, and has been transmitted by 
a majority of protestant divines, reminds us of the hu- 
man form, compressed by swathing bands, until every 
joint is rigid, every movement constrained, and almost 
all the beauty and grace of nature obliterated. Instead 
of regarding it as a heavenly' institution, designed to 
perfect our whole nature, to offer awakening and puri- 
fying objects to the intellect, imagination, and heart, to 
developc every capacity of devout and social feeling, to 
form a rich, various, generous virtue, divines have 
cramped and tortured the gospel into various systems, 
composed in the main of theological riddles and contra- 
dictions ; and this religion of love has been made to in- 
culcate a monkish and dark visaged piety, very hostile 
to the free. expansion and full enjoyment of all our fac- 
ulties and soeial affections. Great improvements indeed 
in this particular are taking place among Christians of 
almost every denomination. Keligion has been brought 
from the cell of the monk, and the school ol the verbal 
disputant, iiffojple and society ; and fts connexions 
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with all our pursuits and feelings have been made mani- 
fest. ' Still, Christianity, I apprehend, is not viewed in 
sufficiently broad lights to meet the spirit of art ’age, 
which is tracing connexions between all objdets of 
thought and branches of knowledge/ and which cannot 
but distrust an alleged revelation, in as .far as Jt ; is 
seen to want harmonies and affinities with othfer parts 
of God’s system, and especially with human nature and 
human life. 

'* ' # ‘ 

II. The aire in which we live demands not onlv an 

O j 

enlightened but an earnest ministry, for it is an age of 
earnestness and excitement. Men feel and think at 
present with more energy than formerly. There is 
more of interest and fervor. We learn now from expe- 
rience what might have been inferred from the purposes 
of our Creator, that civilisation and refinement are not, 
as has been sometimes thought, inconsistent with sensi- 
bility.; that the intellect may grow without exhausting 
or overshadowing the heart. The human mind was 
never more in earnest than at the present moment 
The political revolutions, which form such broad fea- 
tures and distinctions of our age, have sprung, froth a^ 
new and deep working in the human soul. Men have 
caught glimpses, however indistinct, of the worth, dig- 
nity, rights, and great interests of their nature ; and a 
thirst for untried good, and impatience of long endured 
wrongs, have broken out wildly, like the fires of Etna, 
and shaken and -convulsed, the earth. It is impossible 
not to discern this increased fervor of mind in every 
department of life. A new spirit of improvement is 
abroad. The imagination can no longer be confined to 
the acquisitions of past ages, but is kindling the passions 
by vague but noble ideas of blessings rtever yet attained. 
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Multitudes, unwilling' to wait the slow pace of that 
great innovator, time, are taking the work of reform 
into' their own hands. Accordingly the reverence for 
antiqSiiy and for 'age-hallowed establishments, and the 
passidn for chang& and amelioration, are now arrayed 
agaifist each other in open hostility, and all great ques- 
tions^ affecting human happiness, are debated with the 
eagerness of party. The character of the age is stamped 
very strongly on its literary productions. Who, that can 
compare the present with the past, is not struck with 
the bold and earnest spirit of the literature of our times. 
It refuses to waste itself on trifles, or to minister to mere 
gratification. Almost all that is written has now some 
bearing on great interests of human nature. Fiction is 
no longer a mere amusement ; but transcendent genius, 
accommodating itself to the character of the age, has 
seized upon this province of literature, and turned fiction 
from a toy into a mighty engine, and, under the light 
tale, is breathing through the community cither its 
reverence for the old or its thirst for the new, commu- 
nicates the spirit and lessons of history, unfolds the 
operations of religious and civil institutions, and defends 
, or asSails new theories of education or morals by ex- 
hibiting them in life and action. The poetry of the age 
is equally characteristic. It has a deeper and more 
impressive tone than comes to us from what has been 
called the Augustan age of English literature. The 
regular, elaborate, harmonious strains which delighted 
a former generation, are now accused, I say not how 
justly, of playing too much on the surface ot nature and 
ofVne heart. Men want and demand a more thrilling 
notes, a poetry which pierces beneath the exterior ol 
li#to the depths of the soul, and which lays open its 
mysterious Workings, borrowing trom the .whole outward 
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creation fresh images and correspondences, with which 
to illuminate the secrets of the world within us. So 
keen is this appetite, that extravagances of imagina- 
tion, and gross violations both of taste and moral Senti- 
ment, are forgiven, when conjoined with what aw&kefls 
strong emotion ; and unhappily the most Stirring is the 
most popular poetry, even though it' issue from the 
desolate soul of a misanthrope and a libertine,- and ex- 
hale poison and death. ' 

Now, religion ought to be dispensed in accommoda- 
tion to this spirit and character of our age. Men desire 
excitement, and religion must be communicated in' a 
more exciting form. It must be seen not only to cor- 
respond and to be adapted to the intellect, but to furnish 
nutriment and appeals to the highest and profoundest 
sentiments of our nature. It must not be exhibited in 
the dry, pedantic divisions of a scholastic theology ; nor 
must it be set forth and tricked out in the light drapery 
of an artificial rhetoric, in prettinesses of style, in meas- 
ured sentences, with an insipid floridness, and in the 
form of elegantly feeble essays. No ; it must come 
from the soul in the language of earnest, conviction and 
strong feeling. Men will not now be trilled With. 
They listen impatiently to great subjects treated with 
apathy. They want a religion which will take a strong 
hold upon them ; and no system, I am sure, can now 
maintain its ground, which wants the power of awaken- 
ing real and deep interest in the soul. It is objected 
to Unitarian Christianity that it does riot possess this 
heart-stirring energy, and if so it will, and still more, it 
ought to fall ; for it does not suit the spirit of our times, 
nor the essential and abiding spirit of human nature. 
Men will prefer oven a fanaticism which is ifii carn'lst, 
to a pretended, rationality, which leaves untouched all 
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the great springs of tllie soul, which never lays a quick- 
ening ^ hand on our jmve and veneration, our awe and 
fear, our hope and joy. 

It is obvious, I flunk, that the spirit of the age, which 
demands a more exciting.. administration of Christianity, 
begins to be understood and is responded to by preachers. 
Those of us, whose memory extends back but a little 
way, can see a revolution taking place in this country. 

‘ The repose of the pulpit’ has been disturbed. In 
England the established Church gives broad symptoms 
of awaking ; and the slumbering incumbents of a state 
religion, either roused by sympathy, or aware of the 
necessity of self-defence, are beginning to exhibit the 
energy of the freer and more zealous sects around them. 

In such an age earnestness should characterize the 
ministry ; and by this I mean not a louder voice or a 
more vehement gesture ; I mean no tricks of oratory ; 
but a solemn conviction that religion is a great concern, 
and a solemn purpose that its claims shall be felt by 
others. To suit such an age, a minister must commu- 
nicate religion, not only as a result of reasoning, but as 
a matter of experience, with that inexpressible character 
of reality, that life and power, which accompany truths 
drawn from a man’s own soul. We ought to speak of 
religion as something which we ourselves know'. Its 
influences, struggles, joys, sorrows, triumphs, should be 
delineated from our own history. The life and sensi- 
bility which we would spread should be strong in our 
own breasts. This is the only genuine, unfailing spring 
of an earnest ministry. Men may work themselves for 
a tipie into a fervor by artificial means ; but the flame 
is ^steady crackling of thorns’ on a cold hearth; 
irnd^after^f it is hard for the most successful art to 
give even for a time that soul-subduing tone to the 



voice, that air of native feeling to|tlie countenance, and 
that raciness and freshness to the^conceptions, which 
come from an experimental conviction of religious truth ; 
and accordingly I would suggest, tfyat the most im- 
portant part of theological education, even in this en- 
lightened age, is not the communication of knowledge, 
essential as that is, but the conversion . arid exaltation 
of religious knowledge into a living, practical, and 
soul-kindling convictiop. Much as they age requires 
intellectual culture in a minister, it requires stiljl more, 
that his acquisitions of truth should be instinct With life 
and feeling ; that he should deliver his message hot 
mechanically and ‘ in the lino of his profession,’ but with 
the sincerity and earnestness of a man bent on great 
effects ; that he should speak of God, of Christ., of the 
dignity and loveliness of Christian virtue, of heaven and 
redemption, not as of traditions and historical records, 
about which he has only read, but as of realities which 
he understands and feels in the Very depths of bis soul. 

III. The present is an age of free and earnest inquiry 
on the subject of religion, and consequently , an age, in 
which the extremes of skepticism and bigotry, and a 
multiplicity of sects, and a diversity of interpretations of 
the sacred volume, must be expected ; and these circum- 
stances of the times influence and modify the duties of 
the ministry. Free inquiry cannot exist without gene- 
rating a degree of skepticism ; and against this influence, 
more disastrous than any error of any sect, a? minister 
is bound to erect every harrier. Thedij$paan ; jnipd by a 
natural reaction is undoubtedly tending," after its|ong 
vassalage, to licentious speculation* Men have begun 
to. send keen ^ searching glancesj)l%tb p® institutph s » 
whether of religion, literature,- or policy ; and have de- 
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tocted so many abuses), that a suspicion of w hat is old has 
in many cases taken^dace ol the veneration for antiquity. 
In such an age Christianity must be subjected to a rigid 
scrutiny. Church, establishments and state patronage 
cannot screen it from investigation ; and its ministers, 
far from being called to remove it from the bar of rea- 
son, where God has chosen that it should appear, are 
only hound to see that its claims be fairly and fully made 
known ; and to this they are solemnly bound ; and con- 
sequently it is one of their first duties, to search deeply 
and understand thoroughly the true foundations and 
evidences, on which the religion stands. Now it seems 
to me, that just, in proportion as the human mind makes 
progress, the inward evidences of Christianity, the marks 
of divinity which it wears on its own brow, are becom- 
ing more and more important. I refer to the evidences 
which are drawn from its excellence, purity, and happy 
influences; from its adaptation to the spiritual wants, 
to the weakness and the greatness of human nature ; 
from the original and unborrowed character, the great- 
ness of soul, and the celestial loveliness of its founder ; 
from its unbounded benevolence, corresponding with 
the spirit of the universe ; and from its views of God’s 
parental character and purposes, of human duty and 
perfection, and of a future state ; views manifestly tend- 
ing to the exaltation and perpetual improvement of our 
nature, yet wholly opposed to the character of the age 
in which they were unfolded. The historical and mi- 
raculous proofs of Christianity are indeed essential and 
impregnable; but, without superseding these, the in- 
ward proofs, of which I speak, are becoming more and 
more necessary, and exert a greater power, in proportion 
as the moral discernment and sensibilities of men are 
strengthened and enlarged. And if this be true, then 
48 
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Christianity is endangered, and skepticism fortified, by 
nothing so much as by representations of the religion, 
which sully its native lustre and darken its inward sig- 
natures of a heavenly origin ; and accordingly the first 
and most solemn duty of its ministers, is, to rescue it 
from such perversions ; to see that it be not condemned 
for doctrines, for which it is in no respect responsible ; 
and to vindicate its character as eminently a rational 
religion, that is, a religion consistent with itself, with 
the great principles of human nature, with God’s ac- 
knowledged attributes, and with those indestructible 
convictions, which spring almost instinctively from our 
moral constitution, and which grow stronger and strong- 
er as the human mind is developed. A professed reve- 
lation, carry ing contradiction on its front, and wounding 
those sentiments of justice and goodness, which arc the 
highest tests of moral truth, cannot stand ; and those, 
who thus exhibit Christianity, however pure their aim, 
are shaking its foundations more deeply than its open 
and inveterate foes. 

Hut free inquiry not only generates occasional skep- 
ticism, but much more a diversity of opinion among the 
believers of Christianity ; and to this the ministry must 
have a special adaptation. In such an age the ministry 
must in a measure be controversial. In particular, a 
minister, who after serious investigation attaches himself 
to that class of Christians, to which w r e of this religious 
society are known to belong, cannot but feel that the 
painful office of conflict with other denominations is laid 
upon him ; for, whilst we deny the Christian name to 
none who acknowledge Jesus as their Saviour and Lord, 
we do deliberately believe, that by many who confess 
him his religion is mournfully disfigured. We believe, 
that piety at present is robbed in no smalk degree of its 
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singleness, energy, a\d happiness, by the multiplication 
in the church of objects of supreme worship ; by the 
division of the one God into three persons, who sustain 
different relations to mankind ; and above all by the 
dishonorable views formed of the moral character and 
administration of the Deity. Errors relating to God 
seem to us among the most pernicious that can grow up 
among Christians ; for they darken, and, in the strong 
language of scripture, ‘ turn into blood,’ the Sun of the 
Spiritual Universe. Around just views of the Divine 
Character all truths and all virtues naturally gather ; and 
although some minds of native irrepressible vigor may 
rise to greatness, in spite of dishonorable conceptions 
of God, yet, as a general rule, human nature cannot 
spread to its just and full proportions under their appal- 
ling, enslaving, heart-withering control. We discover 
very plainly, as we think, in the frequent torpor of the 
conscience and heart in regard to religious obligation, 
tlte melancholy influences of that system, so prevalent 
among us, which robs our heavenly Father of his pa- 
rental attributes. Indeed it seems impossible for the 
conscience, under such injurious representations of the 
divine character, to discharge intelligently its solemn 
office of enforcing love to God as man’s highest duty ; 
and accordingly when religious excitements lake place 
under this gloomy system, they bear the marks of a 
morbid action, much more than of a healthy, restorative 
process of the moral nature. 

These errors a minister of liberal views of Christiani- 
ty will feel himself bound to withstand. But let me 
not be understood, as if I would have the ministry 
given chiefly to, ^controversy, and would turn the pulpit 
inta*i a battery J$r the perpetual assault of adverse sects. 
Oh no. Other strains than those of warfare should 
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predominate in this sacred place. ( A minister may he 
faithful to truth, without brandishing perpetually the 
weapons of controversy. Occasional discussions of dis- 
puted doctrines are indeed demanded by the zeal, with 
which error is maintained. But it becomes the preach- 
er to remember, that there is a silent, indirect influence, 
more sure and powerful than direct assault on false 
opinions. The most /effectual method of expelling error 
is, not to meet it sword in hand, but gradually to instil 
great truths, with which it cannot easily coexist, and 
by which the mind outgrows it. Men, who have been 
recovered from false systems, will generally tell you, that 
the first step of their deliverance was the admission of 
some principle, which seemed not to menace their past 
opinions, but which prepared the mind for the entrance 
of another and another truth, until they were brought, 
almost without suspecting it, to look on almost every 
doctrine of religion with other eyes, and in another 
and move generous light. The old superstitions about 
ghosts and dreams were not expelled by argument, for 
hardly a book was written against them; but men 
gradually outgrew them ; and the spectres,- which had 
haunted the terror-stricken soul for ages, fled before an 
improved philosophy, just as they were supposed to 
vanish before the rising sun. And in the same manner, 
the errors which disfigure Christianity, and from which 
no creed is free, are to yield to the growth of the human 
mind. Instead of spending his strength in tracking*and 
refuting error, let the minister, who would serve tin; 
cause of truth, labor to gain and diffuse more and more 
enlarged and lofty views of our religion, 'of its nature, 
spirit, and end. . Let him labor, to separate what is of 
universal and everlasting application from the local and 
the temporary ; to penetrate beneath the ’ letter to the 
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spirit ; to detach tlV: primary, essential, and ail-com- 
prehending principles of Christianity from the incrus- 
tations, accidental associations, and subordinate appen- 
dages by which they arc often obscured ; and to fix and 
establish these in men’s minds as the standard by which 
more partial views are to be tried. Let him especial- 
ly set forth the great moral purpose of Christianity, 
always teaching, that Christ came to deliver from the 
power still more than from the punishment of sin ; that 
his most important operation is within us ; and that the 
highest end of his mission, is the erection of God’s 
throne in the soul, the inspiration of a fervent filial 
piety, a piety founded in confiding views of God’s paren- 
tal character, and manifested in a charity corresponding 
to God’s unbounded and ever active love. In addition 
to these efforts, let him strive to communicate the just 
principles of interpreting the scriptures, that men, read- 
ing them more intelligently, may read them with new 
interest, and he will have discharged his chief duty in 
relation to controversy. 

It is an interesting thought, that, through the influ- 
ences now described, a sensible progress is taking place 
in men’s conceptions of Christianity. It is a plain mat- 
ter of fact, that the hard features of that religious 
system, which has been ‘ received by tradition from our 
fathers,’ are greatly softened ; and that a necessity is 
felt by those who hold it, ol accommodating their rep- 
resentations of it more and more to the improved phi- 
losophy of .the human mind and to the undeniable 
principles of natural and revealed religion. Uncondi- 
tional Election is seldom heard of among us. Ihe 
Imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity is hastening 
to jpin the exploded doctrine ol 1 inn. substantiation. 
The more revolting representations of man’s state by 
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nature are judiciously kept out of s/iglit ; and what is of 
still greater importance, preaching is incomparably more 
practical than formerly. And all these changes arc 
owing, not to theological controversy, so much as to 
the general progress of the human mind. This progress 
is especially discernible in the diminished importance 
now ascribed to the outward parts of Christianity. 
Christians, having grown up to understand that then- 
religion is a spirit and not a form, are beginning to feel 
the puerility as well as guilt of breaking Christ’s follow- 
ers into factions, on such questions as those, How much 
a Bishop differs from a Presbyter ? and, How great a 
quantity of water should be used in baptism ? And 
whilst they desire to ascertain the truth in these par- 
ticulars, they look back on the uncharitable heat, with 
which these and similar topics were once discussed, 
with something of the wonder which they feel, on recol- 
lecting the violence of the Papists during the memorable 
debate, Whether the Virgin Mary were born with origi- 
nal sin? It is a consoling and delightful thought, that 
Cod, who uses Christianity to advance civilisation and 
knowledge, makes use of this very advancement to bring 
back Christianity to a purer state, thus binding together 
and carrying forward by mutual action the cause of 
knowledge and the cause of religion, and strengthening 
perpetually their blended and blessed influences on 
human nature. 

I V. The age is in many respects a corrupt one, and 
needs and demands in the ministry a spirit of reform. 
The age, I say, is corrupt ; not because I consider it, as 
falling below the purity of past times, but because it is 
obviously and grossly defective, when measured by. the 
Christian standard and by the lights and advantages 
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which it. enjoys. I know nothing to justify the cry of 

modern degeneracy, hut rather incline to the belief, that 
here at least the sense of religion was never stronger 
than at present. In comparing different periods as to 
virtue and piety, regard must be had to difference of 
circumstances. It would argue little wisdom or candor, 
to expect the same freedom from luxury and dissipation 
in this opulent and flourishing community, as marked 
the first settlement of our country, when the inhabitants, 
scarcely sheltered from the elements, and almost wholly 
cut off from intercourse with the civilized world, could 
command little more than the necessaries of. life ; and 
yet it is through superficial comparisons in such particu- 
lars, that the past is often magnified at the expense of 
the present. I mean not to strike a balance between 
this age and former ones. I look on this age in the light, 
of Christianity, as a minister ought to look upon it ; and 
whilst I see much to cheer and encourage, 1 see much 
to make a good man mourn, and to stir up Christ’s 
servants to prayer and toil. That our increased’ com- 
forts, improved arts, and overflowing prosperity, are 
often abused to licentiousness; that Christianity is with 
multitudes a mere name and form ; that a practical 
atheism, 'which ascribes to nature and fortune (lie gifts 
and operations of God, and a practical infidelity, which 
fives and cares and provides only for the present state, 
abound on every side of us ; that much, which is called 
morality, springs from a prudent balancing of the passions 
:ind a discreet regard to worldly interests ; that there is 
an insensibility to God, which, if our own hearts were 
not infected by it, would shock and amaze us ; that edu- 
cation, instead of guarding and rearing the moral and 
religious nature as its supreme care, often betrays and 
sacrifices it to accomplishments and acquisitions which 
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relate only to the present life ; that there is a mournful 

prevalence of dissoluteness among the young and of in- 
temperance among the poor ; that the very religion of 
peace is made a torch of discord ; and that the fires of 
uncharitablcness and bigotry, fires kindled from hell, 
often burn on altars consecrated to the true God ; — that 
such evils exist, who does not know ? What Christian 
can look round him and say, that the state of society 
corresponds to what men may and should be, under the 
light of the gospel, and in an age of advanced intelli- 
gence P As for that man, who, on surveying the world, 
thinks its condition almost as healthy as can be desired 
or hoped ; who secs but a few superficial blots on the 
general aspect of society ; who thinks the ministry es- 
tablished for no higher end, than to perpetuate the pre- 
sent state of morals and religion ; whose heart is never 
burdened and sorrow-smitten by the fearful doom, to 
which multitudes around him arc thoughtlessly hasten- 
ing ; Oh let not that man take on him the care of souls. 
'The physician, who should enter a hospital, to congrat- 
ulate his dying patients on their pleasant sensations and 
rapid convalescence, would be as faithful to his trust, as 
the minister, who sees no deep moral maladies around 
him. No man is fitted to withstand great, evils with ener- 
gy, unless he be impressed by their greatness. No man is 
fitted to enter upon that warfare with moral evil, to which 
the ministry is set apart, who is not pained and pierced 
by its extent and woes ; who does not burn to witness 
and advance a great moral revolution in the world. 

Am I told, that ‘ romantic expectations of great chan- 
ges in society will do more harm than good ; that the 
world will move along in its present course, let the 
ministry do what it may ; that we must take the present 
state as God has made it and not waste our strength in 
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useless lamentation for incurable evils ? 5 I hold this 
language, though it takes the name of philosophy, to be 
wholly unwarranted by experience and revelation. If 
there be one Striking feature in human nature, it is its 
susceptiblefi’ess of improvement ; and who is authorised 
to say ? that the limit of Christian improvement is reach- 
ed? that Whilst science and art, intellect and imagination, 
are extending their domains, the conscience and affec- 
tions, the moral and religious principles of our nature, 
are incapable of increased power and elevation ? Have 
wfe not pledges, in man’s admiration of disinterested, 
heroic love ; in his power of conceiving and thirsting 
for Unattained heights of excellence ; and in the splen- 
dor And sublimity of virtue already manifested in not a 
few who c shine as lights’ in the darkness of past ages, 
that mAh was created for perpetual moral and religious 
progress. True, the minister should not yield himself 
to romantic anticipations ; for disappointment may de- 
ject him. Let him not expect to break in a moment 
chains of habit, which years have rivetted, or to bring 
back to immediate intimacy with God souls which have 
wandered long and far from him. This is romance ; but 
there is something to he dreaded by the minister more 
than this ; I mean that frigid tameness of mind, too 
common in Christian teachers, which confounds the ac- 
‘ tpal and the possible ; which cannot burst the shackles 
of custom ; which never kindles at the thought of great 
improvements of -human nature; which is satisfied if 
religion receive an outward respect, and never dreams of 
enthroning it in men’s souls ; which looks on the strong 
holds of sin with despair ; which utters by rote the sol- 
emn'. npcl magnificent language of the gospel without 
expgc t'ig g it to ‘ vvork mightily ; ’ which sees in the 
ministry a part pfe the mechanism oi society, a useful 
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guardian of public order, but never suspects the powers 
with which it is armed by Christianity. 

The ministry is indeed armed with great powers for 
great effects. The doctrines, which Christianity com- 
mits to its teachers, are mighty engines. The perfect 
character of God ; the tender and solemn attributes, 
which belong to him as our Father and Judge ; his 
purposes of infinite and everlasting mercy towards the 
human race ; the character and history of Christ ; his en- 
tire, self-immolating devotion to the cause of mankind ; 
his intimate union with his followers; his sufferings, and 
cross, his resurrection, ascension, and intercession ; the, 
promised aids of the Holy Spirit ; the immortality of 
man ; the retributions which await the unrepenting, and 
the felicities and glories of heaven, here are truths, able 
to move the whole soul and to war victoriously with its 
host of passions. The teacher, to whom are committed 
the infinite realities of the spiritual world, the sanctions 
of eternity, ‘ the powers of the life to come,’ has instru- 
ments to work with, which turn to feebleness all other 
means of influence. There is not heard on earth a 
voice so -powerful, so penetrating, as that of an enlight- 
ened minister, who, under the absorbing influence of 
these mighty truths, devotes himself a living sacrifice,, 
a whole burnt offering, to the cause of enlightening and 
saving his fellow creatures. 

No ; there is no romance in a minister’s proposing, 
and hoping to forward, a great moral revolution on the 
earth ,* for the religion, which he is appointed to preach, 
was intended and is adapted to work deeply and widely, 
and to change the face of society. Christianity was 
not ushered info the world with such a stupehdotfa pre- 
paration; it was not foreshown through so many ages 
by enraptured prophets ; it was not proclaimed so joy- 
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fully by the songs of angels ; it was not preached by 
such holy,, lips and sealed by such precious blood, to be 
only a pageant, a form, a sound, a show. Oh no. It 
hats cube from heaven, with heaven’s life and power, — 
come to ‘ make all things new,’ to make ‘the wilder- 
ness glad and the* desert blossom as the rose,’ to break 
the stony heart, to set free the guilt-burdened and 
earth-bound spirit, and to ‘ present it faultless before 
God’s glory with exceeding joy.’ With courage and 
hope becoming such a religion, let the minister bring to 
his work his concentrated powers of intellect and affec- 
tion, and God, in whose cause he labors, will accompany 
and crown the labor with an almighty blessing. 

My brother, you are now to be set apart to the Chris- 
tian ministry. I bid you welcome to its duties, and im- 
plore for you strength to discharge them, a long and 
prosperous course, increasing success, and everlasting; 
rewards.. I also welcome you to the connexion which 
is this day formed between you and myself. I thank 
God for an associate, in whose virtues and endowments 
I have the promise of personal comfort and relief, and, 
still more, the pledges of usefulness to this people. I 
have lived too long, to expect unmingled good in this or 
in any relation of life ; nor am I ignorant of the difficul- 
' ties and trials, which are thought to attend the union 
of different minds and different hands in the care of the 
same church. God grant us that singleness of purpose, 
that sincere concern for the salvation of our hearers, 
which will make the success of each the happiness ol 
both. I know, for I have borne, the anxieties and suf- 
ferings* whjch belong to the first years of the Christian 
ministry, and I beg you to avail yourself of whatever aid 
my experience can give you. But no human aid can 



lift every burden from your mind ; nor would the truest 
kindness desire for you exemption from the universal 
Jot. May tJie discipline, which awaits you, give purity 
and loftiness to your motives ; give energy and tender- 
ness to your character, and prepare you to minister to 
the wants of a tempted and afflicted world with that 
sympathy and wisdom, which fellowship in suffering can 
. alone bestow. May you grow in grace, and in the 
spirit of the ministry, as you grow in years ; arid when 
the voice which now speaks to you shall cease to be 
heard within these walls, may you, my brother, be left 
to enjoy and reward the confidence, to point out the 
path and the perils, to fortify the virtues, to animate the 
piety, to comfort the sorrows, to save the souls of this 
much loved people. 

Brethren of this Christian Society ! I rejoice in the 
proof, which this day affords, of your desire to secure 
tin administration of Christ’s word and ordinances to 
yourselves and your children ; and I congratulate you on 
the prospects which it opens before you. The recol- 
lections, which rush upon my mind, of your sympathy 
and uninterrupted kindness through the vicissitudes of 
my health and the frequent suspensions of my labors, 
encourage me to anticipate for my young brother that 
kindness and candor, on which the happiness of a minis- 
ter so much depends. 1 cannot ask for him sincerer 
attachment, than it. has been my lot to enjoy. I re- 
member, however, that the reciprocation of kind feelings 
is not the highest end of the ministry ; and accordingly 
my most earnest desire and prayer to God is, that with 
a new pastor* he may send you new influences of his 
spirit, and that, through our joint labors, Christianity, 
being rooted jn your understandings and hearts, may 
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spring up into a rich harvest of universal goodness! May 
a more earnest concern for salvation, and a thirst for 
more generous improvement, be excited in your breasts. 
May a new life breathe through the worship of this 
house, and a new love join the hearts of the worshippers. 
May our * ministry .produce everlasting fruits ; and on 
that gifeat day, which will summon the teacher and the 
taught .before the judgment seat of Christ, may you, my 
much -loved and respected people, be ‘ our joy and 
crown and may we, when all hearts shall be revealed, 
be seen to have sought your good with unfeigned and 
disinterested love ! 





DISCOURSE 


AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SECOND CONGREGATIONAL 
Unitarian cnuncir. new York, isae. 


MARK XII. 29, §). 

AND JESUS ANSWERED HIM, THE FIRST OF AUG TIIE COMMANDMENTS IS 
HEAR, O ISRAEL ; THE 1,0111) OUR COD IS ONE J.ORI). 

AND THOU SHALT LOVE THE LORI) TIIY COD WITH ALL Til V HEART, AND 
WITH ALL TIIY SOUL, AND WITH ALL TIIY MIND, AND WITH ALL THY 
STRENGTH. THIS IS THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 

We have assembled to dedicate this building to the 
worship of the only living and true God, and to the 
teaching of the religion of his son, Jesus Christ. By 
this act we do not expect to confer on this spot of ground 
and these walls any peculiar sanctity or any mysterious 
properties. We do not suppose that, in consequence 
of rites now performed, the worship offered here will be 
more acceptable, than prayer uttered in the closet, or 
breathed from the soul in the midst of business ; or that 
the instructions delivered from this pulpit will be more 
effectual, than if they were uttered in a private dwell- 
ing or the open air. By dedication we understand only 
a solemn expression of the purpose for which this build- 
ing is reared, joined with prayer to Him, who alone can 
crown our enterprise with success, that our design may 
be ; accepted and fulfilled. For this religious act we 
find, indeed, no precept in the New Testament, and on 
this account some have scrupled as to its propriety. 
But we are not among those who consider the written 
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word .is a statute book, by the letter of which every 
step in life must be governed. We believe, on the other 
hand, that one of the great excellences of Christianity 
is, that it does not deal in minute regulation, but that, 
having given broad views of duty, and enjoined a pure 
and disinterested spirit, it leaves us to apply these rules 
and express this spirit, according to the promptings of 
the divine monitor within us, and according to the claims 
and exigences of the ever varying conditions iit which 
we are placed. We believe, too, that revelation is not 
intended to supersede God’s other modes of instruction; 
that it is not intended to drown, but to make more 
audible, the voice of nature. Now nature dictates the 
propriety of such an act as wc are this day assembled 
to perform. Nature has always taught men, on the 
completion of an important structure, designed for public 
and lasting good, to solemnize its first appropriation to 
the purpose for which it was reared, by some special 
service. To us there is a sacredness in this moral in- 
stinct, in this law written on the heart ; and in listening 
reverently to God’s dictates, however conveyed, we 
doubt not that we shall enjoy his acceptance and bles- 
sing. 

I have said, we dedicate this building to the teaching 
of the gospel of Christ. But in the present state ofthe 
Christian church, these words are not as definite as they 
one day will be. This gospel is variously interpreted. 
It is preached in various forms. Christendom is parcel- 
ed out into various sects. When, therefore, we* see a 
new house of worship reared, the question immediately 
arises, To what mode of teaching Christianity is it to be 
devoted? I need not, tell you, my hearers, that this 
house has been built by that class, of Christians, who 
are called Unitarians, and that the gospel will here be 
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taught, as interpreted by that body of believers. This 
you all know; but perhaps all present have not attached 
a very precise meaning to the word, by which our par- 
ticular views of Christianity are designated. Unitari- 
anism has been made a term of so much reproach, and 
has been uttered in so many tones of alarm, horror, in- 
dignation, and scorn, that to many it gives only a vague 
impression of something monstrous, impious, unuttera- 
bly perilous. To such, J would say, that this doctrine, 
whieljfis considered by some, as the last and most per- 
fect invention of Satan, the consummation of his blas- 
phemies, the most cunning weapon ever forged in the 
fires of hell, amounts to this — That there is Otic God, 
even the Father ; and that Jesus Christ is not this One 
God, but his son and messenger, who derived all his 
powers and glories from the Universal Parent, and who 
came into the world not to claim supreme homage lor 
himself, but to carry up the soul to his Father as the 
Only Divine Person, the Only Ultimate Object of reli- 
gious worship. To us, this doctrine seems not tb have 
sprung from hell, but to have descended from the throne 
of God, and to invite and attract us thither. To us it 
seems to come from the scriptures, with a voice loud as 
the sound of many waters, and as articulate and clear as 
if Jesus, in a bodily form, were pronouncing it distinctly 
in our cars. To this doctrine, and to Christianity inter- 
preted in consistency with it, we dedicate this building. 

That we desire to propagate this doctrine, we do not 
conceal. It. is a treasure, which we wish not to confine 
to ourselves, which we dare not lock up in our own 
breasts. Wc regard it as given tons for others, as well 
as for ourselves. We should rejoice to spread it through 
this great city, to carry it into every dwelling, and to send 
it far and wide to the remotest settlements of our country. 

50 
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Am 1 asked, why we wish this diffusion ? We dare 
not say, that wo are in no degree influenced by sectari- 
an feeling ; for we see it raging around us, and we 
should be more than men, were we wholly to escape an 
epidemic passion. We do hope, however, that our main 
purpose and aim is not sectarian, but to promote a purer 
and nobler piety than now prevails. We arc not indu- 
ced to spread our opinions by the mere conviction that 
they arc true ; for there are many truths, historical, met- 
aphysical, scientific, literary, which we have no atfcXicty 
to propagate. We regard them as the highest, most 
important, most efficient truths, and therefore demand- 
ing a firm testimony, and earnest efforts to make them 
known. In thus speaking, we do not mean, that we 
regard our peculiar views as essential to salvation. Far 
from us be this spirit of exclusion, the very spirit of 
antichrist, the worst of all the delusions of popery and 
of protestantism. We hold nothing to be essential, but 
the simple and supreme dedication of the mind, heart, 
and life to God and to his will. This inward and prac- 
t'cai devoteduess to the Sypreme Being, we are assured, 
is attained and accepted under all the forms of Christi- 
anity. We believe, however, that it is favored by that 
truth which we maintain, as by no other system of faith. 
We regard Unitarianism as peculiarly the friend of in- 
ward, living, practical religion. For this we value it. 
For this we would spread it ; and we desire none to 
embrace it, but such as shall seek and derive from it 
this celestial influence. 

This character and property of Unitarian Christian- 
ity, its fitness to promote true, deep, and living piety, 
being our chief ground of attachment to it, and our 
chief motive for dedicating this house to its inculcation, 
I have thought proper to make this the topic of my 
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present discourse. I do not propose to prove the truth 
of JJnitarianism by scriptural authorities, for this argu- 
ment would exceed the limits of a sermon, but to show 
its superior tendency to form an elevated religious char- 
acter. If, however, this position can be sustained, I 
shall have contributed no weak argument in support of 
the truth of our views; for the chief purpose of Christi- 
anity undoubtedly is, to promote piety, to bring us to 
God, to fill our souls with that Great Being, to make 
us alive to Him; and a religious system can carry no 
more authentic mark of a divine original, than its obvi- 
ous, direct, and peculiar adaptation to quicken and raise 
the mind to its Creator. — In-speaking thus of Unitarian 
Christianity as promoting piety, 1 ought to observe, 
that l use this word in its proper and highest sense. 

I mean not everything which hears the name of piety, 
for under this title superstition, fanaticism, and formality 
are walking abroad and claiming respect. I mean not 
an anxious frame of mind, not abject and slavish fear, 
not. a dread of hell, not a repetition of forms, not cliureh- 
going, not loud profession, nojt. severe censure of others’ 
irreligion ; but filial love and reverence towards God, 
habitual gratitude, cheerful trust, ready obedience, and, 
though last not least, an imitation of the ever active 
and unbounded benevolence of the Creator. 

The object, of this discourse requires me to speak 
with great freedom of different systems of religion. 
But let me not be misunderstood. Let not the un- 
charitableness, which 1 condemn, he lightly laid to my 
charge. Let it he remembered, that 1 speak only of 
systems, not of those who embrace them. In setting 
forth with all simplicity what seem to me the good or 
bad tendencies of doctrines, I have not a thought, oi 
giving standards or measures by which to estimate the 



virtue or vice of their professors. Nothing would be 
more unjust, than to decide on men’s characters from 
their peculiarities of faith ; and the reason is plain. 
Such peculiarities are not the only causes which im- 
press and determine the mind. Our nature is exposed 
to innumerable other influences. If indeed a man were 
to know nothing but his creed, were to meet with no 
human beings but those who adopt it, were to see no 
example and to hear no conversation, but such as were 
formed by it ; if his creed were to meet him everywhere, 
and to exclude every other object of thought; then his 
character might be expected to answer to it with great 
precision. But our Creator has not shut us up in so 
narrow' a school. The mind is exposed to an infinite 
variety of influences, and these are multiplying with the 
progress of society. Education, friendship, neighbour- 
hood, public opinion, the state of society, ‘ the genius 
of the place ’ where we live, books, events, the pleas- 
ures and business of life, the outward creation, our 
physical temperament, and innumerable other causes, 
are perpetually pouring injupon the soul thoughts, views, 
and emotions ; and these influences are so complicated, 
so peculiarly combined in the case of every individual, 
and so modified by the original susceptibilities and con- 
stitution of every mind, that on no subject is there 
greater uncertainty than on the formation of character. 
To determine the precise ’operation of a religious 
opinion amidst this host, of influences surpasses human 
power. A great truth may be completely neutralized 
by the countless impressions and excitements, which the 
mind receives from other sources ; and so a great error 
may be disarmed of much of its power, by the superior 
energy of other and better view's, of early habits, and of 
virtuous examples. Nothing is more common than to 
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see a doctrine believed without swaying the will. Its 
efficacy depends, not on the assent of the intellect, but 
on the place which it occupies in the thoughts, on the 
distinctness and vividness with which it is conceived, 
on its association with our common ideas, on its fre- 
quency of recurrence, and on its command of the atten- 
tion, without which it has no life. Accordingly, perni- 
cious opinions are not seldom held by men of the most 
illustrious virtue. I mean not then, in commending or 
condemning systems, to pass sentence on their profes- 
sors. I know the power of the mind to select from a 
multifarious system, for its habitual use, those features 
or principles which are generous, pure, and ennobling, 
and by these, to sustain its spiritual life amidst, the 
nominal profession of many errors. 1 know that a 
creed is one thing, as written in a book, and another, 
as it exists in the minds of its advocates. In the hook, 
all the doctrines appear in equally strong and legible 
lines. In the mind, many are faintly traced and sel- 
dom recurred to, whilst others are inscribed as tvitli 
sunbeams, and arc the chosen, constant lights ot the 
soul. Hence, in good men of opposing denominations, 
a real agreement may subsist as to their vital principles 
of faith ; and amidst the division of tongues, there may 
he unity of soul, and the same internal worship of Cod. 
By these remarks I do not mean, that error is not evil, 
of that it hears no pernicious fruit. Its tendencies are 
always had. But I mean, that these tendencies exert 
themselves amidst so many counteracting influences ; 
and that injurious opinions so often lie dead, through 
the waut of mixture with the common thoughts, through 
the mind’s not absorbing them, and changing them into 
its own substance ; that the highest respect may, and 
ought to be cherished for men, in whose creed we find 
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much to disapprove. In this discourse I shall speak 
freely, and some may say severely, of Trinitarianism ; 
but. I love and honor not a few of its advocates ; and in 
opposing what I deem their error, 1 would on no account 
detract from their worth. After these remarks, I hope 
that the language of earnest discussion and strong con- 
viction will not be construed into the want of that 
charity, which I acknowledge as the first grace of our 
religion. 

1 now proceed to illustrate and prove the superiority 
of Unitarian Christianity, as a means of promoting a 
deep and noble piety. 

I. Unitarianism is a system most favorable to piety, 
because it presents to the mind One, and only one, Infi- 
nite Person, to whom supreme homage is to be paid. 
It does not weaken the energy of religious sentiment by 
dividing it among various objects. It collects and con- 
centrates the soul on One Father of unbounded, undivi- 
ded. uurivalldd glory. To Hint it teaches the mind to 
rise through all beings. Around Him it gathers all the 
splendors of the universe. To Him it teaches us to as- 
cribe whatever good we receive or behold, the beauty 
and magnificence of nature, the liberal gifts of provi- 
dence, the capacities of the soul, the bonds of society, 
and especially the riches of grace and redemption, the 
mission, and powers, and beneficent influences of Jesus 
Christ. All happiness it traces up to the Father, as the 
sole source ; and the mind, which these views have pen- 
etrated, through this intimate association of everything 
exciting and exalting in the universe with One Infinite 
Parent, can and does oiler itself up to him with the in- 
tensest and profoundest love, of which human nature is 
susceptible. The Trinitarian indeed professes to be- 
lieve in one Cod and means to hold fast this truth. But 
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three persons, having distinctive qualities and relations, 
of whom one is sent and another the sender, one is -riven 
and another the giver, of whom one intercedes and 
another hears the intercession, of whom one takes flesh, 
and another never becomes incarnate, three persons, 
thus discriminated, are as truly three objects of the 
mind, as if they were acknowledged to be separate 
divinities ; and from the principles of our nature, they 
cannot act on the mind as deeply and powerfully as One 
Infinite Person, to whose sole goodness all happiness is 
ascribed. To multiply infinite objects for the heart, is 
to distract it. To scatter the attention among three 
equal persons, is to impair the power of each. The 
more strict and absolute the unity of God, the more 
easily and intimately all the impressions and emotions of 
piety flow together, and are condensed into one glowing 
thought, one thrilling love. No language can express 
the absorbing energy of the thought of one Infinite Fa- 
ther. When vitally implanted in the soul, it grows and 
gains strength forever. It enriches itself by every new 
view of God’s word and works ; gathers tribute from 
all regions and all ages ; and attracts into itself all the 
rays t of beauty, glory, and joy, in the material and 
spiritual creation. 

My hearers, as you would feel the full influence of 
God upon your souls, guard sacredly, keep unobscured 
and unsullied, that fundamental and glorious truth, that 
there is One, and only One Almighty Agent, in the uni- 
verse, One Infinite Father. Let this truth dwell in me 
in its uncorrupted simplicity, and I have the spring and 
nutriment of an ever growing piety. I have an object, 
for my mind towards which all things bear me. I know 
whither to go in all trial, whom to bless iu all joy, whom 
to adore in all 1 behold. But let three persons claim 
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from me supreme homage, and claim it bn different 
grounds, one for sending and another for coming to my 
relief, and I am divided, distracted, perplexed. My frail 
intellect is overborne. Instead of One Father, on whose 
arm I can rest, my mind is torn from object to object, and 
I tremble, lest, among so many claimants of supreme 
love, I should withhold from one or another his due. 

II. Unitarianism is the system most favorable to 
piety, because it holds forth and preserves inviolate the 
spirituality of God. ‘ God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ 
It is of great importance to the progress and elevation 
of the religious principle, that we should refine more 
and more our conceptions of God ; that we should sepa- 
rate from him all material properties, and whatever is 
limited or imperfect in our own nature ; that we should 
regard him as a pure intelligence, an unmixed and infi- 
nite Mind. When it pleased God to select the Jewish 
people and place them under miraculous interpositions, 
one of the first precepts given them was, that they 
should not represent God under any bodily form, any 
graven image, or the likeness of any creature. Next 
came Christianity, which had this as one of its great 
objects, to render religion still more spiritual, by abol- 
ishing the ceremonial and outward worship of former 
times, and by discarding those grosser modes of des- 
cribing God, through which the ancient prophets had 
sought to impress an unrefined people. 

Now Unitarianism concurs with this sublime moral 
purpose of God. It asserts his spirituality. It ap- 
proaches him under no bodily form, but as a pure spirit, 
as the infinite and universal Mind. On the other hand, 
it is the direct influence of Trinitarianism to materialize 
linen’s conceptions of God ; and, in truth, this system is 
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a relapse into the error of the rudest and earliest ages, 
into the worship of a corporeal God. Its leading fea- 
ture is, the doctrine of a God clothed with a body, and 
acting and speaking through a material frame, — of the 
Infinite Divinity dying on a cross ; a doctrine, which in 
earthliness reminds us of the mythology of the rudest 
pagans, and which a pious Jew, in the twilight of the 
Mosaic religion, would have shrunk from with horror. 
It seems to me no small objection to the Trinity, that 
it supposes God to take a body in the later and more 
improved ages of the world, when it is plain, that such 
a manifestation, if needed at all, was peculiarly required 
in the infancy of the race. The effect of such a system 
in debasing the idea of God, in associating with the 
Divinity human passions and infirmities, is too obvious 
to need much elucidation. On the supposition that the 
second person of the Trinity became incarnate, God 
may be said to be a material being, on the same general 
ground, on which this is affirmed of man ; for man is 
material only by the union of the mind with the body ; 
and the very meaning of incarnation is, that God took 
a body, through which he acted and spoke, as the hu- 
man soul operates through its corporeal organs. Every 
bodily affection may thus be ascribed to God. Accord- 
ingly the Trinitarian, in his most solemn act of adora- 
tion, is heard to pray in these appalling w ords : ‘ Good 
Lord, deliver us ; by the mystery of thy holy incarna- 
tion, by thy holy nativity and circumcision, by thy bap- 
tism, festing, and temptation, by thine agony and bloody 
sweat, by thy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us.’ 
Now I ask you to judge, from the principles of human 
nature, whether to worshippers, who adore their God 
h>|| his wounds and tears, his agony, and blood, and 
"sweat, the ideas of corporeal existence and human suf- 
51 - 



feting will not predominate over the conceptions of a 
purely spiritual essence ; whether the mind, in clinging 
to the man, will not lose the God ; whether a surer 
method for depressing and adulterating the pure thought 
of the Divinity could have been devised. That the 
Trinitarian is unconscious of this influence of his faith, 

I know, nor do I charge it on him as a crime. Still it 
exists and cannot be too much deplored. 

The Roman Catholics, true to human nature and 
their creed, have sought, by painting and statuary, to 
bring their imagined God before their eyes ; and have 
thus obtained almost as vivid impressions of him, as if 
they had lived with him on the earth* The Protestant 
condemns them for using these similitudes and represen- 
tations in their worship ; but if a Trinitarian, he does so 
to his own condemnation. For if, as he believes, it was 
once a duty to bow in adoration before the living body 
of his incarnate God, what possible guilt can there be 
in worshipping before, the pictured or sculptured memo- 
rial of the same being ? Christ’s body may as truly be 
represented by the artist, as any other human form ; and 
its image may be used as effectually and properly, as < 
that of an ancient sage or hero, to recall him with vivf_“ 
idness to the mind. — Is it said, that God has expressly' 1 
forbidden the use of images in our worship ? Bufwhy* 
was that prohibition laid on the Jews ? For this ex- 
press reason, that God had not presented bimselfa’to 
them in any form, which admitted of representation. 
Hear the language of Moses : ‘ Take good heed®st ye 
make^you a graven image, for ye saw no Jfiqrfhter of 
sim ij& ide on the day that the Lord spaWamtd you in 
HonR) out of the midst of the fire.’* If, since that 

* DentJVk J5, 16. — The arrangement ,of ; tho text is a littlo changed, to put tho 
reader in possession of the Cleaning. 
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period, God has taken a body, then the reason of the 
prohibition has ceased ; and if he took a body, among 
other purposes, that he might assist the weakness of 
the intellect, which needs a material form, then a statue, 
which lends so great an aid to the conception of an ab- 
sent friend, is not only justified, hut seems to be required. 

This materializing and embodying of the Supreme 
Being, which is the essence of Trinitarianism, cannot 
but be adverse to a growing and exalted piety. Hu- 
man and divine properties, being confounded in one 
being, lose their distinctness. The splendors of the 
Godhead are dimmed. The worshippers of an incar- 
nate Deity, through the frailty of their nature, are 
strongly tempted to fasten chiefly on his human attri- 
butes ; and their devotion, instead of rising to the Infi- 
nite God, and taking the peculiar character which In- 
finity inspires, becomes rather a human affection, bor- 
rowing much of its fervor from the ideas of suffering, 
blood, and death. It is indeed possible, that this God- 
man (to use the strange phraseology of Trinitarians) 
may excite the mind more easily, than a purely spirit- 
ual divinity; just as a tragedy, addressed to the eye 
and ear, will interest the multitude more than the con- 
templation of the most exalted character. But the 
emotions, which are the most easily roused, are not the 
profoundest or most enduring. This human love, in- 
spired by a human God, though at first more fervid, 
' annot grow r and spread through the soul, like the reve- 
rential attachment, which an infinite, spiritual Father 
awakens,. Refined conceptions of God, though more 
slowly attained, have a more quickening and all-per- 
vading energy, and admit of perpetual accessions of 
brightness, life, and strength. 
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True, we shall be told, that Trinitarianism has con- 
verted only one of its three persons into a human Deity, 
and that the other two remain purely spiritual beings. 
But who does not know, that man will attach himself 
most strongly to the God who has become a man ? Is 
not this even a duty, if the Divinity has taken a body 
to place himself within the reach of human comprehen- 
sion and sympathy ? That the Trinitarian’s views of 
the Divinity will be colored more by his visible, tangi- 
ble, corporeal God, than by those persons of the Trin- 
ity, who remain comparatively hidden in their invisible 
and spiritual essence, is so accordant with the princi- 
ples of our nature, as to need no labored proof. 

My friends, hold fast the doctrine of a purely spiritual 
divinity. It is one of the great supports and instru- 
ments of a vital piety. It brings God near, as no other 
doctrine can. Otic of the leading purposes of Christi- 
anity, is to give us. an ever growing sense of God’s im- 
mediate presence, a consciousness of him in our souls. 
Now" just as far as corporeal or limited attributes enter 
into our conception of him, we remove him from us. 
He becomes an outward, distant being, instead of being 
viewed and felt as dwelling in the soul itself. It is an 
unspeakable benefit of the doctrine of a purely spiritual 
Go d, that he can he regarded as inhabiting, filling our 
spiritual nature ; and through this union with our minds, 
he can and docs become the object of an intimacy and 
friendship, such as no embodied being can call forth. 

III. Unitarianism ip the system most favorable to 
piety, because it presents a distinct and ; intelligible 
object of worship, a bcing, whose nature, whilst inex- 
pressibly sublime, is yet simple and suited to human 
apprehension. An infinite Father is the most exalted 
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of all conceptions, and yet the least perplexing. It 
involves no incongruous ideas. It is illustrated by 
analogies from our own nature. It coincides with that 
fundamental law of the intellect, through which we 
demand a cause proportioned to effects. It is also as 
interesting as it is rational ; so that it is peculiarly con- 
genial with the improved mind. The sublime simplici- 
ty of God, as he is taught in Unitarianism, by relieving 
the understanding from perplexity, and by placing him 
within the reach of thought and affection, gives him 
peculiar power over the soul. Trinitarianism, on the 
other hand, is a riddle. Men call it a mystery ; but it 
is mysterious, not like the great truths of* religion, by 
its vastness and grandeur, but by tin; irreconcilable 
ideas which it involves. One God, consisting of three 
persons or agents, is so strange a being, so unlike our 
own minds, and all others with which we hold inter- 
course, is so misty, so incongruous, so contradictory, 
that lie cannot be apprehended with that distinctness 
and that feeling of reality, which belong to the opposite 
system. Such a heterogeneous being, who is at the 
same moment one and many ; who includes in his own 
nature the relations of Father and Son, or, in other 
Aiords, is Father and Son to himself; who, in one of 
his' persons, is at the same moment the supreme God 
and a mortal man, omniscient and ignorant, almighty 
and impotent ; such a being is certainly the 'most puz- 
zling and distracting object ever presented to human 
thought. Trinitarianism, instead of teaching an intel- 
ligible. God, offers to the mind a strange compound of 
host ile attributes, bearing plain marks of those ages ot 
darkness, when Christianity shed but a faint ray, aud 
the diseased fancy teemed with prodigies and unnatural 
creations. In contemplating a being, who presents 
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such different and inconsistent aspects, the mind finds 
nothing to rest upon ; and instead of receiving distinct 
and harmonious impressions, is disturbed by shifting, 
unsettled images. To commune with such a being 
must be as hard, as to converse with a man of three 
different countenances, speaking with three different 
tongues. The believer in this system must forget it, 
when he prays, or he could find no repose in devotion. 
Who can compare it in distinctness, reality, and power, 
with the simple doctrine of One Infinite Father ? 

IV. Unitarianism promotes a fervent and enlightened 
piety, by asserting the absolute and unbounded perfec- 
tion of God’s character. This is the highest service 
which can be rendered to mankind. Just and generous 
conceptions of the Divinity are the soul’s true wealth. 
To spread these, is to contribute more effectually, than 
by any other agency, to the progress and happiness of 
the intelligent creation. To obscure God’s glory is to 
do greater wrong, than to blot out the sun. The char- 
acter and influence of a religion must answer to the 
views which it gives of the Divinity ; and there is a 
plain tendency in that system, which manifests the 
divine perfections most resplendently, to awaken the 
sublimest and most blessed piety. 

Now Trinitarianism has a fatal tendency to degrade 
the character of the Supreme Being, though its advo- 
cates, I nurture, intend no such v\ rong. By multiplying 
divine persons, it takes from each the glory of indepen- 
dent, all-sufficient, absolute perfection. This may be 
shown in various particulars. And in the first plaee, the 
very idea, that three persons in the divinity arc in any 
degree important, implies and involves the imperfection 
of each ; for it is plain, that if one divine person posses- 
ses all possible power, wisddm, love, and happiness, 
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nothing will be gained to himself or to the creation by 
joining with him two, or two hundred other persons. 
To say that he needs others for any purpose or in any 
degree, is to strip him of independent and all-sufficient 
majesty. If our Father in Heaven, (he God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, is not of himself sufficient to 
all the wants of his creation ; if, by his union with other 
persons, he can accomplish any good to which he is not 
of himself equal ; or if he thus acquires a claim to the 
least degree of trust or hope, to which he is not of him- 
self entitled by his own independent attributes ; then it 
is plain, he is not a being of infinite and absolute per- 
fection. Now Trinitarianism teaches, that the highest 
good accrues to the human race from the existence of 
three divine persons, sustaining different offices and 
relations to the world ; and it regards the Unitarian, as 
subverting the foundation of human hope, by asserting 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus is alone 
and singly God. Thus it derogates from his infinite 
glory. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism degrades the charac- 
ter of the Supreme Being, by laying its disciples under 
the necessity of making such a distribution of offices and 
relations among the three persons, as will serve to de- 
signate and distinguish them ; for in this way it inter- 
feres with the sublime conceptions of One Infinite 
Person, in whom all glories are concentred. If we are 
required to worship three persons, we must view them 
in different lights, or they will be mere repetitions of 
each other, mere names and sounds, presenting no 
objects, conveying no ' meaning to the mind. Some 
appropriate character, some peculiar acts, feelings, and 
relations must be ascribed to each. In other words, 
the glory of all must be shorn, that some special distin- 
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guishing lustre may be thrown on each. Accordingly, 
creation is associated peculiarly with the conception of 
the Father ; satisfaction for human guilt with that of 
the Son ; whilst sanctification, the noblest work of all, 
is given to the Holy Spirit as his more particular work. 
By a still more fatal distribution, the work of justice, the 
office of vindicating the rights of the Divinity, falls pe- 
culiarly to the Father, whilst the loveliness of interposing 
mercy clothes peculiarly the person of the Son. By 
this unhappy inlluence of Trinitarian ism, from which 
common minds at least cannot escape, the splendors of 
the Godhead, being scattered among three objects, in- 
stead of being united in One*l n finite Father, are dimmed; 
and he, whose mind is thoroughly and practically pos- 
sessed by this system, can hardly conceive the effulgence 
of glory in which the One God offers himself to a pious 
believer in his strict unity. 

But the worst has not been told. I observe, then, 
in the third place, that if Three Divine Persons are be- 
lieved in, such an administration or government of the 
world must be ascribed to them, as will furnish them 
with a sphere of operation. No man will admit three 
persons into his creed, without finding a use for them. 
Now it is an obvious remark, that a system of the uni- 
verse, which involves and demands more than one Infi- 
nite Agent, must be wild, extravagant, and unworthy 
; the perfect God ; because there is no possible or con- 
ceivable good, to which such an agent is not adequate. 
Accordingly we find Trinitarianism connecting itself 
with a scheme of administration, exceedingly derogato- 
ry to the divine character. It teaches, that the'Infmite 
4fcather saw fit to put into the hands of our first parents 
tljg character and condition of their whole progeny ; and 
that, through one act of disobedience, the whole race 
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bring with them into being a corrupt nature, or are bom 
depraved* It teaches, that the offences of a short life, 
though jiegun mid spent under this disastrous influence, 
merit endless punishment, and that God’s law threatens 
this infinitepenalty ; and that man is thus burdened with 
a guilt, which no sufferings of the created universe can 
expiate, which nothing but the sufferings of an Infinite 
Being ican purge away. In this condition of human 
nature, Trinitarianism finds a sphere of action for its 
different persons. I am aware that some Trinitarians, 
on hearing this statement of their system, may reproach 
me with ascribing to them the errors of Calvinism, a 
system which they abhor as much as ourselves. But 
none of the peculiarities of Calvinism enter into this 
exposition. I have given what I understand to be the 
leading features of Trinitarianism all the world over ; 
and the benevolent professors of that faith, who recoil 
from this statement, must blame not the preacher, but 
the creeds and establishments by which those doctrines 
are diffused. For ourselves, we look with horror and 
grief on the views of God’s government, which are 
naturally and intimately united ivith Trinitarianism. 
They take from us our Father in heaven, and substitute 
a stern and unjust lord. Our filial love and reverence 
rise up against them. Wc say to the Trinitarian, touch 
anything but the perfections of God. Cast no stain on 
that spotless purity and loveliness. We can endure 
any errors but those, 'which subvert or unsettle the con- 
viction of God’s paternal goodness. Urge not upon us 
a systgtp, which makes existence a curse, and wraps 
the universe in gloom. Leave us the chei^il light, the 
free and healthful : atmosphere, of a liberal and rational 
faf^'v, the ennobjnfg and consoling influences of the 
doctrine, which tf|fure and rcvelation in blessed concord 
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teaeh u‘s, of One Father of Unbounded and Inexhausti- 
ble Love. , • i •: 

V. Unitarianism is peculiarly favorable to piety, be- 
cause it accords with nature, with the Wjbrldaround 
and the world within us ; and through this accordance 
. it gives aid to nature, and receives aid from itjdn im- 
pressing the mind with God. We live in th&vigidfft'm 
a glorious universe, which was meant to be a witness 
and a preacher of the Divinity ; and a revelation from 
God may be expected to be in harmony with this sys- 
tem, and to carry on a common ministry with it in lift- 
ing the soul to God. Now Unitarianism is in accord- 
ance with nature. It teaches One Father, and so does 
creation, the more it is explored. Philosophy, in pro- 
portion as it extends its views of the universe, sees in 
it, more and more, a sublime and beautiful unity, and 
multiplies proofs, that all things have sprung from one 
intelligence, one power, one love. The whole outward 
cit ation proclaims to the Unitarian the truth in which 
he delights. So does his own soul. But neither na- 
ture nor the soul bears one trace of Three Divine Per- 
sons. Nature is no Trinitarian. It gives not a hint, 
not a glimpse of a tri-personal author. Trinitarianism 
is a confined system, shut up in a few texts, a few 
written lines, w'here biany of the wisest minds have 
failed to discover it. It is not inscribed on the heavens 
and the earth, not borne on every wind, not resounding 
and re-echoing through the universe. The sun and 
stars say nothing of a God of three persons. TJiey all 
speak of the One Father whom we adore. To okt ears, 
one and thd^pime , voice ; cornel firom , God’s word and 
works»a full and swelling strain, grc^ving clearer, lo|d- 
er^mgre thrilling as we Jisten, and^with one blessed 
ingHPee lifting up bur souls to the jfjjrnighty Father. 
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Tbfe accordance between nature and teve\at\on in- 
creases the power of both over the mind. Concurring 
as they .jio ih one iihpressioif, they make that impress 
sion deeper. To men of reflection, the conviction of 
the reilijty; of religion is exceedingly heightened, by a 
JK&rception of liarmony in the views of it which they 
ae'p^tyfrpm various sources. Revelation is never re- 
ceived^ with so intimate a persuasion of its truth, as 
when it is seen to conspire to the same ends and im- 
pressions, for which all other things are made. It is 
no small objection to Trinitarianism, that it is an in- 
sulated doctrine, that it reveals a God whom we meet 
nowhere in the universe. Three Divine Persons, I re- 
peat it, are found only in a few texts, and those so dark, 
that the gifted minds of Milton, Newton, and Locke 
could not find them there. Nature gives them not a 
whisper of evidence. And can they be as real and 
powerful to the mind, as that One Father, whom the 
general strain and"'- common voice of Scripture, and the 
universal voice of nature call us to adore ? 

VI. U riitarianism favors piety by opening the mind to 
new and ever enlarging views yt God. Teaching, as it 
does, the same God with nature, it leads us to seek 
him in nature. It does not shut us up in the written 
word, precious as that manifestation of the Divinity is. 
It considers revelation, not as independent on his other 
means of instruction ; not as a separate agent ; but as 
a part of the great system of God for enlightening and 
elevating the human soul ; as intimately joined w ith 
creation and providence, and intended to concur with 
them ; and mggjdven tc assist us in reading the volume 
of |die univerfM? Thus Unitarianisin, where its genuine 
inmfehbe isfflmirienced, tends to enrich and fertilize 
the mind it to new lights, wherever they spring 
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up ; and tfy combining, makes niore^^|(jijBqt, Jtte meai]s 
of religious knowledge. Trinitariani^, ? b& 4he otlSeifr 
hand, is a system which tdnds to confine the/pind; to 
shut it up in what is written ; to diminish 1% interest in 
the universe ; and to disineline it to hrighkand illini^ed 
views of God’s works. — This effect will be i^p&tngd* 
in the first place, if we consider, that the pecolipjtuls 
ol' Trinitarianism'differ so much from the teachings of 
the universe, that he, who attaches himself to the one, 
will be in danger of losing his interest in t the other. 
The ideas of Three Divine Persons, of God clothing 
himself in flesh, of the infinite Creator saving the guilty 
by transferring their punishment to an innocent being, 
these ideas cannot easily be made to coalesce in the 
mind with that, which nature gives, of One Almighty 
Father and Unbounded Spirit, whom no worlds can 
contain, and whose vicegerent in the human breast pro- 
nounces it a crime, to lay the penalties of vice on the 
pure and unoffending. 

But Trinitarianism has a still more positive influence 
in shutting the mind against improving views from the 
universe. It tends to throw gloom over God’s works. 
Imagining that Christ is 'to be exalted, by giving him an 
exclusive agency in enlightening and recovering man- 
kind, it is tempted to disparage other lights and influen- 
ces ; and for the purpose of magnifying his salvation, it 
inclines to exaggerate the darkness and desperateness 
of man’s present condition. The mind, thus impressed, 
naturally leans to, those views of nature 1 and of society, 
whj^i will strengthen the ideas of desolation and guilt. 
y|f tempted to aggravate the miseries of life, and to 
m> id -them only the marks of divihe r (^pleasure and 
punishing justice ; and overlooks thei&J^dus fitofess 
and design to awaken oiir powers, exerd&knir virtues, 
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and sttet^efc pr social tics, lu like manner 'it exag- 
gerates tfes sin^ of men, that the need of an Infinite 
atonemepHTiay be maintained. Some of the most af- 
fectingstekens of God’s love within and around us are 
obacu&ffbythis gloomy theology. The glorious facul- 
^fs bf the soul, its high aspirations, its sensibility to the 
good in character, its sympathy with disin- 
terested and suffering virtue, its benevolent and religious 
instincts, its thirst for a happiness not found on earth, 
these are overlooked or thrown into the shade, that 
they may not disturb the persuasion of man’s natural 
corruption. Ingenuity is employed to disparage what 
is interesting in the human character. Whilst the 
bursts of passion in the newborn child arc gravely 
urged, 1 as indications of a native rooted corruption ; its 
bursts of affection, its sweet smile, its innocent and ir- 
repressible joy, its loveliness and beauty, are not listen- 
ed to, though they plead more eloquently its alliance 
with higher natures. The sacred and tender affections 
of home ; the unwearied watchings and cheerful sacrifi- 
ces of parents ; the reverential, grateful assiduity of 
children, smoothing an aged father’s or mother’s descent 
to the grave ; woman’s love, stronger than death ; the 
friendship of brothers and sisters ; the anxious affection, 
which tends around the bed of sickness; the subdued 
voice, which breathes comfort into the mourner’s heart ; 
all the endearing offices, which shed a serene light 
through our dwellings ; these are explained away by the 
thorough advocates of this system, so as to include no 
real virtue, so as to consist with a natural aversion to 
goodness. Even the higher efforts of disinterested be- 
neyolepcq fcgn d the most unaffected expressions of piety, 
if *tiot co iSle tcd with what is called ‘ the true faith,’ 
are, by tJg§ost rigid disciples of the doctrine which I 
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oppfise, resolved into the passion fbrdyp%Cti^O||K)me 
other working' of * unsanctified nature.! - 'I^s,T^hita;- 
rianism and its kindred doctrines Itave a W 

veil God’s goodness, to sully 

the lustre of those innocent and pure affitction^v^llfeh 
a divine breath kindles in the* sotri» ; . , to'"b%ht '' 

and freshness of creation, and in this way to copsoipieidie 
very nutriment of piety. We know, and rejoice to 
know, that in multitudes this tendency is counteracted 
by a cheerful temperament, a benevolent natfire, and a 
strength of gratitude, which bursts the shackles of a 
melancholy system. But from the nature of the doc- 
trine, the tendency exists and is strong ; and an impar- 
tial observer will often discern it resulting in gloomy, 
depressing views of life and the universe. 

Trinitarianism, by thus tending to exclude bright and 
enlarging views of the creation, seems to me not only 
to chill the heart, but to injure the understanding, as far 
as moral and religious truth is concerned. It does not 
send the mind far and wide for new and elevating ob- 
jects ; and wc have here one explanation of the barren- 
ness and feebleness, by which theological writings are 
so generally marked. It is not wonderful, that the pre- 
valent theology should want vitality and enlargement of 
thought, for it does not accord with the perfections, of 
God and the spirit of the universe. It has not its root 
in eternal truth ; but is a narrow, technical, artificial 
system, the fabrication of unrefined ages, and conse- 
quently incapable of being blended with the new lights 
which are spreading over the most interesting subjects, 
and of being incorporated with the results and anticipa- 
tions of original and progressive minds.' It s|finds^apart 
in the mind, instead of seizing upon newjiuths, find 
converting them into its own nutriment. JMfith few 
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exceptions, the Trinitarian theology ot tne present flay 
isigreatly deficient in freshness of thought, and in power 
to awakeh the interest and to meet the intellectual and 
spiritual, wants of thinking men. I see indeed superior 
minds mid, great minds among the adherents of the pre- 
ys|ent^ystem ; but they seem to me to move in chains, 
an%^,fuldl poorly their high function of adding to the 
y^eaifn bf the human intellect. In theological discus- 
sion, they remind me more of Samson grinding in the 
narrow :mill of the Philistines, than of that undaunted 
champion, achieving victories for God’s people, and en- 
larging the bounds of their inheritance. Now a system, 
which has a tendency to confine the mind, and to im- 
pair its sensibility to the manifestations of God, in the 
universe, is so far unfriendly to piety, to a bright, joyous, 
hopeful, ever growing love of the Creator. It tends to 
generate and nourish a religion of a melancholy tone, 
such, I apprehend, as now predominates in the Christian 
world. 

VII. Unitarianism promotes piety by the high place, 
which it assigns to piety in the character and work of 
Jesus Christ. What is it which the Unitarian regards 
as the chief glory of the character of Christ ? I answer, 
his filial devotion, the entireness with which he sur- 
rendered himself to the will and benevolent purposes 
of God. The piety of Jesus, which, on the supposi- 
tion of his Supreme Divinity, is a subordinate and in- 
congruous, is, to us, his prominent and crowning, attri- 
bute. We place his ‘oneness with God,’ not in an 
unintelligible unity of essence, but in unity of mind and 
heart, in the strength of his love, through which he re- 
nounced every separate interest, and identified himself 
with his Father’s designs. In other words, filial piety, 
the consecration of his whole being to the benevolent 
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will of his Fatjifpr, this is the mild glory in which he 
always offers himself to our minds ; andj.or'con&etl^PS^ 
all ouc. sympathies wi$Th him 1 * all ouMove ana veneratioin 
towards him, are so many a pious 

character, and our whole khowicef^i of him incite? us 
to alike surrender of our whole nature and existeut^ 
to God. ■ 

In the next place, Unitarianism teaches, tnlf the 
highest work or office of Christ is to call forth and 
strengthen piety in the human, breast,, and thus it sets 
before us this character as the chief acquisition and end 
of our being. To us, the great glory of Christ’s mis- 
sion consists in the power, with which he ‘ reveals the 
Father,’ and establishes the ‘kingdom or reign of God 
within ’ the soul. By the crown, which he wears, we 
understand the eminence which he enjoys in the most 
beneficent work in the universe, that of bringing back 
the lost mind to the knowledge, love, and likeness of 
its Creator. With these views of Christ’s office, noth- 
ing can seem tQ us so important as an enlightened and 
profound piety, and we are quickened to seek it, as the 
perfection and happiness, to which nature and redemp- 
tion jointly summon us. 

Now we maintain, that Trinitariauism obscures and 
weakens these views of Christ’s character and work ; 
and this it does, by insisting perpetually on otheff of 
an incongruous, discordant nature. It diminishes the 
power of his piety. Making him, as it does, the Su- 
preme Being, and placing him as an equal on his Fa- 
ther’s throne, it turns the mind from him as the meekest 
worshipper of God ; throws into the shade, as of very 
ulterior worth, his self-denying obedience ; arid gives 
us other grounds for revering him, than his entire hom- 
age, his feifi&t love, his cheerful, self-sacrifice to the 
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UnivcsrsdjljParent. There is a plain incongruity in the 
Belie| onus Supreme Godhead with the ideas of filial 
piety and exemplary devotion. The mind, which has 
been taught to regard him as of equal majesty and 
authority with the Father, cannot easily feel the power 
of his character as the affectionate son, whose meat it 
was to do his Father’s will. The mind, accustomed to 
make him the Ultimate Object of worship, cannot easily 
recognise in him the pattern of that worship, the guide 
to the Most High. The characters are incongruous, 
and their union perplexing, so that neither exerts its 
full energy on the mind. 

Trinitarianism also exhibits the work, as well as 
character of Christ, in lights less favorable to piety. 
It does not make the promotion of piety his chief end. 
It teaches, that the highest purpose of his mission was 
to reconcile God to man, not man to God. It teaches, 
that the most formidable obstacle to human happiness 
lies- in the claims and threatenings of divine justice. 
Hence it leads men to prize Christ more, for answering 
these "claims and averting these threatenings, than for 
awakening in the human soul sentiments of love to- 
wards its Father in heaven. Accordingly, multitudes 
seem to prize pardon more than piety, and think it 
a greater boon to escape, through Christ’s sufferings, the 
lire of hell, than to receive, through his influence, the 
spirit of heaven, the spirit of devotion. Is such a system 
propitious to a generous and evergrowing piety ? 

If I may be allowed a short digression, I would con- 
clude this head with the general observation, that we 
deem our views of Jesus Christ more interesting than 
those of Trinitarianism. We feci that we should lose 
much, by exchanging the distinct character and mild 
radiance, with which ho offers himself to our minds, for 
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the confused and irreconcilable glories with’ which that 
system labors to invest him. According to Unitafia# 
ism, Ke is a being who may be understood, for he is onC 
mind, one conscious nature. According to the opposite 
faith, he is an inconceivable compound pf two most dis- 
similar minds, joining in ofie persanafinite and infinite 
nature, a soul weak and ignorant, and a soul almigjity 
and omniscient. And is such a being a proper object for 
human thought and affection -add, as another im- 
portant consideration, that to us Jesus, instead of being 
the second of three obscure unintelligible persons, is 
first and preeminent in the sphere in which he acts, and 
is thus the object of a distinct attachment, which* he 
shares with no equals or rivals. To us, he is first of 
the sons of God, the Son by peculiar nearness and- like- 
ness to the Father. lie is first of all the ministers of 
God’s mercy and beneficence, and through him the 
largest stream of bounty flows to the creation. He is 
first in God’s favor and love, the most accepted of 
worshippers, the most prevalent of intercessors. In this 
mighty universe, framed to be a mirror of its author, 
we turn to Jesus as the brightest image of God, and 
gratefully yield him a place in our souls, second only to 
the Infinite Father, to whom he himself directs our su- 
preme affection. 

VIII. I now proceed to a great topic. Unitarianism 
promotes piety, by meeting the wants of man as a sin- 
ner. The wants of the sinner may be expressed almost 
in one word. He wants assurances of mercy in his 
Creator. He wants pledges, that God & Love in its 
purest form, that is, that He has a goodness so disin- 
terested, free, full, strong, and immutable, that the in- 
gratitude and disobedience of his creatures cannot over- 
come it. This unconquerable love, which irt Scripture 
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brief replies. And first, this doctrine of an Infinite 
mit>sfaction, or, as it is improperly called, of an Infinite 
aibnemeiit, subverts, instead of building up, hope ; be- 
cause it arghes infinite severity in the government which 
requires it. Did I believer what Trinitarianism teaches, 
that pot the least transgression, not even the first sin 
of the. dawning mind of the child, could be remitted 
v^thout an infinite expiation, I should feel myself liv- 
ing- under a legislation unspeakably dreadful, under 
laws written, like. Draco’s, in blood; and instead of 
thanking the sovereign for providing an infinite substi- 
tute, I should shudder at the attributes, which render 
this expedient necessary. It is commonly said, that an 
infinite atonement is needed to make due and deep 
impressions of the evil of sin. But he, who framed all 
souls and gave them their susceptibilities, ought not to 
be thought so wanting in goodness and wisdom, as to 
have constituted a universe, which demands so dreadful 
and degrading a method of enforcing obedience, as the 
penal sufferings of a God. This doctrine of an Infinite 
substitute, suffering the penalty of sin, to manifest God’s 
wrath against sin, and thus to support his government, 
is, ! fear, so familiar to us all, that its severe character 
is overlooked. Let me then set it before you, in new 
terms, and by a new illustration ; and if in so doing, I 
may wound the feelings of some who hear me, I beg 
them to believe, that I do it with pain, and from no 
impulse but a desire to serve the cause of truth. — 
Suppose, then, that a teacher should come among you, 
and should tell you, that the Creator, in order to pardon 
his own children, bad erected a gallows in the centre 
of the universe, and had publicly executed upon it, in 
room of thl offenders, an Infinite Being, the partaker 
of his own Supreme Divinity ; suppose bini <o declare, 



that this execution was appointed, as a most conspicu- 
ous and terrible manifestation of God’s justice, and 
of the infinite wo denounced by his law; and suppose 
him to add, that all beings in heaven and earth are 
required to fix their eyes on this fearful sight, ag the 
most powerful enforcement of obedience and virtue. 
Would you not tell him, that he calumniated his 
Maker ? Would you not say to him, that this central 
gallows threw gloom over the universe ; that the 
spirit of a government, whose very acts of pardon were 
written in such blood, was terror, not paternal love ; 
and that the obedience, which needed to be upheld by 
this horrid spectacle, was nothing worth ? Would you 
not say to him, that even you, in this infancy and im- 
perfection of your being, were capable of being wrought 
upon by nobler motives, and of hating sin through more 
generous views ; and that much more the angels, those 
pure flames of love, need not the, gallows and an exe- 
cuted God, to confirm their loyalty ? You would all so 
feel at such teaching as I have supposed ; and yet how 
does this differ from the popular doctrine of atonement ? 
According to this doctrine, we have an Infinite Being 
sentenced to suffer as a substitute the death of the 
cross, a punishment more ignominious and agonizing 
than the gallows, a punishment reserved for slaves and 
the vilest malefactors; and he suffers this punishment, 
that he may show forth the terrors of God’s law, ahd 
strike a dread of sin through the universe.- — 1 am indeed 
aware that multitudes, who profess this doctrine, arc 
not accustomed to bring it to their minds distinctly in 
this light ; that they do not ordinarily regard the death 
of Christ, as a criminal execution, as an infinitely 
dreadful infliction of justice, as intended to show, that, 
without an infinite satisfaction, they must hope noth- 
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ing from God. Their minds turn by a generous Instinct 
from these appalling views, to the love, the disinterest- 
edness, the moral grandeur and beauty of the sufferer ; 
and through such thoughts they make the cross a source 
of peace, gratitude, love, and hope ; thus affording a 
delightful exemplification of the power of the human 
mind to attach itself to what is good and purifying in 
the most irrational system. Not a few may shudder 
at the illustration which I have here given; but in 
what respects it is unjust to the popular doctrine of 
atonement, I cannot discern. I grieve to shock sincere 
Christians, of whatever name ; but I grieve more for the 
corruption of our common faith, which I have now felt 
myself bound to expose. 

I have a second objection to this doctrine of Infinite 
atonement. When examined minutely, and freed from 
ambiguous language, it vanishes into air. It is wholly 
delusion. The Trinitarian tells me, that, according to 
his system, we have an infinite substitute ; that the In- 
finite God was pleased to bear our punishment, and 
consequently, that pardon is made sure. But I ask 
him, Do I understand you? Do you mean that the 
Great God,^yho never changes, whose happiness is the 
same yestewray, to-day, and former, that this Eternal 
Being really bore the penalty of my sins, really suf- 
fered and died ? Every pious man, when pressed by 
this question, answers, No. What then does the doc- 
trine of Infinite atonement moan? Why, this; that 
God took into union with himself our nature, that is, 
a human body and soul : and these bore the suilering 
for our sins; and, through his union with these, God 
may be said to have borne it himself. Thus this vaunted 
system goes out — in words. The Infinite victim proves 
to be a frail man, and God’s share in the sacrifice is a 



mere fiction. I ask with solemnity, Can this doctrine 
give one moment’s ease to the couseience of an unbias- 
sed, thinking man ? Does it not unsettle all hope, by 
making the whole religion suspicious and unsure ? I am 
compelled to .say, that I sec in it no impression of majes- 
ty, or wisdom, or love, nothing worthy of a God ; and 
when I compare it with that nobler faith, which directs 
our eyes and hearts to God’s essential mercy, as our 
only hope, I am amazed that any should ascribe to it 
superior efficacy, as a religion for sinners, as a means 
of filling the soul with pious trust and love. I know, 
indeed, that some will say, that, in giving up an infi- 
nite atonement, I deprive myself of all hope of divine 
favor. To such, I would say, You do wrong to God’s 
mercy. On that mercy 1 cast ntysclf without a fear. 
I indeed desire Christ to intercede for me. I regard his 
relation to me as God’s kindest appointment. Through 
him, ‘ grace and truth come ’ to me from Ileaven, and 
l look forward to his friendship, as among the highest 
blessings of my whole future being. Hut I cannot, and 
dare not ask him, to offer an infinite satisfaction for my 
sins; to appease the wrath of God; to reconcile the 
Universal Father to his own offspring; tompen tome 
those arms of Divine mercy, w hich have encircled and 
borne me from the first moment of my being. The es- 
sential and unbounded mercy of my Creator is the foun- 
dation of my hope, and a broader and surer the universe 
cannot give me. 

IX. I now proceed to the last consideration, w hich 
the limits of this discourse will permit me to urge. It 
has been more than once suggested, but deserves to be 
distinctly stated. I observe, then, that I'nitarianism 
promotes piety, because it is a rational religion. By 
this, 1 do not mean, that its truths can be fully compre- 



1 tended; for there is not an object in nature or religion, 
which has not innumerable connexions and relations be- 
yond our grasp of thought. I mean, that its doctrines 
are consistent with one another, and with all established 
truth. Unitarianism is in harmony with the great and 
clear principles of revelation ; with the laws and powers 
of human nature ; with the dictates of the moral sense ; 
with the noblest instincts and highest aspirations of the 
soul ; and with the lights, which the universe throws on 
the character of its author. We can hold this doctrine 
without self-contradiction, without rebelling against our 
rational and moral powers, without putting to silence 
the divine monitor in the breast. And this is an un- 
speakable benefit ; for a religion, thus coincident with 
reason, conscience, and our whole spiritual being, has 
the foundations of universal empire in the breast ; and 
the heart, finding no resistance! in the intellect, yields 
itself wholly, cheerfully, without doubts or misgivings, 
to the love of its Creator. 

To Trinitarianism we object, what has always been 
objected to it, that it. contradicts and degrades reason, 
and thus exposes the mind to the worst delusions. 
Some of its advocates, more courageous than prudent, 
have even recommended * the prostration of the under- 
standing’ as preparatory to its reception. Its chief 
doctrine is ail outrage on our rational nature. Its three 
persons, who constitute its Cod, must either be frittered 
away into three unmeaning distinctions, into sounds 
signifying nothing; or they are three conscious agents, 
who cannot, by any human art or metaphysical device, 
be made to coalesce into one being ; who cannot he re- 
ally viewed as one mind, having one consciousness and 
one. will. Now a religious system, the cardinal pviuei- 
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pie of \Vhich offends the understandings very naturally 
conforms itself throughout to this prominent feature 
and becomes prevalently irrational. He, who is cojn- ’ 
pelled to defend his faith in any particular by the p|ea, 
that human reason is so depraved thrpugh the fallf as 
to be an inadequate judge of religion, ahd that God is 
honored by our reception of what shocks the intellect, 
seems to have no defence left against accumulated ab- 
surdities. According to these principles, the fanatic, 
who exclaimed, ‘I believe, because it is,4mpossible,’ 
had a fair title to canonization. Reason is too Godlike 
a faculty, to be insulted with impunity. Accordingly 
Triuitarianism, as we have seen, links itself with several 
degrading errors ; and its most natural alliance is with 
Calvinism, that cruel faith, which, stripping God of 
mercy and man of power, has made Christianity an in- 
strument of torture to the timid, and an object of doubt 
or scorn to hardier spirits. I repeat it, a doctrine, which 
violates reason like the Trinity, prepares its 'advocates, 
in proportion as it is incorporated into the mind, for 
worse and worse delusions. It breaks down the dis- 
tinctions and barriers between truth and falsehood. It 
creates a diseased taste for prodigies, fictions, and ex- 
aggerations, for startling mysteries, andrwild dreams of 
enthusiasm. It destroys the relish for the siniple, 
chaste, serene beauties of truth.'' Especially when the 
prostration of understanding is taught a^an act of piety, 
wc cannot wonder, that the grossest superstitions should 
be devoured, and that the credulity the multitude 

S uld keep pace with the forgeries of imposture and 
aticism. The history of the churbh is the best com- 
ment on the effects of divorcing reason from religion ; 
and if the ^present age is disburdened of many of the 
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superstitions, under which Christianity and ‘human 
fixture groaned for ages, it owes its relief in no small 
degree to the reinstating of reason in her long violated 
rights. •• 

^The injury*|^r^igion, from irrational doctrines when 
thoroughly believed, is immense. The human soul has’ 
a unity. Its various faculties are adapted to one another. 
Ode life pervades it; and its beauty, strength, and 
growth, depend on nothing so mueh, as on the harmony 
and joint action of all its principles. To wound and 
degrade it in any of its powers, and especially in the 
noble and distinguishing power of reason, is to inflict on 
it universal injury. No notion is more false, than that 
the heart is to thrive by dwarfing the intellect ; that 
perplexing doctrines are the best food of piety ; that 
religion flourishes most luxuriantly in mists and dark- 
ness. Reason was given for God as its great object ; 
and for him it should be kept sacred, invigorated, clari- 
fied, protected from human usurpation, and inspired 
with a meek self-reverence. 

The soul never acts so effectually or joyfully, as when 
all its powers and affections conspire •; as When thought 
and feeling, reason and sensibility, are called forth to- 
gether by one great and kindling object. It will never 
devote itself to God with its whole energy, whilst its 
guiding faculty sees in him a being to shock and confound 
it. We waflife. harmony in our inward nature. We 
want a piety, which will join light aud fervor, and on 
which. the intellectual power will look bcnignantly. 
We want religion Jo be so exhibited, that, in the clear- 
est moments of the intellect, its signatures of truth will 
grow brighter,; that instead of tottering, it will gather 
strength aj^stability from the progress of the human 
mind. r l9te wants we believe to be met bv Unita- 
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rian Christianity, and therefore we prize it as the best 
friend of piety. 

I have thus stated the chief grounds, on which I rest 
the claim of Unitarian ism to the honor of promoting^ an 
enlightened, profound, and happy piety.;. 

Am I now asked, why we prize our system, and why 
we build churches for its inculcation ? If I may Ite 
allowed to express myself in the name of conscientious 
Unitarians, who apply their doctrine to their own 
hearts and lives, I would reply thus : We prize and 
w ould spread our views, because we believe that they 
reveal God to us in greater glory, and bring us nearer 
to him, than any other. We are conscious of a deep 
want, which the creation cannot supply, the want Of a 
Perfect Being, on whom the strength of our love may 
be centred, and of an Almighty Father, in whom our 
weaknesses, imperfections, and sorrows may find re- 
source ; and such a Being and Father, Unitarian Chris- 
tianity sets before us. For this we prize it above all 
price. We can. part with every other good. We can 
endure the darkening of life’s fairest prospects. But 
this bright, consoling doctrine of One God, even the 
Father, is dearer than life, and we cannot let it go. — 
Through this faith? everything grows brighter to our 
view. Born of sufch a Parent, vve esteem our existence 
an inestimable gift. We meet %veryw$|«j&e our Father, 
and his presence is as a sun shining on our path. Wc 
see him in his works, and hear his pra|$e rising from 
every spot which we tread. We feel him near in our 
solitudes, and sometimes' enjoy communion with him 
more tender than human fWendshijpit We^o him in 
our duties, and perform them more gladly, Ppause they 
are the best tribute we can offer out He afe t&« Bene- 
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factor. Even t\ie consciousness of sni, mournful as it 
is, does not subvert our peace ; for in the mercy of God, 
as made manifest in Jesus Christ, we see an inexhausti- 
ble.fountain of Strength, purity, and pardon for all who, 
in filial reliance, seek these heavenly gifts. — Through 
this faith, we’ are conscious of a new benevolence 
springing uf) to our follow creatures, purer and more 
enlarged than natural affection. Towards all mankind 
we see a rich and free love flowing from the common 
Parent, and touched by this love, we are the friends of 
all. We compassionate the most guilty, and would 
win them back to God. — Through this faith, we re- 
ceive the happiness of an ever enlarging hope. There 
is no good too vast for us to anticipate for the universe 
or for ourselves, from such a Father as we believe in. 
We hope from him, what we deem his greatest gift, 
even the gift of his own Spirit, and the happiness of 
advancing forever in truth and virtue, in power and 
!ove, in uMon of mind with the Father and the Son. — 
We are told, indeed, that our faith will not prove an 
andior in the last hour. But we have known those, 
\y>sc departure it has brightened ; and our experience 
o£ its power, in trial and peril, has proved it to be equal 
tb all the wants of human nature. We doubt not, that, 
to its Sincere followers, death will be a transition to the 
calm, pure, joy fupmansions prepared by Christ for his 
disciples. -» Thgre we expect to meet that groat and 
good Deliverer; With the eye of faith, we already see 
him looking reppd him with celestial love on all of every 
nfjme, who have imbibed his spirit. Jlis spirit; his loyal 
and entijre devotion to vhe will of his Heavenly father; 
his universal, unconquerable benevolence, through which 
he freely gave from his pierced side his blood, his lile 
for the salvation of the world ; this divine love, and not 



creeds,- and names, and forms, will -then be found to at- 
tirsTet his supreriie fegara; This spirit we trust poj$$p 
in multitudes of every aaSfy and lihme ; anj*$ve trust, too', 
tljat they* who now reproach us, Av^atthat day roggg- 
tiWb, in the dreaded Unitarian, this opiy l^ge of Cbfist, 
and will bid him welcome to the common 

Lord. — I have thus stated th«? view^ with which we 
have' reared this building. We desire to glori{y ‘0<§d, 
to promote a purer, nobler, happier piety. Evenif we 
err in doctrine, we think, that these mertivefi Should 
shield us from reproach ; should disarm that intolerance, 
which would exclude us from the^ehur.c^ on garth, and 
from our Father’s house in heaven. 

We end, as we began, by offering up this building 
to the Only Living and True Cod. We have erected 
it amidst our private habitations, as a remembrancer 
of our Creator. We have, reared it in this busy city, 
as a retreat for pious meditation and prayer. We dedi- 
cate it to the King and Father Eternal, tfe King of, 
kings, and L or( l of lords. We dedicate it to his'Unitw 
to his unrivalled and undivided majesty. We dedicg|} 
it to the praise of his free, nnbought, unmerited Crrffi. 
We dedicate it to Jesus Christ, to the memory pfjhis 
love, to the celebration of his divine virtue, tli the 
preaching of that||0th, wliieh he sealed witj| v ‘ Blood. 
We dedicate it to the Holy Spirit, to the saiictifying 
influence M God, to those celestial emanations of light 
and strength, which visit and refresh tlie^devbut mind. 
We dedicate it to' prayers and praises,. yj^iich we trust 
wil| continued and perfected in heaven, We dedicate 
it to social worship, to Christian intercourse, to.^|e com- 
munion of saints* We dedicate it to the cause of pure 
morals, of public order* of temperance, uprightness, and 
general good will. We dedicate it to Christian admo- 
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nition, to those warnings, remonstrances, and earnest 
and tender persuasions, by which the sinner may be 
'arrested, and brought back to God. We dedicate it to 
Christian consolation, to those truths whic$f assuage 
sorrow, animffce penitence, and lighten the load of hu- 
msfti anxiet^ lhd |ear. We dedicate it to the doctrine 
o f I mmortality, to sublime and joyful hopes which reach 
blynn^ the grave. In a word, we dedicate it to the 
great work of perfecting the human soul, and fitting it 
for neater approach to its Author. Here may heart 
meet heart. Here may man meet God. From this 
place may the'song of praise, the ascription of gratitude, 
=the sigh of penitence, the prayer for grace, and the. holy 
resolve, ascend, as fragrant incense, to Heaven ; and 
through many generations may parents bequeath to 
their children this house, as a sacred spot, where God 
had ‘ lifted upon them bis countenance,’ and given 
them pledges of his everlasting love. 
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TIMOTHY II. 17. 

FOR GOD HATH NOT GIVEN US THE SIT1UT OF FEAR, BUT OF POWER, AND 
OF LOVE, AND OF A SOUND MIND. 

Why was Christianity given? Why did Christ seal 
it with his blood? Why is it to be preached ? What 
is the great happiness it confers ? What is the chief 
blessing for which it is to be prized ? What is its 
preeminent glory, ' its first claim on the gratitude of 
mankind ? These are great questions. 1 wish to an- 
swer them plainly, according to the light and ability 
which God has given me. I read the answer to them 
in thq^text. There I learn the great good which God 
confe|t through Jesus Christ. ‘He hath given us not 
the Sp^.of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mmd 4 ? The, glory of Christianity is, the pure and 
lofty actioft^vhich it communicates to the human mind. 
It does U0t bifeathe a timid, 4 abject spirit. If it did, it 
would deserve no praise. It gives power, energy, cour- 
constancy to the will ; love, disinterestedness, en- 
larged auction to the heart; soundness, clearness, and 
vigor to tifciif understanding. It rescues him who re- 
ceives itqp|i sin, from the sway of the passions ; gives 
him thejjyi and free use of his best powers ; brings out 



ahdjnightens the divine ipage in which hewas created; 
arid in this way not only* bestows the promise, but the 
beginning of hbaven, This is the excellence of Oltris- 
tiaaky.^w -'-r ' J. ■ - '■ 

This subject I propose to illustrate. 4pet' mebegm 
it with one remark, which ! would willingly avoid, but 
which seems to me to be demanded by the circumstances 
in which I am placed. I beg you v to remember^ that 
in this discourse I speak in my own nape, and in no 
ot ^er. 1 am not giving you the opinions of any secFor 
body of men, but my own. I hold myself alone respon- 
sible- for what I utter. Let none listcn to me for the 
purpose of learning what others think. I indeed: belong 
to that class of Christians, who are distinguished, by 
believing that there is one God, even the Father, and 
that Jesus Christ is not this one God, but his dependent 
and obedient Son. But my accordance with these is 
far from being universal, nor have I any desire to extend 
it. What other men believe is to me of little mipent. 
Their arguments I gratefully hear. Their conclusions 
I am free to receive or reject. I have no anxiety to 
Whar the livery of any party. I indeed take cheerfully 
the name of a Unitarian, because unwearied effo^sare 
uspd to raise against > it .^a- popular cry ; and I ha ^ not 
so learned Christ, agfifo shrink frop.reproache^ist on 
what I deem his t^ijth. Were the ii&mc mege honored, 
I should M glad to throw it off; lor I fear mb shackles 
which: a party cc^ttf^ion imposes. I t<i regard 

myself as belonging, not to a. sect, but to the commu- 
nity of free^einds, of lovers of truth, of followers *6f 
Christ, botffpn earth and in heaven. I desire to escape 
the narrow walls of a particular church, anddn, live un- 
der th^ipen sky, in the broad light, laok|fg far and 
wide, seeing w^ own eyes, hearing w»\|j^y own 



ears, wftollowing^.t^^^klyv but. resolute|y K how- 
ever arduous or solitary.be the path in which she leads. 

, lihth then no organ ofra S0t but speak from myself 
alone ; and I thartk;Cod that I live at a time, and under 
ciictimstaihd^^vlueh make it my duty to lay open my 
whole mind* #lth freedom and simplicity. 

I .Jpgan with asking, What is 4he main design and 
glpjr^f Christianity ? and I repeat the answer, that its 
design is to give, not a spirit of fear, but of power, of 
love, aud of a sound mind. * In this its glory chiefly 
consists. In other words, the influence which it is in- 
tended to exert on the human mind, constitutes its su- 
preme honor and happiness. Christ is a great Saviour, 
as he redeems or sets free the mind, cleansing it from 
evil, breathing into it the love of virtue, calling forth its 
, noblest faculties and affections, enduing it with moral 
power, restoring it to order, health and liberty. Such 
was his great aim* To illustrate these views will be 
the of the present discourse. 

In reading the New Testament, 1 everywhere sheet 
the end here. ascribed to Jesus Christ. He came, as I 
am thefe taught, not to be an outward, but inward de-' 
liverof^.not to rear on outward throne, but to establish 
his kingdom within us. . He came, according to the 
ex p .language . apd plain import of the sacred writers, 

‘ to savcji i^|rom*tn,’ ‘ to bless us by turning us from 
our iniquities,’ ‘to redeiem us’ from corruptions ‘handed 
down .,lijf%i|iwllnn, 1 to form ‘ a glorious and spotless 
chjirch’ or community, to ‘create us anew after the 
i(%esof 06^' to make us by his ‘promises partakers 
ofa d^lhje mature,’ and to give us pardon and heaven 
by calling us to repentance and a growing virtue. In 
reading the Naitf fes tament , I everywhere learn, that 
C^siat tbfed,;fl^ht, died, and rose again, to exert a 
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purifying, and ennobling iufltteme on the human charac - 1 
ter ,k H^ hia^e us victorious dvfe^ sfe, over otirsemsf, jprer 
peril amfcpain ; to join us tp God%y filial Iov^and afore 
all, by likeneSs of nature, by participation of his spirjf 
This is plainly laud down in the Te§|aftient as the 
supretneendofChrist. ; ^ 

Let me now ask, Can a nobler end be ascribed to 
Jesus ? I affirm, that there is, and can be no jreater 
work on earth, than to purify the soul from evil, luurto 
kindle in it new light, life, energy, and love. I main- 
tain, that the true measure of the glory of a religion, 
is to be found in the spirit and power which it commu- 
nicates to its disciples.' This is one of the plain teach- 
ings of reason. The chief blessing to an intelligent* 
being, that which makes all other blessings poor, is the 
improvement of his own, mind. Man is glorious and 
happy, not by what he has, but by what he is. He 
can receive nothing better or nobler than the unfolding 
of his own spiritual nature. The highest existence in 
the universe is Mind ; for God is mind ; and the devel- 
opement of that principle which assimilates us to God, 
niiust ber our supreme good. The omnipotent Creator, 
We have reason to think, can bestow nothing greater 
than intelligence, love, rectitude, energy of will^ld of 
benevolent action ; for these are the splendors of jjlbwn; 
nature. We adore him for these. In impartiiif^ these, 
he impart^ as it were, himself. We are too apt to look 
abroadfor good. But the only true good js within. In 
this outward ttyiirtgiig, magnificent as it isj ifi the bright 
#y fad the starry night, in the earth and the ski|s, 
Wte can dis^Ver Nothing so vast as thought, 
an ike uncontfuerulile purpose of duty, so sublime as the 
spirit, qjf disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. A mind, 
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which W|fhstahds all '$jp ^oWorsi of the outward uni-' 

ve?se, al| the pains which fir^, and sword, anjif storm 
can mflict, icathfer than sw4ite v fioin :: ''uprigmhess, is 
nobfei thnn^he unlyerse. . Why will wo not learn the 
glor/ of the soul ? We are seeking a foreign good. 
But we all possess within us what is of more worth 
than ^ external creation. For this outward system 
is tpf |loduct of Mind. All its harmony, beauty, and 
beneficent influences, are the fruits and manifestations 
of Thought and Love ; and is it not nobler and happier, , 
to be enriched with these energies, from which the 
universe springs, and to which it owes its magnificence 
than to possess the universe itself? It is not what we 
have, but what we are, which constitutes our glory and 
felicity. The only true and durable riches belong to 
the mind. A soul, narrow and debased, may extend 
its possessions to the ends of the earth, but is poor and 
wretched still. It is through inward health that we 
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' l - outward things. Philosophers teach us, that 
the mind creates the beauty which it admires in nature ; 
and We all know, that, when abandoned to evil pas- 
sions, it can blot out this beauty, and spread over the; 
fairds&g&enes the gloom of a dungeon. We all know, 
that tw vice it can turn the cup of social happiness into 
poisorifdpd the mosj; prosperous condition of life into a 
curse. Frpffla these views we learri, that the true friend 
an'd Savidtuv is not he who acts for us abroad; but who. 
acts withih, who sets the soul free, touches the springs 
of thought aud ‘affection, binds us to God, and by as- 
ating us to the Creator, brings us into harmony 
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Ghrist. JP |; the most glorious and beheficent 
dished by any power on earth or 




TJtmt the highest Myiuch as 
■has .n^si' ^fetta@rmte^io3g^^eaSily be ^^^from a 
■ survey Wall itpi^tri^y^ra^ece|^;. ml^ht "be 
shaven, that fth 

vested, was'ietended to give him po#er eyelf the human 
charaqter^and that hrs great? distinction consists in the 
grandeur athd beneficence or his influence* on t ^ soul. 
But a discussion of Ihis extent cannot be compr^P^ded 
in Csingle discourse. Instead of at’ general sbfvef of 
,tbe subject, I shall take one feature of it, a primary 
%nd most important onO, and shall attempt to show that 
tht* great aim of tfiisif to call forth the soul to a higher 
life, to a nobler exercise of its power and affections. 

This leading feature of Christianity, is the knowledge 
which it gives of the character of God. Jesus Christ 
cai$e to reveal the Father tn the prophecies concern- 
ing him in the Old Testament, no characteristic is so 
frequently named, as that he should spread the know- 
ledge of thb true God. Now I ask, what constitutes the 
importance of such a revelation ? Why has the Creator 
sent his Son to make himself known ? I answer* God 


^ most worthy to be known because he is the most 
quickening, purifying and ennobling object for the pihd ; 
and his grea|purpose in revealing himself; is, tip he 
ifiay exalt and^perfect human nature. God, ne is 
manifested by Christ, is another name, for intellectual 
" and moral excellence ; find in the knowledge of ld% 
intellectual and moral lowers find .their element, 
nutriment, ; str^fig|h;. expansion and happiness. To 
knon^God ml to attain to the sublimest cbnc«^pn1&J 
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a , that the world ait large tnuiK religion a very 
thing from ivhat has now been set forth. Tod 
Ink? it a depressing, rather than an Elevating 
service,: that' it breaks rather than ennobles the spirit, 
that it teaches us to cower before an almighty and irr©->, 
s^bJ^, being; and I mast confess, that religion, as it 
hhs been 3 ^fehef ally taifght, is anything but an elevatmg .. 
principle; It has been used to scare the child and appal 
the . adult. Men have been virtually taught to glorify 
God by flattery, rather than by becoming excellent and 
- glorious themselves, and thus doing honor to their ‘ 
Maker. Our dependence on God has been so taught 
asl%^tingttish*tie consciousness of our free nature and 
tiwer. Religion, in one or another form, has 
s been an engine for crushing the human soul, 
fis not the religion of Christ. , If it frere, it ( 
would deserve no respect. We ate not, we cannot be 
bb inifeto prostrate: ourselves before a deity, who makes 
ct arid base. That' moral principle within us, 
s Us to watch over and to perfect our own 
i^iMyil^^nspirrition, which no teaching can supersede 
ot abolislfe Rut I cariinot bear, even in way of argu- 
of Christianity as g|yirfg - VieWs of ' God 
and debasing to the httiriSn mind. Christ 
to us God as The Father, and as a Father 
of that word. He hath revealed 
over of all souls, desirilf to re- 
impress his likened more and 
1; as proffering to ail that best 
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gift in the universe, His ‘ ho^f|j|irit ; ’ as ha ^g sent 
his belotied Sonvtb train hs up*3jtnd to^ntrodu$e;tis to an 
‘ inheritance, in^tfuptibife,¥UnQ^led^|lhd unfading in 
the heavens.’ *' Such is the , Gdd'yjf • Jesus: CK8|ft'' a 
being not to break ; the spirit, but "t© breathb trust, 
courage, ‘constancy, s magnafifenity, in a word, ill the 
sentiments which form an elevated mind. 

This sfentiment, that the knowledge of God, , ag given 
by Christ, is important and glorious, because qUt^fehihg 
• and exalting to the human soul,, needs,' tb be taught 
plainly and forcibly. The main ground of the obliga- 
tion of being religious, I fear, is not understood among 
the multitude of Christians. Ask them, why they must 
know and worship God, and I fear, that were the heart 
to speak, the answer would be, because he can dp with 
us what he will, and consequently our first concern is 
to secure his favor. Religion is a calculation of interest, 
a means of safety. God is worshipped too often on 
the same principle, on which flattery and personal atten- 
tions are lavished bn human superiors, and the worship- 
per cares not how abjectly he bows, if he may win to 
his side the power which he cannot resist. I look with 
deep sorrow on this common perversion of the highest 
principle of the soul. My friends, God is not ra lbe 
worshipped, because he has much to give, for on this 
principle a despot, who should be munificent to his 
slaves, would merit homage. He is not to be adored 
for mere power ; |p|. power, when joined with selfishness 
and crime, ought to be withstood, and the. greater the 
might of an evil agent, the holier and the, loftier is the 
spirit which will not bend to him. True religion^ the 
worship! 5 ! of a perfect being, who is jtSfc^authcSr of jierfec# 
tion tp those who adore hittu v ground, and on 

nb either, religion rests. 
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Whyjk it, my heare^^bat (|od has discovered soch 
.^olKatip^if I may e^ the *wordi to makp himself 
tjj&x^aM '<i|^fii\p^w'o «£$$£? Think you, that , he 
calj&tfs to adore him from a loVe of homage or service ? 

• man^ passion for ruling, man’s , thirst for 

applause, man’s desire tp have His name shouted by 
crow®’? Gould the- acclamations of the universe, 
thpli^i concentrated into one burst of praise, give our 
Qffeat<§|?a hew or brighter consciousness of his own 
majesty and goodness ? Oh ! no. He has manifested; 
himself to us, because, in the knowledge and adoration 
6f$is pe.r|ections, our own intellectual and moral per- 
reetionjll found. What he desires, is, not our subjec- 
t ion, ! but our excellence. He has no love of praise. 
He calls us as truly to honor goodness in others as in 
himself, and only claims supreme honor, because he 
transcends all others, and because he communicates to 
the mind which receives him, a light, strength, purity, 
which no other being can confer. God has no love of 
fempire. It could give him no pleasure to have his 
footstool worn by the knees of infinite hosts. It is to 
make us his children in the highest sense of that word) 
to make us more and more the partakers of his own na- 
turgSpibt to multiply slaves, that he hath sent his Son to 
make himself known. God indeed is said to seek his 
own glory ; but the glory of a creator must consist in 
the glory of his works,; and we may be assured, that 
he cannot wish any recognition of himself, but that 
which will perfect his noblest, highest work, the im- 
mortal mind. 

Do not, my friends, forget the great end for which 
Christt^eiijoins on us the. worship of God. It is. not, 
that yve may ingratiate ourselves with an almighty 
ageiit^hose frowj^ destruction. It is, that we may 
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hold communioiiljWith |fi inil!l|gerice arid goodness# in- 
finitely Mtr^as^;^tar >( pWp ■$$$& 'we tmy^S^'hbo^fc 
imperfect aind ^|ite naiuill ; txwiy . at^ch^iir^ 

selves by love arid 'rev«r(^^^|0i | ®e; 'riest^^eirigiina* the 
tonive^se ; and- that .through ^rieratidnlirid lov^weunay 
receive into our owl minds thfe^ excellence^ ^siriierest^ 
edness, wisdom, uppity, and pOWer, which we%lore. 
TliS reception of the; divine altrihhtes, I de^a^ espe- 
cially; to hold forth, as the most glorious end "Sir which 
"God reveals himself.' To praise him is not enough. 
That homage, which has n# power to assimilate^ to 
; him, is of little or no -worth. The truest admiration js 
that by which We receive other minds into our own. 
True praise is a sympathy with excellence, gaining 
strength by utterance. Such is the praise winch God 
demands. Then only is the purpose of Christ’s reve- 
lation of God accomplished, when, by reception of the 
doctrine of a Paternal Bivinity, we are quickened to 
‘follow him, as dear children, T and are * filled with his 
fulness,’ arid become ‘ Jus temples,’ and ‘ dwell in God, 
and have God dwelling in ourselves.’ 

• I have endeavoured to show the great purposemf the 
Christian doctrine respecting God, or in what its impor- 
tance and glory consist. Had I time, I might , show, 
that every other doctrine of our religion has the sam<| 
pnd* I might particularly sh6$ how wonderfully fitted 
are the character, example, life, death, resurrection, and 
all the offices of Christ, to cleanse the mind frorii moral 
ryil, to quicken, soften, elevate, arid transform it into 

sh^w that these are the 
inff^ririces^yhich trric ^rith delives from him,ian^fhrough 
whtch out our ssil^ation. But I canriofctpnter 

^ on this fruitful sribject. * Let mg£0nly say* tbit I; see 



eregMfee in Ghristia|||pf th^great design ofjiberat- 
i«| and xaisiiig the h$igh mind, pn which I have en- 
larggd^.: I» see ju|CCh|^^ui^^tlu^;^rrowing or^e- 
pressing,n 0 thing of .the littleness, d>f fihe systems which 
human fear, an# craft, and ambition, have engendered* 
# me<§i thp|e np minute legislation, no descending to 
preci§® details, no arbitrary injunctions, no yoke of 
ceremppies, no outward religion. Everything' breathes 
freedom; liberality, enlargement. I meet there, pot a 
formal, rigid creed, binding on the intellect, through all 
age$, the; mechanical, passive repetition of the same 
jvords, apjd the same ideas; but I meet a few^ grand, all 
comprehending truths, which are given ; to. the §oul, to 
be developed and applied by itself ; given to it, as seed 
to the, sower, to be cherished and expanded by its own 
thought, love, and obedience into more and more glori- 
ous fruits of wisdom and virtue. I see it everywhere 
inculcating an enlarged spirit of piety and philanthropy, 
leaving each of us to immifest this spirit according to 
the monitions of his individual conscience. I hear -jt 
everywhere calling the soul to freedom and power, by 
calling it to guard against the senses, the passions, the 
appetites, through which it is chained, enfeebled, de- 
stroyed. I see it everywhere aiming to give the mind 
potyer over the! outward world, to make it superior to 
events, to suffering, to material nature, to persecution, 
to death. I see it everywhere aiming to give the mind 
po\yer over itself, to invest it with inward sovereignty, 
to call forth - within us a mighty energy for our own 
elevation. I meet in Christianity only discoveries of a 
vast, bold, illimitable character ; fitted and designed to 
give?6pergy and expansion to the soul. By its doctrine 
o% Universal Father, , it sweeps away all the barriers 
of 1 seift, party, rank, and nation, in which men have 
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labored to shut up their lov^ makei us members of au 
unbounded family ; „and establishes sympatl^apetiv^^p 
man and the whole intelligent creation. In the char 1 - 
acter of Christy It lets before unmoral perfet^^;that 
greatest and most quickenihgSfiairacle ?in humahhi&oiyY 
a purity, which shows no stain or touch of tlie eartjj| 
an excellence unborrowed, unconfitted, bearing ^no im- 
press of nny age or any nation, the very imago of the 
Universal Father ; adtl it encourages us, by assurances 
of God’s merciful aid, to propose this enlarged, unsul- 
lied virtue, as '.the model and. happiness of our jgpral 
nature. By the cross of Christ, it sets forth the spirit 
of self-sacrifice with an energy never known before, 
and, in thus crucifying selfishness, frees the mind from 
its #0rst chain. By Christ’s resurrection, it links this 
short life with eternity, discovers to us in the fleeting 
present 1 , the germ of art endless future, reveals to us 
the human mind ascending to other worlds, breathing a 
freer air, forming ‘higher connexions, and summons us 
to a force of holy, purpose becoming such a destination. 
To conclude, Christianity everywhere sets before us 
God in the character of infinitely free, rich, boundless 
Grace, in a clemency which is ‘ not overcome by evil, # 
but overcomes evil with good ; ’ and a more animating 
and ennobling truth, who of us can conceive ? I have 
hardly ' glanced at what Christianity contains. But< 
who does not see that it was sent from heaven, to call 
forth, and exalt human nature, and that this is its great 
glory? ; •• .£• _ 

It has been iny object in this discourse to lay open 
a great truth, a central, all-comprehending truth of 
Christianity. Whoever intelligently and cordially em- 
braces it, obtains a standard ly which to try all cither 
doctrines, and to measure till importance of ;?df mher 



truths. Vlsyit sd embraced'? I fear hot. I apprehend 
t|jai it is dimly discemed by manyiwbo acknowledge 
it, whilst on many mo.re it has hardly dawned. I see 
othe|,;^ie^v ; s prevailmg,,;and prevailing in a greater or 
l|ss idegche among all bSdies of Christians, and they 
seem to me' among the worst errors of our times. 
Some.iof these I would now briefly notice. 

1. There are those, who, instead ofplacing the glory 
of Christianity in the pure and powerful action which 
it gives to the human mind, seem to think, that it is 
rather designed to substitute the activity; of another for 
our 'own. . , They imagine the benefit of the religion to 
be, that it enlists on our side an almighty being who 
does everything for us.. To disparage human agency, 
seems to them the essence of piety. They think 
Christ’s glory to consist, not in quickening free agents 
to act powerfully on themselves, but in changing them 
by an irresistible energy. They place a Christian’s 
happiness, not so much in powers and affections unfold- 
ed in his own breast, as in a foreign care extended over 
him, in a foreign wisdom which takes the place of his 
own intelligence. Now the great purpose of Christi- 
anity is, not to procure or offer to the mind a friend on 
whom it may passively lean, but to make the mind 
itself wise, strong, and efficient. Its end is, not that 
wisdom and strength, as subsisting in another, should 
do everything for us, but that these attributes should 
gro# perpetually in our pwn souls. According to 
Christianity, we arc not carried forward as a weight by 
a foreign agency; but God, b^ means suited to our 
moral nature, quickens and strengthens us to walk our- 
selves^ The great design of Christianity is to build up 
in qujj^own souls a power to withstand, to endure, to 
triumph Inward vigor is its aim. That we should do 




most tor ourselves and' mbsljorothl^ 
it confers, and in |Ihs its happihess is 

%. I pass to. ariother illustration of the iris|jrSi®§ 
of men to the reat ddctrine, .'that 
glory of Christianity consist Tn the heiffthy : 
frame to which it raises the mind. I refer. to the pro- 
pensity pf multitudes to make a wide separation between 
religion or cbristiah virtue, and its rewards. ,.JFh&t iihe 
chiqf reward lies in the very spirit, of religiori^they do 
not drearm They think of being Christians for the 
sake of something beyond the Christian character, and 
something more precious. They think that .Chriit^has 
a greater good to give, than a strong and generous love 
towards God and mankind ; and would altnost turn 
from him with scorn, if they thought, him Only a bene- 
factor to the mind. It is this low view, which .dwarfs 
the piety of thousands. Multitudes are serving God 
for wages distinct from the service, and hence supersti- 
tion, slavishness, and formality are substituted for in- 
ward energy ar.d spiritual worship. 

3. Men’s ignorance of the great truth stated in this 
discourse, is seen in the low ideas attached by multi- 
tudes to the word, salvation. Ask multitudes, what is 
the chief evil from which Christ came to save them, 
and they will tell you, ‘ From hell, from penal ^res, 
from future punishment.’ Accordingly they thiriffiliat 
salvation is something which another may achieve for 
them, very much as a neighbour may* 4 quench a confla- 
gration that menaces their dwellings and lives. That 
Wn?d hell, which is used so seldom in the sacred pages, 
whjph, in a Faithful jtHnslation/ would not , once occur 
in the writings of Paul, and Peter, and John, v$hch we 
meet only in four or five disohtirses of Jesus, an4;|fchieh 
all persons, acquainted with Jewish gcog raphy^k no tv to 
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^BhHe^-and Abates;' given them the idea of 
tpuin as what they liave chiefly to dread ; turned 
their thoughts to Jetas, as an outward deliverer; and 
thus p|&ded them tb his true gjory,’ which, js^psists in 
i^Tletun| free and eXalting thp soul. Men are dying 
. iti truth they carry within 

Which they jshould chiefly dread. The 
sapatibn^Which ihan chiefly needs^|^ii| that which 
brings .wit^it all other deliverance^-is'^wttibhjfrpm.the 
evil of fiis own blind. There is something far WPrse 
than outward punishment. It is sin ; it is the stake of 
a soul, Which has revolted from God, and cast off its 
allegiance to conscience and the divine word ; which 
renounces its Father, and hardens itself against Infinite 
JL«ov4f ' Which, endued with divine' powers,; enthrals it- 
self to animal lusts ; which makes gain its god ; which 
^incapacities of boundless and ever growing love, and 
llhuts itself up in the dungeon of private interests ; 
which;* gifted with a self-directing power, consents to be 
a s|6ve, and is passively formed by custom, opinion, and 
chaining events ; which, living under God’s eye, dreads 
mhipf frown or scorn, and prefers human praise to its 
bwiiealm^epnscibusness of virtue ; which tamely yields 


to temptation, shrinks With a coward’s baseness from 
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of dSpy, and sacrifices its glory and peace in 
partjbg with se)f-control. No ruin can he compared to 
this. ^ Thi^the impenkent man carries with him beyond 
the ^|rfe ? ^u d there meets its natural issue, and inevita- 
bl e^ etrihntinn. in remprSe, self-torture, ap^ woes un- 
hadwthUn earth., Thi% we cannot too strongly fear. 
' - 57 



Td save* irf^ihe highest sOhs%o^th^ #Ordi%*tO 
fidlen*spirit from this depth, tpiteal 
to restore it* tb eneigjfr gnd f^e^pflaiOit thc 
sconce, and lore. Th» _ wasi^iOft^>#e» ff sa 
which Christ shed%is blood. For this 
j|iyen ; and to this all the truths of Christianity 
T 4. Another illustration of the ■' : eii , Or<i'Whi^^|.'.ain' 
laboring to expose* and which places the gldr^hd im^ 
portance of Christianity in something besides wquiCk- 
enii% influence on the soul, is afforded' in the comtnOft 
apprehensions formed of hearen, and of the methOdsjby 
which it may be obtained. Not a few, I siispect, Cbnr 
ceive of heaven as a foreign good. It is a instant coun- 
try, to which we are to be conveyed by S|| outward 
agency. How slowly do men learn, that he&ftfrfis tlie 
perfection of the mind, and that Christ gives 'it* now 
just as far as he raises the mind to celestial 2 truth and 
virtue. |tisJtrue*.that this word is often used toexpress 
a future felicity ; but the blessedness of the 'future 
world is bhly a continuance of what is begun here. 
There is hiit one true happiness, that of a mind unfad- 
ing its best powers, and attaching itself to grellbbjects ; 
and Christ gives heaven, only in proportion as he gives 
th$s elevation of character. The disinterestedness, and 
moral strength, and filial piety of the Christian, t 
mere means of heaven, but heaven itself; a 
now. . •- 

The most exalted idea we can fbrm bf ti^fdtiire 
state, is, that it brings and joins us to Oil. Bdt ; -$inet 
l^tfiis great being hegpn on' earth j^Jt^fter 


j&Vrof hl^ayen, is, that ft unite! 
eat <ff bur pWn ribp, and even J l 
But this union is one bf 
: it is accordance of thoutfhtandsfeelin?. 
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harmony 

jtf virtupus friendship -on 

hope herastftf r^ 
'■^c^sd^^ilsirief than the Future mansiiofts 
..should want sflapathy with the*#. 
Ifeywho- CfiM fiei; understand ' their language 
foreigner there, f who wculc! 
gl^ the joys which he could not partake, his 
aes§ ariddesolation ? X ; |These vielvs, I k^ow, 
^h^w^rej^wtid^gEea^er' or le&s distinctness ; *but 
me not to hulk brought home to men the 
truth*: tha$*thc fountain of happiness muat be in our own 
sobfc. ct^rofp, ideas of futurity still prevail.- Ivshculd 
not bo sfitfgrised if to some among us the chief idea of 
hefiven^^re" that of a splendor, a radiance, like that 
whiohfelChrist wore on the , Mount of Transfiguration.* 
Let us all insider, and it is a great truth#that heaven 
has uOshiKtrO surpassing that of intellectual and moral 
worthy; that, were the effulgence of thO. sun and 
sta^oncentrated in the Christian, eyen this would be 
daia^ess, compared with the pure beamings of wisdom, 
lpve-artd-lpower from his mind. Think not then that 
Cbri^;.|kas come to give heaven as something distinct 


Heaven is the freed and sanctified mind, 
enioranp Gqd th rough accordance with his attributes, 
mu^^j^ing its bonds and sympathies with excellent 
beings* putting forth noble powers, and ministering, in 
upjo||^i#v the enlightened and holy, to the happiness 
and firtue of tb» universe. . \ 

j fear I, have been- guilty of repet^bn. 
But ! . greatness of the truth which l deliver , $ 

audi>|i^ anxious to m^kO; it plain. Men need to, be 
tau^j^perpetually. Th|y have always inclined 
to iouk^.Ciud^^4pr something better, as they have . 



sight. ■ In truth, this purj^se ha^Me 
feokedi ‘It hafhedii- reversed '* ^e.v^;jre)i^|^i^iir«»’ 
tp exalt hUman natute^ h^ beenaised /{$: make 
The very religion, which was givea th' create agenerous 
hope, h4S: been made an instrument Of servSdli^ditplihr-- 
ing fear. The Very religion, which came from God’s 
goodness to enlarge the human soul with a kindred good- 
ness, has been employed to narrow it to a sect^tp rear.tbe 
Inquisition, and to kindle fires for the martyr. 4 The very 
religion, given to make the understanding aii|l conscience 
free, has, by a criminal perversion, served to'jbreak them 
into Subjection to priests, ministers, and human creeds- 
Ambition and craft have seized on the solemn doctrines 
of an omnipotent God and of future punisKmeht, and 
turned them into engines against the child, the trem- 
bling female, the ignorant adult, until the sihptie has 
been emboldened to charge on religion the chief mise- 
ries and degradation of human nature. It is from a 
deep and sorrowful conviction of the injuri^inflicted 
on Christianity and ou the human soul, by these per- 
versions and errors, that I have reiterated the great 
truth of this discourse- I would rescue p^ir holji^ith 
from this dishonor. Christianity has no tendency to 
break the human spirit* or to mhke man^welaye. It 
has another aim ; and as far as it is understood, inputs 
forth another {lower,; God sent it from heaven, Christ 
seJ|$ it wj|h his bipod, that it might ■ fca$e of 
thOiighi and purpose to the human mind>\iaMit free it 
from all |i|ar but the iflai pf ^rpng doing, mkrn^make 
it free y^s follow beings/ inight break 



outward and inward chain. 
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t to remember 



jtfc/4he$s$ale of .-spiritual 'jMpg. 
Ei^ctfrom itho godd, ahy farther ; than it gives strength 
toy oiir characters. 



not, as some seeiSi 
k, that Christ has a higher gift than purity.to 
, • even ? pardon to the sinner. . He does brihg 
pspohi ^But- once separate the idea of pardon from 
purity ; once imagine that forgiveness is possible to him 
who does; not forsake sin ; once make it an exemption 
flottf outward punishment, and not the admission of the 
reformed mind to favor and communion ^yith God ; and 
the’ doctrij3Sp>f pardon becomes your peril, and a sysfonj, 
so teaching it, is fraught with evil. Expect no good 
fjmmCflfrist, any farther than you are exalted by his 
character and teaching. Expect nothing from his cross, 
unless k power comes from it, strengthening you to 
* bear his cross,’ to ‘drink his cup,’ with his own un- 
conquetime love: This is its highest influence. Look 
not abroad for the blessings of ChUst, His reign and 


chief blessings are within you. The human soul is his 
kingdoiir There he gains his victories, there rears his 
temples, there lavishes his treasures. His noblest mon- 
ument is at mind, redeemed from iniquity* brought back 
, an^devoted to God, forming itself after the perfection 
of thie Saviour, great through its power to suffer for 
truth, lovely through its meek and gentle virtues. No 
other monument does Christ desire ; for this will endure 
-and increase 4n splendor, when earthly thrones shall 
hav^fallen, and even when the present ordec.<ff the 
shall have accomplished its work, and 

away. 


ouftva$ universe 




DISCOURSE 

■WF THE pRDlNATfON OF THE REV. F. A. FARLEY, 

PEOVIDENCB, E. I. 1888. 

EPHESIANS, V. 1. 

BE YB THEREFORE FOLLOWERS OF OOD, AS DEAR CHILDREN. 

'A 

. # To promote true religion is the purpose of the Chris- 
tian ininistry. For this it was ordained. On the 
present occasion, therefore, when a new teacher is to 
be givfe iL^ o the church, a discourse on the character of 
true religion will not be inappropriate. I do not mean, 
tmt 1 shall attempt, in the limits to which I am now 
cddfined^id set before you all its properties, signs, and 
operation^ ; for in so doing I should burden your memo- 
ries" with divisions and vague generalities, as uninterest- 
ing as they would be unprofitable. My purpose is, to 
seledi one view of the subject, which seems to me of 
primary dignity and. importance ; and I select this, be- 
cause’ it is greatly neglected, and because 1 attribute to 
this neglect much of the inefficacy, and many of the 
corruptions of religion. . * 

f qgxt calls us to follow or ‘imitate... God,, to seek 
accoi^i^e with or likeness to him ; and to dp, this, notf. 

and faihtly, but wfiH the spirit h°P e «C 
beTOd cldldren. The doctrine, \vhiqh I^propose to 
illustrate,;^ Jeri|pd immediately from these words, and 




is incorporate^ Witjg, th^ wKole N«# 
affirm, and woul^ .maintain, 
in proposing^ our grea^aii,^ 

Supreme : Being. Its^noblegt 4 nflueiifs,f 
making its more and j&ore gjartakeri*dF tnefi 
For this it is to be preached. Religious^ 
should aim chiefly to turn men’s aspiration^^d efforts 
to that perfection of the soul, which constitutes^ a 
bright image of^Dod. Such is the 
cussed; and I implore Him* whose glofy J^ek*slo aid 
me in unfolding an%enforci«gf it witli simplicity and 
clearness, with a calm and pure 'zeal, and withimfeiffn- 
ed charity. .. * 

I begin with observing, what all indeed will under- 
sHmd, that the likeness to God, of which I propose.,to 
speak, belongs to man’s higher or spiritual nature; It 
hiNts foundation in the original and essential capacities 
of the mind. ‘ In proportion as these are unfolded by 
right and vigorous exertion, it is extended and^righten- 
ed. In proportion as these lie dormant, it is obscured. 
In proportion as they are perverted and overpowered b) 
the appetftes and passions, it is blotted out. ' In truth, 
moral py.il > if unresisted and habitual, may so Might and 
layiwaste these capacities, that the image of God in 
v 'J&tet may steemlp be wholly destroyed. > 

The importance of this assimilation to Our Creator, 
is a topic, which needs rto labored discussion. -All men. 
df whatever name, or sect, or opinion, will meet me on 
this ground* ^il, I presume, will alio#, that no good 
in $p. compais of -$bd liffiverse, 05; within the gift of 
fdmhipoteibe^dan be compared t(uafe$dmbl8Di^df God, 


or fo a ■^^ipation'o#'|ip-' ; attrip^tes.^d : 'fe£ur n0OnSpa- 
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is the supVettli gift. 


He jam communicate nothin? so Oreftious. glorious, 
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blessed <as himself. To hold intellectual and moral 
aifihitywith the Stjipremjg Being, to partake his spirit, 
to be hie^childiM^ ^iSerivaticms of kindred excellence, 
to Jpar ig COTifosmity^tO the perfection which 

we*a^re^thiF i|" a felfcity which obscures and annihi- 
lates d&'i|l|pr igcjSd*.^. ^ 11 ’ 

It, is in proportion M this likeness that we can 
enjef either God, or the universe. That God can be 
Juupvn and enjoyed only through sympathy or kindred 
attributes, is a doctrine whieh even Gentile philosophy 
discerned, That the pure in heatt can alone see and 
commute with the pure Divinity, was the sublime in- 
struction of ancient sages as well as of inspired prophets. 
It is indeed the lesson of daily experience. To under- 
stand a great and good being, we must have the seeds 
of the same excellence. How quickly, by what an 
instinct* do., accordant minds recognise one another ! 
No attraction is so powerful as that which subsists be- 
tween the truly wise, and good; 5 whilst the brightest 
excellence islost on those, who have nothing congenial 
in, their own breasts. God becomes a real being to us, 
jthiyjHoportion as his own nature is unfolded Within us. 

inan who is growing in the likeness of God, faith 
‘ begins even here to change into vision. He carries 
within himself a proof of a Deity, which can only be . 
understood by, experience. He more than believes, he 
feels the divine presence ; and gradually rises to an in- 
tercourse with his Maker, to which it is hot irreverent 
to apply the name of friendship, and intimacy. The 
apostle John intended to express this truth, when he 
tells us, tj^at he, in whom a principle of divine charity 
or benevcfence has becopie a habit and life, ‘ dwells in 
God aild' God in him.’ 

58 
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It is plain, too, that likeness to God is the true luatd 
only preparation for the enjoy^ent^f the universe. In 
proportion as we approach ajn$ -rese mb le the mind of 
God, we are brought i^ h^pdhy iw B^ if^readgn ; 
for, in that proportion ,we pqfsCss. thjj^TO|i| leifcf TOm 
which the universe sprang ; , we 'U^rrj^with^episelves 
the perfections of which, its heaufv. Imagnifie fe ^. order, 
benevolent adaptations, and boundless purposes;’ ar<H|he 
results and manifestations. God unfolds himself injhis 
works to a kindred mind. It is possible, that the brevi- 
ty of these hints may expose to the charge of mysticism, 
what seems to me the calmest and clearest * truth^ I 
think, however, that every reflecting man will feel, mat 
likeness to God must be a principle of sympathy or ac- 
cordance with his creation; for the creation is a birth 
and shining forth of the Divine Mind, a work through 
which his spirit breathes. In proportion tut we%ceive 
this spirit, we possess within ourselves the explanation 
of what we see. We discern more and more of God in 
everything, from the frail flower to the everlasting stars. 
Even in evil, that dark cloud which hangs over the cre- 
ation, we discern rays of light and hope, and gradually 
come to see in suffering and temptation, proofs and in- 
struments of the sublimest purposes of Wisdom and 
LQVC4 v- 

I have offered these very imperfect views, that I may. 
show the great importance of the doctrine which Eat* 
solicitous to enforce. I would teach, that likeness to 
God is a gCK)d sp, unufjterably surpassing all otlier good, 
that whoever afltnit^ it as attainable, must acknowledge 
it to ba the cj)iipC; aim of life. f> I Ivould show^hat the 
highest aj^ happiest oUce, of^Iigioh, is to bring ,the 
mind into growing accordance Ivith God, and that by 



tlieir 1 truth 


.W w , fcriptures, 

ia’hpeal^pg df man as .ihifle inpe image gf God, and in 
caliing tis^o imitate him, use bold and figurative iari- 
gt^e/^pfinaijr' be said, tfiht there is danger from too 
literal jah interpretation ; that God is an unapproachable 
bepg ^ 'that l am not warranted in ascribing to man a 
likeilatUite to the Divine ; that we and all things illus- 
trate th# : Creatpyby ■difatiast, uofcby resemblance ; that 
r^feioi|;hlanifeste itself chiefly in convictions and ack- 
nowledgements of titter worthlessness j^aiid that to talk 
of the greatness and divinity of the human soul, is, to 
inflate that pride through which Satan fell, and through 
which niah involves himself! in that fallen spirit’s rui^ 
•'.if antivcTv? that, to me , scripture and reason Hola a 
difler^pt language. In Christianity particularly, I meet 
perpetual? testimonies to the; diviftity of human nature. 
This whole religion expresses an infinite concern .of God 
for the human soul, and teaches that he deems no 
.methods too expensive for its recovery and exaltation. 
Christianity, With one voice, calls me to turn my regards 
and care to the spirit within me, as of more worth than 
ffielwhole outward world. It calls us to ‘ be perfect as. 
f our Father in heaven is perfect and everywhere, in the* 
sublimity of its precepts, it implies and recognises the 
sublime capacities of the being to whom they are ad- 
dressed. It assures us that human virtue is ‘in the sight 
of God of great price,’ and speaks, of the return of a 
human: bping to yirtueds an event which increases the joy 
of heaven. In the New Tesf&nent, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the brightness of his glory, the express and 
unsullied jpnage of the Divinity, is seen mingling with 


thte tehdeflpy of religious systems ft) this end 

aiid worth areflb be bhiefly tried. 

. ft'f . 

' -J. am : >.1i’ i &p#iliat itihav be^said, thht the 



■ essence of chri^tiah iiitli 

mercy, as revealed ir^esus Chrfcr, f&r %s|a^|f celes- 
tial purity, in which we shall* gfwv 
ness, and knsiwiedge, andenjoynffbnt of^lfel^lhliBR; 
Father., :iMtySykm^'M the naturerof 4§p%e bound 
i^arid^terw^n with the whole ;cfin§tian system. 
Say -uit, that thbse are atwarwith humility ;ifor who 
w#$ver humbler than Jesus^hfld yet -%So ,e^ posr 
sessed such a ||imsciousness'hf greatness arid, divinity ? 
Say not that man’s MhiuelsbBs to think of h^dfl^ and 
*■ not of his dignity ; for great stri i iriipl^fs a grbrit capacity ; 
ft is the abuseof a noble uafhre ; arid no -fiUn can be 
deeply and rationally contrite, but he "who feels, that in 
wrong doing he has resisted a divine vofee* and warfed 
aj^inst^iivine principle, in his own soul. — 1 need not, 
TtruSti pursue tfyje argument From revelation. There is 
funwargument from nature and reason, which *sccms tc 
me so convincing and is at the same time so fitted tc 
explain What I hjhan by man’s possession of a like nature 
to Gjrod, that ! shall ijJass at once toftts exposition. 

'Ih&t man hasl kiil^e<t nature with God, and' may 
bear most jfthpditai^ apd erinobtii^ .relations to • hint 
seems-4o ti^tp be esi^tl^ied 'hf a amptg proof. This 
proof ypu'iv^ij^dejr^9i|i,' W c$»^nhg, for a tiidment; 
how.we.. obtain our ideas or Gfed. ’ Whence’ come the 
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men as a frifeud 
example, and p«pii$ing to hi 
all his splendors and 
God is s%d to e0mmu 
fulness, to huntrin j$|ul 
maijis exhorted to aspire after 
mortality and Heaven,, a . word 
approach to God, and a divine happiness, is everyth 
proposed a&theend of his ‘ being$i#n truth, ,tnl : very 




coife^tio^ ’^hich We mclude undet that august name ? 
Whenei^ knowledge, of the attributes 

and constitute the Supreme Being ? 

i ajas'w^ ^n *jaerive..'-itbfe frrtm our own, souls. The' 
dmnC' .M rawiil'.- are fitlt developed in ourselves, and 
thence^p^sfern^ ,.tor- dror Creator. The idea of Qod, 
sublime $fid awful as it is, is the idea of our own spirit- 
uhl-nartre, purified and enlarged to infinity. In our- 
selves $he elements' of the Divinity. God then 
dde4 dot|austain a figu^itive resemblance to man. It 
istthe resemblance "of ja parent to a child, the likeness 
of a kindred nature. ’ s 

ffWc call God a Mind. He has revealed himself as a 
spirit. But what do we know of mind, but through the 
unfolding of this principle in our own breasts ? That 
unbounded spiritual, energy which we call God, is con- 
ceived by us only through consciousness, through the 
knowledge of ourselves. — We ascribe thought or intel- 
ligence to the Deity as one of his most glorious attri- 
butes. And what means this language ? These terms 
we have filmed to express operations or faculties of our 
L own souls. The Infinite Light would be forever hid- 
en from us, did not kindred rays dawn and brighten 
Sthin us. God is another name for human intelligence, 
jiised above all error and imperfection, and extended, 
all possible truth. , s 

The same is true of God’s goodness. How do we 
understand this but by the principle of love implanted 
in the human breast ? Whence fs it, that this divine 
attribute is so faintly comprehended, but from the feeble 
dc|e!oi>e^ent^)f^ it 4n the .multitude of .jrjen ? Who 
cart understanatteijstrength, purity, fulness, and extent 
of . philanthropy, but he in whom selfishness has 
b^pj^wrtlli%|d».up in love ? .. J 
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would 
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The sameistru#of all the moral 
Deity. These are^'Cbmprehended by ||| ohl 
our own mdraT nature;^* It is cdnikij^ce 
which) by rt§, aj^royiri^ ’ 
prets to us God’s k#e df virtue and haj^edf oi 
without conscience, these glorious corfteepti| 
never have opened on the mind, ft is the 
own breasts, which gives us the idea of divine authority, 
and binds , ns , to obey it. The soul, by its sehse_pf 
right, or its perception of moral;distinctionsj :^cloi^d 
with sovereignty over itself, andthrough this alone,- it 
understands "and recognises the Sovereign of 
verie. Men,; as by a natural inspiration, have agrel# 
to speak of conscience as the voice of God, as the' 
Divinity. Within us. This principle, reverently obeyed, 
makes os' more and more partakers of the moral per- 
fe^don of the Supreme Being, of that very excellence, 
whicli constitutes the rightfulriess of his sceptre, and 
enthrones him over the universe. Without thiS intvard 
law, we Should be as incapable of receiving a law from 
Heaven, as the brute. Without this, the thlhiders of 
Sinai might startle the outward car, but would have no 
meaning, no authority to the mind. Shave expressed 
tore.# 'glint 'truth. . Nothing teache? 8b encburagingljj 
our relation and resemblance to God ; for the glory of 
the Supreme Being, is eminently moral. We blind 
"ourselves to his. ehief splendor, if We thihk only or 
mainly ©f; bis poW^r, and overlook thoSe attributes of 
rectitude and'-gdbdn^r||tO':Wh^h objects his biinipoj 
tene©, ata# Which meflfefoh^tioris an# very 'subktoyi 
of Ms^niiv^^^itnd'»im.mu; 

{■¥ 'Dh^e^^miarid ' 


attributes^* 
Actions 


God% percej 



Then witf Mt propriety is- it said, 

%t in hig ow ^ mage he made man ! 

i objected to these views, 

thftt our-adea ofrGod from the Universe, 

frdih jHMugri #f so exclusively from our own 
souls*. ua^Ep^^'know, is full of God. The 
heaven^agP eaiflh declare, his glory. In other words, 
th^>effects and signs of power, wisdom, and goodness, 
are apparent, through the whole creation. But apparent 
to^hat.J|t Not to the outward eye ; not to the acutest 
organs hf’ sense ; but tp a kindred mind, which inter-* 
prets the universe by'itsclf. . It is only through that 
fp$rgy ^ tJhpugnt, by which we adapt various and com- 
plicated milns to distant ends, and give harmony and 
a common Bearing to multiplied exertions, that we un- 
derstand the creative intelligence which has established 
the order, dependencies and harmony of nature. We 
see God around us, because he dwells within us. It is 
by a kindred wisdom, that we discern his wisdom in 


his works. The brute, with an eye as piercing as ours, 
looks Ofl^Jjhe universe; and the page, which to us is 
radiant with characters of greatness and goodness, is to 
him a blank. ’ jb truth, the beauty and glory of God’s, 
Ivorks are revealed to the mind by a light beaming from 
itself. We discern the impress of God’s attributes in 
the universe by accordance of nature, and enjoy them 
through sympathy. — I hardly need observe, that these 
remarks in relation to the universe apply with equal, if 
not greater force, to revelation. 
v I shall now be met by another objection which to 
many may seem It w iU be said, that these 

various attribute which -I have spoketiV-exist in God 
iu, Infinite Perfl6ion, and that this destroys all affinity 
hefwfon ^p human and the divine mind. To this 



, I Have twe v’Sfej^ies^ ;]tp r $be first pl^e, ; >a» attrihttte* 
’ -|^beconii^'|pe)fec^:..4o«9t not^sart \»k h it§ essencf. 

Lbffe, wisdom, power,. and ^uritv. idb . JnS : cha»al their 
.. nature by enlargement. th^dhl, w^wj®^os4 $e 
Supreme Being through his |ery. infiMty.*j^|. ? ,jde'as 
of him would fade p^ay into merc^ soups. <| l hj^exam- 
ple, if wisdom in Ood^ heeause ‘/uhbdunde^^ave no 
affinity with that attribute in maav'ttby apply 4p t; liJ& 
that *term,jV*It .must signify 4 nothing.; , rjuet, me ask 
Whkt we mean, when we say that we disceri^phe marks 
of intelligence in the. universe ? We mean, that we 
meet there the proofs o£ a mind like our own. 
certainly discern proofs of no other ; so. that to deny 
this doctrine, would be to deny the evidences of a God, 
and utterly to subvert the foundations of religious belief. 
What man can examine the structure of a plant or an 
animal, and , see the adaptation of ||s parts to each other 
and to common^nds, and not feeji,jthat it is the work 
of an intelligence akin to his own, and that he traces 
these marks of design by tj^g. same spiritual energy in 
which they had their origin ? 4 i# 

But I would offer another answer ^ this objection, 
•that God’s infinity places him beyond ^hti^^semblance 
andapproach of man. I affirm, and f trust that l dp 
not speak too strongly, that there are trapes of infinity 
in the human mind, and that in . this very respect, it 
bears a likeness to God. 4 The very conception of in- 
finity is the mark of a nature, to which no limit ^cah' be 
presented. ^This thppght indeed comes to'ms^Mbt so 
niuwomlfbroad as from (p fe^ yn souls , , 'We ascribe 
thi^ptributaJp.God,becapae t^po 9 M^ 4 ^ps^ties' and 
lw As, wbijpJrohly an^unbofmded befi|$$an fill, an<| be- 
’causejtve afe conscious df a tendency ip spiritjmffacul- 
ties fi5|j$nl united expansion. A ^jB:,lmlipre*^M»e (pine 



infinity through somethuigcohgehial with \t in-ourown 
wfeasts.'jJ spe^k clearly, and if not, I would 

ask th^Mto- ^hp irf;! atn obsfeure. to pause before they 
Cofedetti^^ me ^it^’Seems,-- that the soul, in all its 
hi'ghejr. s*^'onSv ;tti original thought, in the creations of 
genius, ifff, the '^arii^s^of - imagination, in its love of 
l^autyill^f grandeur. In its aspirations after a pure and 
u^feio’pt joy, and especially in disinterestedness, ip the 
spipt of pl^aorifice, and in enlightened devotion, has 
a cWacJp bf irifinity^ ? There is often a depth in hu- 
man loVe which may be strictly called unfathomable. 
There is sometimes a lofty strength in moral principle, 
wmcli all $he power of the outward universe cannot 
overcome. ‘ There seems a might within which can 
more than balance all might without. There is, tod; 
a piety, which, swells into a transport too vast for ut- 
terance, and irito an immeasurable joy. I am speaking 

indeed of what is uncommon, but still of realities. We 

■&; , - 

see however the tendency of the soul to the infinite in 
more familiar and ordinary forms. Take for example 
the delignf which we find in the vast scenes of nature, 

, introspects ^vhich spread around us without limits, in 
'thfeprlmensity the heavens and the ocean, and espe- 
cialW in the rush and roar of mighty winds, waves, and 
tommts, whe^i" amidst our deep awe, a power within 
seems to respond to the omnipotence around us. The 
same^ principle is seen in the delight ministered to us 
by W0gk& of fiction or of imaginative art, in which our 
own nature, is set before us in more than human beauty 
andpoyeer. In truth the soul is always bursting its 
limits. It *thi^^||pntinually for wider knowledge. It 
l usherforward to Untried happiness. It has deep wants 
whieli not hkjg limited can appease. Its true element 
and mid is an unbounded good. Thus God’s infinity 
69 



has its image in the ,sout*and through the soul much 
more than through the universe*we ari|ye at this ex- 
ception of the Deity. . ^ ■ 

In these remarks I ha^spokeff stfon^IyS 5 I h#e 

no* fear of expressing too Strongly the ccmhexMndbetween 
the divine and the human mindi? ‘My ^nly 'f|aMs, that 
I shall dishonor the great subject. The*%|p^er S 
which we are most exposed, is ftiat of seveltfrg *roe 
Creator from his creatures. The propensity of human 
sovereigns to cut off communication between If^nilelves 
and their subjects, and to disclaim a common nature 
with their inferiors, has led the multitude of men, who 
think of God chiefly under the character of a king,"to 
conceive of him as a being, who places his glory in 
Multiplying distinctions between himself and all other 
beings. The truth is, that the union between the 
Creator and ? the creature surpasses all other bonds in 
strength and intimacy. He penetrates all things and 
delights to irradiate all with his glory. Nature, in its 
lowest and inanimate forms, is pervaded by his power ; 
and when quickened by the mysterious property of life, 
how wonderfully does it show forth tjte perfections of 
its Author! How much of God majj^be seen in r the» 
structure of a single leaf, which, though so frail ’ as to 
tremble in every wind, yet holds connexions and living 
communications with the earth, the air, the clouds, and 
the distant sun ; and, through these sympathies ^with 
t hejm iver.se, is itself a revelation of an omnipoten^inind. 
CgBfuelights' to diffuse himself everywhere. Through 
hironergy, unconscious jmaSttet clothes itself with pro- 
portions, povrers, an^bXk^efl^hic^^ffectlhis wisdom 
and love. /How m rich; more tipist Be deiightyoM-ame 
consjftus and happy recipients, of hfs pafJectiQns, in 
whom his wisdom and love may substantially dwell. 



with whom he may form spiritual ties, and to whom .he 
ifiaybeaii eve|j»sti»g spring of moralenergy and hap- 
piness. How £ar |he Supreme Being may communicate 
hiif ia|eiiige«t offspring, I stop not to 
Fpt tflat his tflmighty goodness will import to 
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which the material universe 
it emblem; 1 cannot doubt. That the soul, 
I) itself andits Maker, will be filled with God, 
and will manifest him, more than that sun, I cannot 
doubts ,| gyhp can doubt it, that believes and under- 
stands the doctrine of human immortality? 

The views which I , have given in this discourse re- 
specting man’s participation of the divine nature, seem 
to me to receiye strong confirmation, from the title or 
relation most frequently applied to God in the New 
Testament ; and I have reserved this as the last corro- 
boration of this doctrine, because to my own mind it .is 
singularly affecting. In the New Testament God is 
made known to us as a Father, and a brighter feature 
of that book cannot be named. Our worship is to be 
Jfcdkected to him as our Father. Our whole religion is 
;|t<Ptake its character from this view of the Divinity. 
Mrmhis he is to rise always to our minds. And what is 
to be a Father? It is to communicate one’s own 
|t;ature, to give life to kindred beings ; and the highest 
function of a Father is to educate the mind of the child, 
and. to impart to it what is noblest and happiest in his 
owh'tnind. - God is our Father, not merely because he 
created us, or because he gives us enjoyment ; for he 
created the flower and the bisect, yet w T e call him not 
their Jathgrl ' Tpbs bond is a spiritual one. This name 
1 js to^od, Efecausehe frames spirits like himself, 
flits to give them what is most glorious and 


Accordingly Christianity is 


and 


ini 


L own nature. 
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said with special propriety, to reveal God as the Father, 
because it* reveals* him as sending»his < Son, tocleanSfe 
the ? mind from every stain, and to replenish it forever 
with the spirit and moral attributes b? it^u|bor,^ 1 S|§fc- 
arate from God this idea of his creating andflralhiing up 
beings after his own likeness, and yoti rob himof the 
paternal character. This relation vanishes, ^||^ wi^ 
it, vanish the glory of the gospel, and the dear&ii%Ofifes 
of the human soul. 

• •• V'Yr :>,<* i - 

. . , :w“\ 

The great use which I would make of the principles 

laid down in this discourse, is to derive from them just 
and clear views of the nature of religion. What then 
is religion ? I answer ; it is not the adoration of a God, 
With whom we have no common properties ; of a dis- 
tinct, foreign, separate being ,• but of an all-communi- 
cating Parent. It recognises and adores God as a be- 
ing, whom we know through our own souls, who has 
made man in his own image, who is the perfection of 
our own spiritual nature, who has sympathies with us as 
kindred beings, who is near us, not in place only like', 
this all surrounding atmosphere, but by spiritual influ- 
ence and love, who looks on us with parental interest, 
and w hose great design it is to communicate to US for-' 
ever, and in freer and fuller streams, his own power, 
goodness, and joy. The conviction of this near arid 
ennobling relation of God to the soul, and of his great 
purposes towards it, belongs to the very essence of true 
religion ; pud true religion manifests itself chiefly and 
most conspicuously in* desirek, hopes, and efforts corres- 
ponding to this truth. It desires andf^scektesupremely 
the assi$til$tioii of tfte ibihd iiip <^od f ; or the, perpetual 
unfolding and enlargement of tfiose powers arid virtues 
by winch it' is ^constituted bis gloriou| ^age. "®The 



mind* in proportion as it is enlightened and penetrated 
% true religion, thirsts and labors for a godlike eleva- 
tion. What else indeed; can it seek, if, this good be 
llNwd^ ,wi|lnp®S: ftljscji ? If I am capable pf receiving 
end ,®|frecraig the jKtellectual and moral glory of piy 
Creator^ what else in comparison shall I desire ? : Shall 
|| deem ; wproper ty in -the outward universe as the! high- 
est gb&d, when I may become partaker of the very 
mind from which it springs, of the prompting love, the 
disposing wisdom, the quickening power, through which 
its order, beauty, and beneficent influences subsist? 
True religion is known by these high aspirations, hopes, 
and efforts. And this is the religion which most truly 
honors God. To honor him, is not to tremble before 
him as an unapproachable sovereign, npr to utter barrel 
.prajtee which leaves us as it found us. It is to become 
what we praise. It is to approach God as an inexhaus- 
tible Fountain of light, power, and purity. It is to feel 
the quickening and transforming energy of his per|j|c- 
tions. It is to thirst for the growth and invigoration of 
the divine principle within us. It is to seek the very 
spirit of God. It is to trust in, to bless, to thank him 
for Ant rich grace, mercy, love, which was revealed and 
'preffted by Jesus Christ, and which proposes as its 
grem|bnd the perfection of the human soul. 

I regard this view of religion as infinitely important. 
Itdoes more than ail things to make our connexion with 
ottr Creator, ennobling and happy ; and in proportion as 
we want it, there is danger that the thought of God may 
itself become the instrument of our degradation. That 
religion, h^s beediso dispensed as to depress the human 
i'negd not tell ydU ; a^d it is a truth, ^hiqh ought 
to be kj||wti, that the greatness of the Deity, when 
separated Ih our thoughts from his parental character, 
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especially tends to crush fiuman energy and hope? To 
a frail dependent creature, an omnipotent Creator easily 
becomes a terror, and his worship easily degenerates 
into servility, ^fllttef^, self-conten|j|^aij|i s^sh^alcl^ 
lation. Religion only ennobles pi, in aS ^f -It re- 
veals to us the tender and intimate cbiime^ion''of God 
with his creatures, and teaches us td vep^ 

greatness which might give alarm, the source df^great 
arid glorious communications to the human soul. ,. You 
cannotfmy hearers, think too highly of the niijeSty of 
God. But let not this majesty sever him frota you. 
Remember, that his greatness is the infinity of attributes 
which yourselves possess. Adore his infinite wisdom ; 
but remember that this wisdom rejoices to diffuse itself, 
and let an exhilarating hope spring up, at the thought of 
the immeasurable intelligence which such a Father irthstS 
communicate to his children. In like mahner adore his 


power. Let the boundless creation fill you with awe 
and 'Admiration of the energy which sustains it. But 
remember that God has a nobler work than the outward 
creation, even the spirit within yourselves ; and that it 
is his purpose to replenish this with his own energy, 
and to crown it with growing power and triumphs over 
the material universe. Above all, adore his unuttmjpble 
goodness. But remember, that this attribute is particu- 
larly proposed to you as your model; that God calls 
you, both by uatiirc and revelation, to a fellowship in 
his philanthropy ; that he has placed you in|sc^gtal rela- ’ 
tions for the very end of rendering you ministers and 
representatives of his benevolence ; that he even sum- 
mons you to espouse and tp advance tB! sublitnest pur- 
pose^ of h%4 goodness, dip' redemption of tl»e human 
race, liy extending the knowledge and powej^; Chris- 
tian *trtHh. ft is through such views, tbit religion 




raisesmp the soul, and bind^man by ennobling bonds 
t^his IVfaker. .... '/*/•' ’ \ ,,- r ... \-y- ; 

To cpipplete my viewalpf this topic, J beg to add am 
i^jKfftant faut^a. have said that thg great wprk of 
rejigujjps ^cpnfon§^nrselves to God, or to unfold the 
divine ISke^efs within; us. Let none infer from this 

t guaggto?‘ ■ that I place religion in unnatural effort, in 
nqj&fgmfter excitements which do not belong to the 
present state, or in anything separate from the clear and 
simple duties of life. I exhort you to no extravagance. 
I reverence human nature too much to do it violence. 
I See tpo much divinity in its ordinary operations, to 
urge on jt a . forced and vehement virtue. To grow in 
the likeness of God, we need not cease to be men. 
This likeness does not consist in extraordinary or mi- 
raculous gifts, in supernatural additions to the soul, or 
in anything foreign to our original constitution ; but in 
our essential faculties, unfolded by vigorous and con- 
scientious exertion in the ordinary circumstances assign- 
ed by God. To resemble our Creator, we need not 
fly from society, and entrance ourselves in lonely con- 
templation and prayer. Such processes might give a 
.feverish strength to one class of emotions, but would 
xesuiyn disproportion, distortion, and sickliness ol mind. 
Ouir proper work is to approach God by the free and 
nhfural unfolding of our highest powers, of understand- 
ing, conscience, love, and the moral will. 

*Shall .| be tpld that by such language, I ascribe to 
nature the effects which can only be wrought in the 
soul bythe Holy Spirit ? I anticipate this objection, 
and wish to meo&it by a simple exposition of my views. 

I would on no account disparage the gracious aids and 
influe nc^,}vhich God imparts to the human soul. The 
pra i se Holy spirit is among the most precious 
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in the sacred volume. Worlds could nottemp*$mb%> 
pa^l with the doctrine of Godfs intimate connexion lyilh 
the mind, and of his free and full communications to' it. 
But these i^ew| are in no respect with wttat 

I have taught of the method, fy.wbich we^re^tfo grow 
in the likeness of God. Scripture and experience con- 
cur in teaching, that by the Holy - Spirf?, W^^re M> 
understand a divipe assistance adapted to b'ilpmoral 
freedom, and accordant with the fundamentaf truth, that 
virtue is the mind’s own work. By the Hdi|| Spirit, I 
understand an aid, which must be gained ancRnade ef- 
fectual by our own activity ; an aid, which no rribre 
interferes with our faculties, than the assistance which 
we receive from our fellow beings ; an aid, Which silently 
mingles and Conspires with all other helps and means 
of goodness ; an aid by which we unfold our natural 
powers in-; a natural order, and by which we are 
strengthened to understand and apply the resources de- 
rived from our munificent Creator. This aid we cannOt 
prize too mncb, or pray for too earnestly. But' where- 
in, let me ask, does it war with the doctrine,’ that God 
is to be approached by the exercise and unfolding bf 
our ‘highest powers and affections, irt the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of human life ? ' 

I repeat it, to resemble our Maker we need not qilar- 
rel with our nature or our lot. Our present state, ’imftie 
up, as it is, of aids arid trials, is worthy of God, and 
may be used throughout to assimilate us to f^pi. For 
example* our domestic ties, the relations Of. neighbour- 
hood and country, the daily interchanges of thoughts 
and feelings, the daily occasions of ktedness, the daily 
daimPof;g|ant and suffbyihg* these and the other cir- 
cumstances of our social state, 'fb^thof^st^^ereligid 
school for that benevolence fe iyvh3ch is G<^gs briefest 
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attribute ; and we should make a sad exchange, by sub- 
stituting for these natural aids, any self-invented artifi- 
cial means of sanctity. ‘"Christianity, our great guide 
^God, neyer^leadi: us away from the path of nature, 
and.; 1 jqevei^fyars. with the unsophisticated dictates of 
conscience. We approach our Creator by every right 

t ertieja ©f the .powers ho gives us. Whenever we in- 
jorale the Understanding by honestly and resolutely 
seeking truth, and by withstanding whatever might warp 
the judgliffent ; whenever we invigorate the conscience 
by following it in opposition to the passions ; whenever 
W6 receive a blessing gratefully, bear a trial patiently, 
or encounter peril or scorn with moral courage ; when- 
ever we perform a disinterested deed ; whenever we 
lift up the heart in true adoration to God j* whenever 
,^n§War against a habit or desire which is strengthening 
itself against our higher principles ; whenever we think, 
speak, or act, with moral energy, and resolute devotion 
to duty, be the occasion ever so humble, obscure, famil- 
iar ; then the divinity is growing within us, and we are 
ascending towards our Author. True religion thus 
blends itself with co'mmon life. We are thus to draw 
high to God, without forsaking men. We are thus, 
w|thout parting with our human nature, to clothe our- 
se&s with the divine. 


IJpviews on the great subject of this discourse have 
uow beeji given., 1 shall close with a brief considera- 
tion of a lew objections, in the course of which I shall 
offer south views of the Christian ministry, which this 
occasion and the^tate of the world, seem to roc to de- 
mand.-— I anticipate from som# an objection to this dis- 
course, drawn as they will say from experience. 1 may 
be told, have talked of the godlike capacities of 
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human nature, and have spoken of man as a divinity; 
anywhere, it will be aske<J, are the warrants of this 
high estimate of our race ? I may be told that, I dream, 
and that I haye^ peopled the worl^fwith tjm creatures 
of my lonely imagination. What ! Is it only in dreams, 
that beauty aqd loveliness have beamed oj» me from the 


human countenance, that I have heard tones of kind^i 
ness, which have thrilled through my heart, that I have 
found sympathy in suffering, and a sacred joyjp j|iend- 
ship ? Are all the great and good mem of 'past ag^' 
only dreams? Are such names as Moses, Socrates, 
Paul, Alfred, Milton, only the fictions of 1 my disturbed ^ 
slumbers ? Are the great deeds of history, the discover 
ries of philosophy, the creations of genius, only visions ? 
Oh! no. 1 dojiot dream when I speak of the divine 
capacities of human nature. It is a real page in* 
which I read of patriots and martyrs, of Fenelon and 
Howard, of Hampden and Washington. And telling 
not that these were prodigies, miracles, immeasurably > 
separated from their race ; for the very reverence, which 
has treasured up and hallowed their,, memories, the very 
sentiments of admiration and love with which the|r 
names are now heard, show that the principles of their 
greatness are diffused through all your breasts. The ; 
germs of sublime virtue are scattered liberally otjjour 
earth. How often have I seen in the obscurity Qfffib- 
mestic life, a strength of love, of endurance, of' pious 
trust, of virtuous resolution, which in-£ pub|$c sphere 
would have attracted public homage. I cannot but pity 
the mcfti, who recognises nothing godlike in his own 
nature. I see the marks of God in? the heavens and 
the earth 5 hut how mudfynore in a liberal intellect, in 
magnanimity, in imconquerabl&TeqtitiiSe, in a philan- 
thropy which forgives every^yvrbng, andaSPhich never 
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despairs of the cause of Christ and human virtife, do 
and I must reverence human nature. Neither the 
sneers of a worklk skepticism, nor the groans, of a 
gloomy theology, disturb my faith in its godlike powers 
and tendencies. Iknow how it is despised, how it has 
been oppres*d, f how civil and religious establishments 
1|§Lve for ages conspired to crush it. I know its histqjy. 
I shut my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crimed 
I understand the proofs, by which despotism demon-' 
'spates, that man is a wild beast, in want of a master, 
and only safe in chains. But injured, trampled on, and 
sdSrned as our nature is, I still turn to it with intense 
sympathy and strong hope. The signatures of its origin 
and its end are impressed too deeply to be ever wholly 
effaced. I bless it for its kind affections, for its strong 
and tender love. I honor it for its struggles against 
oppression, for its growth and progress under the weight 
of so many chains and prejudices, for its achievements 
in science and art, and still more for its examples of 
heroic and saintly virtue. These arc marks of a divine 
origin and the pledges of a celestial inheritance ; and I 
thfmk God that my own lot is bound up with that of 
the human race. 

* t another objection starts up. It may be said, 
w these views to be true ; are they fitted for the 
? fitted to act on common minds? They may 
he prized by men of cultivated intellect and taste ; but 
cash the multitude understand them ? Will the multi- 
tude feel them ? On whom has a minister to act ? 
Oh men iioftmersed in business, and buried in the flesh ; 
oii toen, whose whole power of thought has been spent 
on pleasure or gain; on men, chained by habit, and 
wedded ta , sin. Sooner may adamant be riven by a 
child’s toudjjferfhau the human heart be pierced by re- 
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fined and elevated sentiment. Gross instrumcnteMwill 
alone aet on gross minds. Men sleep, and nothing hut 
thunder, nothing but flashes from the everlasting fire of 
hell, will thoroughly wake them.’ % 

I have all along felt that such objections* would be 
made to the views I have urged. But ^they do not 
moye me*,) I answer, that I think these views singularly 
adapted to the pulpit, and I think them full of power. 
The objection is that they are refined. But see God 
accomplishing his noblest purposes by,; what may 
called refined means. All the great agents of nature, 
attraction, heat, and the principle of life* are refiiifjii, 
spiritual, invisible, acting gently, silently, imperceptibly; 
and yet brute matter feels their power, and is trans- 
formed by them into surpassing beauty. The electric 
fluid, unseen, unfelt, and everywhere diffused, is infi« 
nitely more efficient, and ministers to infinitely nobler 
productions, than when it breaks forth in thunder. 
Much less can I believe, that in the moral world, noise, 
menace, and violent appeals to gross passions, to fear 
and selfishness, are God’s chosen means of calling forth 
spiritual life, beauty, and greatness. ■ It is seldom that 
human nature throws off-all susceptibility of grateful and 
generous impressions, all sympathy with superior virtue; 
and here are springs and principles to which a gcnetbus 
teaching, if simple, sincere, and fresh from the Hu^ 
may confidently appeal. ’ .«• 

It is said, men cannot understand the yieiys whicl% 
seem to me so precious. This objection ! am anxiou^ 
to repel, for the cottimon intellect has been grievously 
kept down and wronged through the belief of its inca- 
pacity. The pulpit would do more good, were not the 
mass of men looked upon add ^treated as children- 
Happily for the race, the time is passing w&ay, ip which 
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intellect was thought the monopoly of a few, *and,the 
majorityjyere given over to hopeless ignorance.' Science 
isTeavipg her solitudes to enlighten the multitude* 
How muc^^more may religious teachers' take courage 
to speak to men on subjects, which are nearer to them, 
than the properties arid laws of matter, I mean their 
own souls. The multitude, you say, want capacity to 
receive great truths relating to their spiritual nature. 
But what, let me ask you, is the Christian religion? 
S^piritual system, intended to turn men’s minds upon 
t||%iselves,, to frame them to watchfulness over thought, 
itf&gination, arj(d passion, to establish them in an inti- 
macy with their own souls. What are all the Christian 
virtues, which men are exhorted to love and seek ? I 
answer, pure and high motions or determinations of the 
mind. That refinement of thought, which, I am told, 
transcends the common intellect, belongs to the very 
essence of Christianity. In confirmation of these views, 
the human mind seems to me to be turning itself more 
and ’more inward, and to be growing more alive to its 
own woTth, and its capacities of progress. The spirit 
of education shows this, and so does the spirit of free- 
'donf. There is a spreading conviction that man was 
* made for % higher purpose than to be a beast of burden, 
hr at creature of sense. The divinity is stirring within 
th&’ human breast, and demanding a culture and a lib- 
erty Worthy of the child of God. Let religious teaching 
correspomk to this advancement of the mind. Let it 
rise above the technical, obscure, and frigid theology 
which, his come down to us from times of ignorance, 
superstition, and slavery. Let it penetrate the. human 
sotil, and reveal it to itself. No preaching, I believe, 
is so intelligible', as that which is true to human nature, 
and helps to read their own spirits. 
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But the objection which I have stated n6t Onlyl^Pe^ 
sehtsfinen asincapable of understanding, but still more 
of. being moved, quickened, sanctified,' and saved, by 
such views' as I have given. If by thijjit objection 
nothing more is meant, than, that these viewk are not 
alone or of themselves sufficient, I shall not dispute it; 
for true, and glorious as they are, they do not constitute 
the whole truth, and I do not expect great moral 
effects from narrow and partial views of' our nature, 
have, spoken of the godlike capacities of the 
But other and very different elements enter into €le 
human being. Man has animal propensities as well’d® 
intellectual and moraf powers. He has a body as well 
as mind. He has passions to war with reason, and self- 
love with conscience. He is a free being, and a tempt- 
ed being, and, thus constituted he may and does sin, 
and often sins grievously. To such a - being, religion, 
or virtue, is a conflict, requiring great Spiritual effort, 
put forth in Habitual watchfulness and prayer ; and all 
the motives are needed, by which force and constancy 
may be communicated to the will. I exhort not the 
preacher, to talk perpetually of man as ‘ made but a lit- 
tle lower than the angels.’ I would not narrow him to 
any class of topics. Let him adapt himself to Cur whole 
and various nature. Let him summon to his aid .all 
the powers of this world, and the world to come. .Let 
him bring to bear on the conscience and the heart, God’s 
milder and more awful attributes, the promises and 
threatenings of the divine word, the lessons of history, 
the warnings of experience. Let the wages of sin here 
and hereafter be taught clearly and earnestly. But 
amidst the various motives to spiritual effort, which be- 
long to the minister, none are more quickening than 
those drawn from the soul itself, and from God’s desire 
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and gprpose to. exalt it, by every aid consistent with its. 
freedom., ^ These views j conceive are to. mix Mg&hafj, 
others, and without,, them all others fail to promote a 
generous virtue. Is- it said, that the minister’s proper 
work is, to preach Christ and not the dignity of human 
nature ? I answer, that Christ’s greatness is manifest- 
ed in. the greatness of *the nature which he was, sent to 
redeem ; and that his chief glory consists in this, that 
he came to, restore God’s image where it was obscured 
b tl iffaced, and tp. gjye an everlasting impulse and life 
tcrlyhat is divine within us. Is it said, that the malig- 
td^of sin is to be the minister’s great theme? I an- 
s\y|r, that this malignity can only be understood and felt, 
when sin is viewed as the ruin of God’s noblest work* 
as darkening a light brighter than the sun, as carrying 
discord, bondage, disease, and death into a mind framed 
for perpetual progress towards its Author. Is it said, 
that terror is the chief instrument of ’saving the soul ? 
I answer, that if by terror, be meant a rational and mor- 
al fear, a conviction and dread of the unutterable evil 
incurred by a mind which wrongs, betrays, and destroys 
itself, then I am the last to deny its importance. But 
a fear like this, which regards the debasement of the 
sdul’Sas the greatest of evils, is plainly founded upon and 
proportioned to our conceptions of the greatness of our 
nature. The more common*- terror, excited by vivid 
images of torture and bodily pain, is a very questionable 
means of virtue. When strongly awakened, it general- 
ly injures the character, breaks men into cowards and 
slaves* brings, the intellect to cringe before human au- 
thority, makes man abject before his Maker, and, by a 
natural (taction of the mind, often terminates in a pre- 
sumptuous confidence, altogether distinct from virtuous 
self-respect^ jand singularly hostile to the unassuming, 
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charita&le spirit of Christianity. The 
pathe^trive^ito fortify the soul against 
.riian^ to bow it .to . their mastery, teaching it to.idread 
nothing, iq comparison with sin, and^to dread ^id as the 
ruin of a noble nature. ' '• /'•■-V- 

Men, I repeat it, are to be quickeried and- raised by 
appeals to their highest principles. Even, the convicts 
of d prison may be touched by kindness* generosity, and 
especially by a tone, look, and address, expressing-h op e, 
aridfespect for their nature. ri^Wfthat^edocjffl^ 
of ages has been, that terror, restraint, and bondag^ire 
the chief safeguards of* human virtue and peace. 9ftht; 
we have begun to learn that affection; confidence^Te- 
Spect, and freedom are mightier as well as nobler agents. 
Men can be wrought upon by generous influences. I 
would that this truth were better understood by religi- 
ous teachers. From the pulpit generous influences too 
.^seldom proceed. * In the church men too seldom hear a 
Voice to quicken and exalt them. Religion, Speaking 
through her. public organs, seems often to forget her 
natural tone of elevation. The character of God, the 
principles of his government, his relations to the human 
family,- the purposes for which he brought us into being, 
the nature which he has given us, and the condition in 
which he has placed us, these and the like topics, though 
the- sublimest which can*enter the mind, are nbt in- 
frequently so set forth as tonarrow and degrade the 
hearers, disheartening and oppressing with gloom; the 
timid and- sensitive^ and infecting coarser minds with 
the imhaUoWied^apttit preemption, and 

(^elusive > .{lj^e)lsnbll'’to'rthe , ' T know, 

and rejoiop ^,know, that preaching in its wots^Torms 
does good ; lor so bright arid piercing is the light of 
Christianity, that it penetratesina measure the thirik- 
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he goody £ also know^ andLj^^^ > 
. . ... leep convictions, $d I not Saftthlt 

— ! ereqmre$ it* elevation, moregenerous 

the teachers.of religion. . >y^. - 

,J I.conchlde with saying, let. the minister cherish a 
own- nature* .Let him never despise 
,*« its most Forbidding forms. Let hin^delight 
m manife|tations. Let him hold 

»at qualifications |or his^ofl^ei a 
, !%|reathe^ of > the Jiuman soul, that f&d»/ 
i$f feffleath *he perisft&g body^ Sheath the, 
of the laborer, beneath the rags and ignorance 
ot $ie poor, beneath the vices of the sensual and selfish, 
and discerns in the depths of the soul a divine principle, 
^ jUight, which mly yet break forth 

ihemmV in the kingdom of, God. Let 
kw$ken in men a consciousness of th$ 
he ^^te^reasure witpi^hetn, a oonsdiofisness of nos* 
so ? si tfg > v hat is of more worth than the outward universe, 
l^e^hbpfe give life to all his labors. Let him speak to 
bf&M&s J*> hfings Jiherplly giftedi and made for God. 

s 4eqk. round on a congregation witli the 
encouragfij^ trust, that he hgs hearers prepared to re? 

$£«uppje, unaffected utterance of great troth* 
an&$|^h£ nollesi/^oikings of his oik mind. Let him 
for tl»bae,:%,.whom. the divine nature is 
- J' fyy f the passions. Let him;, sympathise 
^th t^se, ju whom i| begins ta;$truggle| to 
idn;, : t^ ;: thixst for a^wilfe. iLet.him guide 
" hi^^aud diviner virtue ^se,.in whoip 
, . t^fljjtn., Let , him strive^ infuse coOi> 
trult, and ati ig&exible. witfejfc 
foJSi 1 their ownf" per%etioi»i^ In one | 
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terr^ijf^tbeology. I^iJiot #?_ ^ 
all ^^ 0 ' made bettfer^l am .m ftom helteying. 
o fi j e& isj to act oh free. beings>;^who after 

te whin e^themselves ; who have-^poww^to wipistmi|*| 

foreign agency ; who jre tyjjfe 

preaching, but by thdiffown prayers and ^1, 
believe that such h minister will 'W* benefactor bey^id 
all praise toi^& lhiman soul. I believe, and kpow, J»at 
those, #^1 admit his influence, he wdl.work 
" cicely, ^powerfuUfe|Ioriously> His,|inc|iQn ls^he sub- 
lijnest iihder heayhn ; hnd|»s yeward^ift be. a growmg 
power of spreading truth, virtue* m$rat sttength* mve, 
' ^nd happiness, without limit, VtjtQd without^nd,^^..*-.;;;;. 
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LUKE IV.,42. . 

1U8 WORD WAS WITH FOWEB. . 

are assembled to set apart and cbijlecrate this 
building to the education of teachers of the Christian 
refisruM& Regjjrdihg, as we do, this religion as God’s 
;hest^rft, r to mankind, we look on these simple walls, 
reared for this htd^ and benevolent work, with an in-v 
terekt^wbicltfindre splendid edifices, dedicated to inferior 
purposes, Would fail to inspire. We thank God for the 
zdff which 1 has erected them. We thank him for the 
hope, that here will be. trained, and heiice will go forth, 

* ahle mrnisters of the New Testament.-' God accept 
dur pnerin^ tfi^d fulfil our trust. May fie shed on this 
spol^h^cdpioiis^pw 'pf his grace, and compass it with 
hia^fiWpf as with a shield. 

eiad do- We > devote this building? How 
m^ thl^end be accomplished? These questions will 
g^ci' our pKes^il. reflections., 

■A.bas.jandPfi this edifice .<^edipated ? The answer 
• to th^^® i||gp^be gjivenin various^rms, or 

of oiie,lvljichj froh^^compreli^ 

sivciifi!»jfan<t1nrinorfar»( , .f*. will be acknowledged to lie- 




heart,' onmotal andriligious 4t^i } 4te^s»| 
t^|)rfegeiier is ^cken^.^M^al'^i^^tMiptdW 
tKe ikme Strong action jn 

thought ahd^eling ii^e tninif|er, creattifg forMfe? 
an appropriate expression, and propagating hselftt^kfe* 
bearer. WfcOtthis pdwer is, all men ttnderstancl by^|S£> 
|ier^ij«e; v All know, how the 
diSjpfenseid hy dWer^ lips ■; hpw doctripes,^ 

,; Kfe /firom an6ther ; arrest attention, 

^^e' ; |t"hew;4pr4ng to thesoukfein declaiii^ thi^o^er 
|p bl'thftvj^eat object of a rtlieplpgical ihstitifflOny l an- 
• nounceno discovery. I say uothingnew.' BitWhis truth, 
%Kke ; .nM^^ot,^ers is too often acknowledgM;^ 

■ sighted. % bpeds td lilbrought out, to be ma^i |rbttii- 

■ i^^tob||l«iothelivingj guiding prineip^pifeda^ation 

to ^**cbtnrnnnlcated by theojogicak? instittttiqns. 

1 To impart knowledge is indeed their indisptehsabte,tldty, 
but, not their whole, nor most arduous,,. nor highlit wdik. 

V* 'iL.i' j*'i- i—.j .1 ■. .1 .'iMstsi . 


j Knot^dge w^the means, - power 

of ho^Toice ‘ Jtw^L 
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ft*cho, yjpyrHfessn 
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ft cojafies^in 




iiitfi -‘strife and utter^ic^. ;H|s 

,%hifij^sh^^%i^e,:p|iills his hea^rl> aiid tlle^ 
, ro.'^|^ lli ch 1 '4je.is charg^lhp less he , 
f$*ta$frneii’s sotjlsi; We want * 
. We $tjant force Of thought, feejt^ 

_ 'Wha^proets it to arm illd^ipilwilh 

weapons of. hhayeniy tetnper* Ojgless his hands be nerved 
- lift wield them svith vigor and success ? . The wordof Gcd 
‘ ; q«ick r and^owerful, juad sharper’ than any 
■ when Mbmitted to him who 
'kin^*ed ttfefgy*. it-does npt and cannot penetruo 
•’’“Hliiid. v, Power is 4he attrihiiVe, which Clowns all a 

■ - -t : M s ■ ■ 



accomplish 


, _ ... Seats..- It Is the centre and gra. 

;> i^ wMph .all his studies, meditations and praters 
. it hnd without which his office ’ becomes a ! 

%|| :#4; #phow, vj And ypt how sfMom is it distinctly 
a^d-'eatg^tly pr^psed as the chief $alificmion for the 
'jtow. seldom do we meet it? How., 
ofish^e^ j|^ig^ing repSmd u^of a child’s arrows’iffiot* 
adanjanty How often dece it se^jn 
We do* not see the earnestness of real 
warfa^5 } |f|iipn bent On the accomplishment of a great 
gc^iij powerful ministers, not graceful de- 

cIaimhWr J^*legaht essayisf^ but men fitted to act on 

vn r» Wi tr a „ * • ** 


-r , .-**• •:•■■ - l «i society. 

ifcSaid Iha^tfe';. communication of power is, the 


a ^. institution. Let not this 

I, mean by it, as you mustmave seen, 

wver from that which ministers once 

^ ' ; ... ' 

wfcpfvsume stUi cpVet^ v T'|iefc have been 
itd><c j j p gy were*jrivals in dpafi n > on with. 
^ijftSflntice even t&wered aboit^he diadem?' 
rfest, totting Gdd*s wanton the people, and 
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time 




: of usurpation, was&ble to persuario. uieilv 
^erlastin^doom hung on his nklfMfri an^eVeSPBd®^ 
cefeded iiT^tablishing^ sway fl^^^^jdtferocibusu 
spirits, Wffith reVolted a^ainst* all othj^^ntip^ Thi&, 
power, edited to b&rbSrou$times, and, 'ab'^#»#'.l^«igin||g 
a ^alutarj^element of Society ihfude* laWlessages, has 
been shaken almost everjWhereby ther prepress 1 ef in- 
t>illec#f Jsid in Protestant’ countries, it* openly repria- 
batedand^renouftced.^lt is 'i&tr to reestablish; th38y|that 
theWwa®#have beeh&rearedj ^e^lf^t^^t thfey^pje 
to be bulwarks againstits encronehtireitts, and that they 
are to serid forth infldehces moro* and m0fWh#4d#$to. 
every form- of" .4^V ^ 

; Am I tdld that this kind of ]»dWei^iS n<^ s6^ ihliei^aaad 
so 'Contemned, that to disclaim or to oppose it’seems a 
words T- 4L should rejoice loyieldvo^felf to this 
belief;# ?®ut tmha^ply tbaism^enslaymg and-degrading 
power may grow up under Protestants as under Catholic 
^titutionsr. y In all ageawad%il churches^erroreonfers 
a^eroeitdnm influence On Jbim whO ca^|rNiSi^ and 
though this instrument, the Protestant minisfer, whilst 


disclaiming Papal pretensions, is able, if sa pinded, to 
bbild upW k s^rifual deS|?otisni. That is^liof «nb- 
jugatingthcmiad should he ; tod froqly iUs^d^d drendful- 

ly T perl«r^i-4^ ; cannotj|i^der^wl^W®^^ s ^h'f* ,ia ^ 

is required to spread 'it 
minds and hard hearts are 

6f torture, The progress of in telligence is hi^donmed- 
ly harrowing the power, which gains by 

exceStHye appeals to. gphta; fears, means 

destroyed it^Jor aPwff tire’ intellai ^ eyw ^ 'Piotestant . 
I;bu^tries, ^%xerted itself fcompaptjyol^gie pn reli- 
gion : ; £m^, |^bran^t; be^^ng « paSjjiWe, servile state of 
anind, th^pft^cher^so disposed, , |j»d«^j^^®culty 
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teacher, 
struc ted that 
" lp ere 

vigorqi 




inllpaphi- some, if not many spirits, by terror. Thp, 


ppwer ore mournful, on the 
,The Ijmnie-smitten hearer, in- 
ly is to be found in bowing." to ah.un- 
and too agitated for deliberate and 
resigns himself a passive subject to 
his spbitual, guides* and receives a faith by which he: is 
debas^^.lNO^^PgS^the teacher escape unhurt ; . for all 
US 9 d^|shM^' 4 d^s' understandings begets, in him who 
pS|n^ises dread# .and resistance of the truth which 
threatens, its,. subfStsion. Hence. ministers, have so 
Qf^cl faU^l^ bebincl their .age, and been the chief foes 
of. the. master spirits who have improved the worl<L 
Thtp bave^felf ^heif power totter at the tread of an 
independent thinker. By a kind of instinct, they have 
fought against thelight, before wbiich the shades of 
supferifi^m were vanishing, phd hire .re ceived their 
punishifrent in the darkness and degradation of their 
own minds. such poorer as we have described, we 
do ndf^dicali^these walls. .We would not-irain here, 
if we cottld;* agents of terror, to shake weak nerves, 
to disease Ifiie imagination, |o lay a spell on men’s 
faculde# tq miard. a creed by fires more consuming 
than those Dibich burnt on Sinai. Believing that this 
m Rth fU feo#dnmmian is among ' the chief Obstructions 
to ati^^i^bldnnd^akh, and abhorring tyranny in, the 
P^t ds f^iy asT on 'ffee throne, we would consecrate 
tln# 0d|i||e lo the ^subversion, not the participation, of 
t hiS’^j^foaaa^poWer. ■ • ' v-;: ' 

1 mean by the power which 
this ' a inti to coihmunii^p ? I mean 

IMM^^^p^mlHgeht^nd free be$|y>y weans 
pr^pejfi^di^tlf^ir nature!* 4 -I m«|^*.p^gir hi call into 
healthpii^jftik^'tkpHaitellcot, conseiftfl^e^|^5«ons, and 
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ier^teid .^K^d^ornfe I; _ 

his ^o|^ r inS^&[id ' . intellectual 
|omqa^j||^'4i8^wp^h ; that a twe,o(f®ya4a§d Wr 
fuii()n1|I®ttit! jphrvade his _ efforts ;. i)i^..wrofWiDg his 
J<)«tStoli hl9 cause - he shou|«ji 

arid sl«^% concentrate on y^eaJfer^ail the in^^ces 
which consist with t^_morM,|re^tft. ^5fc '.'?v 

Every ..View .which^ei; cap tgi|c • of.;t|ib' 

|e&ch usftftat' xirithirig than jh^, whjgte^ amouiit^fijf 

pd^er in the individual can satisfy ffectemattds. . 
learne if wl^cdhsider, first, the weight a# grsfieiir, of 
t ih^p|^v^ieh^)aiij^r is.te iUustt%^ entice. 

and Father^ Eternal, 

S fhMe plaise no tongue ® or angels^^n ^ortli^ 

st forth! ^He s is to speaj of \ the soul, ? tl|a| ray pf the 
Sjivinity, .^he ‘partaker God’s, o\yn ^nnaor^ity, to 

which th^^utward univerle was made to minisier,and 
which, if true to itself, wih one day .he 'clad a beau- 


scenery new wears. He; is to speak, thi^^orJa 

cmly, butd^v^bIe and^Wea|yail|( ’ J 
qjf a world too spiritual for the fleshly 
wifli 'a ^esagelfhd earnest 
l^Peneej^d purified mind, i H^'hos 
df lpis^perfeCtion, of the loye whi^ 
veraat'^^nCr and. to fellow b ‘ 
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mSlk^s all other calamities unworthy of the name. He 
is to treat, hot o&ifliidinary life, nor of the most distin- 

'history, but of God’s super- 
natural interpositions ; of his most sensible and immedi- 
iKte providence ; of men inspired - and empowered to 
work the triost important revolutions in society ; and es- 
pecially of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the theme of 
prophecy, the revealer of grace and truth, the saviour 
front sin, the conqueror of death, who hath left us an 
example ofimmaculate virtue, whose love passe th know- 
ledge, and whose history, combining the strange and 
touching contrasts of the cross, the resurrection, and a 
heavenly throne, surpasses all other records in interest 
and grandeur; He has to speak, not of transitory con- 
cerns, but of happiness and misery transcending in dura- 
tion and degree the most joyful and suffering condition 
of the present state. He has to speak of the faintly 
shadowed, but solemn consummation of this world’s 
eventful history ; of the coming of the Son of Man, the 
resurrection, the judgment, the retributions; of the last 
day. Here are subjects of intense interest. They claim 
and should ' ball forth the mind’s whole power, and are 
infinitely wronged when uttered with cold lips and from 
an unmdved heart. . 

If jye next consider the effects, which, through these 
truths, the minister is to produce, we shall see that his 
fiu|$tion demands and should be characterised by power. 
I hb ffrst purpose pf a minister’s function, which, is to 
enlight^yjt^:;l||^erstanding on the subject of religion, 
is fpf all religious truth is not obvious, 

irresistible evidence, so that a 
glafi% prtSot^ht will give fhe hearer possession of the 
teachdi^im|iid. wfe^ometimes talk, indeed, of the sim- 
ldicity:wfir 61 igldh,|^® it were ,,$s easy as a cibpd’s book, 
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as if it might be taught with as little labor a^ the al- 
phabet. But all analogy /orbids ustp;believe, thaf'the 
sublimest truths can be imparted or gained w%h little 
thought or effort, and the prevalent ignorance confirms 
this presumption. Obstacles neither few nor small to % 
clear apprehension of religion, are found in the invisible- 
ness of its objects ; in the disproportion between the 
Infinite Creator and the finite mind ; in the proneness 
of human beings to judge of superior natures by their 
ow n, and to transfer to the spiritual vyorld the properties 
of matter and the affections of sense ; in the perpetual 
pressure of outward things upon the attention ; in the 
darkness which sin spreads over the intellect ; in the 
ignorance which yet prevails in regard to the human 
mind; and, though last not least, in the errors and| super- 
stitions which have come down to us from past ages, 
and which exert an unsuspected power on our whole 
modes of s. religious thinking. These obstacles are 
strengthened by the general indisposition to investigate 
religion frq$iy, and thoroughly. The tone of authority 
with which it has been taught, the terror and obscure 
phraseology in which it has been shrouded, and the un- 
lovely aspect whieh it has been made to wear, have con- 
curred to repel from it deliberate and earnest attention, 
and to reconcile men to a superficial, mode of thinking 
which they would scorn on every other subject. Add:to 
this, that early inculcation and frequent rfepetitia^f 
religipn, % making it familiar, expose it to neglect. The 
result of nil these unfavorable influences^ii^^ptieligious 
truth is more, indistinctly apprehended, iimpr^shadowy 
find unreal to the multitude, than ppy other ttuthi and, 
unhappily, this, remark applies with alipdit equal truth 
to all ranks Of society and 111 orders^of intellect. » The 
loose* ge ncj eptkms of CJuistianity which prevail among 
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the high as well as the low, do not deserve the' name of 
knowledge. The loftiest minds among us seldom put 
forth their strength on the very subject, for which 
intelligence was especially given. A great revolution 
■>is heeded here. The human intellect is to be brought 
ter act on religion with new power. It ought to prose- 
cute thi^ inquiry with an intensenoss, with which no 
other subject is investigated. And does it require no 
energy in the teacher^ to avvaken this power and 
earriestnesrof thought in others, to bring religion be- 
fore the intellect as its worthiest object, to raise men’s 
traditional; lifeless, superficial faith into deliberate pro- 
found conviction ? 

1H r That the ministry should be characterised by power 
and energy, will be made more apparent, if we consider 
that it is instituted to quicken, not only the intellect 
but the conscience ; to enforce the obligations, as well 
as illustrate the' truth of religion. It is an important 
branch of the minister’s duty, to bring home the general 
principles of duty to the individual mind f: to turn it 
upon itself ; to rouse it to a resolute, impartial survey of 
its Whole responsibilities and ill deserts. And is not 
energy needed to break through the barriers of pride 
and self-love, and to place the individual before a tribu- 
nal in his own breast, as solemn and searching as that 
which awaits him at the last day ? It is not indeed so 
di#Sult to rouse, in the timid and susceptible, a morbid 
susceptibility of conscience, to terrify weak people into 
the ide%. thfrt Afepy are to answer for sins inherited from 
the firsjpinen pair; and eu tailed upon them by a stern 
necesSffy. , But this* feverish action of the conscience is 
its^aknesS, not its strength; and the. teacher who 
would -rouse the moral sense to discriminating judg- 
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ment and healthful -feeling, has need of a vastly higher 
kind of power than is required to darken and, disease it. 

Another proof that the ministry should be characteris- 
ed by power, is given to us by the consideration, that it 
is intended to act on the affections ; to exhibit* religion 
in its loveliness and venerableness, as well as in its truth 
and obligation ; to concentrate upon it .all the strength 
of moral feeling. The Christian teacher has a great 
work to do in the human heart. Bis function has, for 
its highest aim, to call forth towards God the profound- 
est awe, attachment, trust, and joy, of which human 
nature. is capable. Religion demands, that He who is 
supreme in the universe, should fep. supreme in the hu- 
man soul. God, to whom belongs the mysterious and 
incommunicable attribute of Infinity ; who is the ful- 
ness and source of life and thought, of beauty and pow- 
er, of lov© .and happiness ; on whom we depend more in- 
timately than the stream on the fountain, or the plant on 
the earth in which it is rooted, — this Great Being ought 
to call forth peculiar emotions, and to move and sway 
the soul, as he pervades creation, with unrivalled en- 
ergy, It is his distinction, that he unites in his nature 
infinite majesty and infinite benignity, the most awful 
with the most endearing attributes, the tenderest rela- 
tions to the individual with the grandeur of the universal 
sovereign ; aud, through this nature, he is fitted to act 
on the mind as no other being can, — to awaken a love 
more intense, a veneration more profound, a sensibility 
of which the soul knows not its capacity uutil 4 it is pene- 
trated and touched by God. ^ To Jjring Re created 
mind into living union with the Infinite Mind, so^that it 
shall respond to him through its whole” ’’'Being, is the 
noblest function, which this harmonious and .beneficent 
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universe perform^. For this, revelation was given. For 
this, tlie ministry was instituted. The Christian teach- 
er is to make more audible, and to interpret the Voice, in 
which the beauty and awfulness of nature, the heav- 
ens, the earth* fruitful seasons, storms and thunders, 
recall men to their Creator. Still more, he is to turn 
them to the clearer, milder, more attractive splendors, 
in which the Divinity is revealed by Jesus Christ. His 
great purpose, I repeat it, is, to give vitality to the 
thought of God in the human mind ; to make his pre- 
sence felt ; to make him a reality, and the most powerful 
reality to the soul. And is not this a work* requiring 
energy of thought and utterance ? Is it easy, in a world 
ofihatter and sense, amidst crowds of impressions rush- 
ing in from abroad, amidst the constant and visible agen- 
cy of second causes, amidst the anxieties, toils, pleasures, 
dissipations, and competitions of life, in the stir and 
bustle of society, and in an age when luxury wars with 
spirituality, and the developement of hature’s resources is 
turning men’s trust from the Creator, — is it easy, amidst 
these gross interests and distracting influences, to raise 
men’s minds to the invisible Divinity, to fix impressions 
of God deeper and more enduring than those which are 
received from all other beings, to make him the supreme 
object, spring, and motive of the soul? 

We have seen how deep and strong are the affections 
whlijjjit the minister is to awaken towards God. But 
strength * of religious impression is not his whole work. 
Front the j^parfentions of our nature, this very strength 
ha? its d^^rs. Religion, in becoming fervent, often 
becomes morbid. It is the minister’s duty to inculcate 
a piety characterised by wisdom as much as by warmth ; 
to mediate, if I may so speak, between the reason and 
the affections, so that, with joint energy and ju blessed 
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harmony, they may rise together and qffer up the undi- 
vided soul to God. Whoever understands the strength 
of emotion in man’s nature, and how hardly the balance 
of the soul is preserved, need not be told of the ardu- 
ousness of this work. Devout people, through love of 
excitement, and through wrong views of the love of God, 
are &pt to cherish the devotional fefelings, at the expense, 
if not to the exclusion, of other parts of our nature. 
They seem to imagine that piety, like the Upas tree, 
makes a desert where it grows ; that the mind, if not 
the body, needs a cloister. The natural movements of 
the soul are repressed; the social affections damped; the 
grace, and Ornament, and innocent exhilarations of life 
frowned upon ; and a gloomy, repulsive religion is cilffi- 
vated, which, by way of compensation for its privations, 
claims a monopoly of God’s favor, abandoning all to his 
wrath vtdio will not assume its own sad livery and echo 
*i<£ own sepulchral tones. Through such exhibitions, re- 
li^ion has lost its honor; and though the most ennobling 
of all sentiments, dilating the soul with vast thoughts and 
an unbounded hope, has been thought to contract aiid 
degrade it. The minister is to teach an earnest but en- 
lightened religion ; a piety, which, far from wastiiig or 
eradicating, will protect, nourish, freshen the minjPsr 
various^ affections .and powers; which will add fofflptf 
reasdu, as well as ardor to the heart ; Which will aylnee 
bind us to Gpd, and cement and multiply our ties mpnr 
fanriUes/our country, and mankind ; wlnc1iyvin|feignten 
the relish of* life’s pleasures, tyhilst i| kihdf# an tin- 
' quehchahlefhirst for a purer happiness jK tb^fpNo chime. 
Religion do^jj i nof mautilate oiir |Miot lay 

waste our human interests and affectio4?> ^hat if 'mAy 
erect ?or God a throne amidst cheerless alid solitary 
ruins, bi% widens thg^fange dfsthought, feeling, and 
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enjoyment. Such is religion ; and the Christian ministry, 
having for its end the communication of this healthful, 
well-proportioned, and all-comprehending piety, demands 
every energy of thought, feeling, and utterance, which 
the individual can bring to the work. 

,The time would fail me to speak of the other affec- 
tions and sentiments which the ministry is instituted to 
excite and cherish, and I hasten to another object of the 
Christian teacher, which, to those who know themselves, 
will -peculiarly illustrate the power which his office de- 
mands. It is his duty to rouse men to self-conflict, to 
warfare with the evil in their own hearts. This is in truth 
the supreme evil. The sorest calamities of life, sickness, 
P0|erty, scorn, dungeons, and death, form a less amount 
of desolation and suffering than is included in that one 
word, sin — in revolt from God, in disloyalty to conscience, 
in the tyranny of the passions, in the thraldom of the 
soul’s noble§t powers. To redeem men from sin was 
Christ’s great end. To pierce them with a new con- 
sciousness of sin, so that they shall groan under it, and 
strive against it, and through prayer and watching master 
it, is. an essential part of the minister’s work. . Let him 
not satisfy himself with awakening, by his eloquence, 
occasional eipotions of gratitude or sympathy. He 
must rouse the soul to solemn, stern resolve against its 
own deep and cherished corruptions, or he only makes 
a sLpw of asst p lf, and leaves the foe intrenched and 
unliloltd|t.w|t^in« We sc.c, then, the arduousness of the 
minist^l %ork. . fie is called to war with the might of 
the,;hnma^^aksio1rts, with the whole power of moral evil. 
He, is $6 ei|pst i0eja, not for a crusade, nor for extermi- 
na^ybf heretics, but to fight a harder battle within, to 
expetjsin;^ hlf its forms, and especially their bej&tting 
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sIqs, from the strong holds of the heart. I know, no 
tuskso arduous, none which demands equal power. 

I shall take but one more view of the objects fpr 
which the Christian ministry was instituted, and from' 
which we infer that it should be fraught with energy. 
It is the duty of the Christian teacher to call forth in 
the^oul, a conviction of its immortality, a thirst for a 
higher existence, and a grandeur and elevation of senti- 
ment, becoming a being who is to live, enjoy, and ad- 
vance, forever. His business is with men, not as in- 
habitants of this world, but as related to invisible beings, 
and to purer and happier worlds., .The minister should 
look with reverence on the human soul as having within 
itself the germ of heaven. He Should recognise, in the 
ignorant and unimproved* vast spiritual faculties given 
for perpetual enlargement, just as the artist of genius 
sees in the unhewn marble the capacity of being trans- 
formed into a majesty and grace, which will command 
.the admiration of ages. In correspondence with these 
‘ views, let him strive to quicken men to a consciousness 
of their inward nature and of its affinity with God, and 
to . raise jtheir steadfast aim and hope to its intermfoa- 
fole progress and felicity. Such is his function, Per- 
haps f.may be told, that men are incapable of rising, 
under lie best instruction, t6 this*eigfe| 9 f thought agd 
feeling. But let us never despair of oitr race. There 
is, I am sure, in the .human~topfo^de^. consciousness, 
which responds to him, who sincerely, atid witfo the ‘Mn- 
guage ofveality, speaks to it pfrfoe great a^d gv^lasting 
, pmmoses fo^iyhich it -$ras created. Ther^|o stadb^n)« 
.Janets in man. ^ There is in hti|St^aa%re, a want 
fl p»ich the worlcf*caiimt Supply ; a thirst foE^i^ts on 
^hieHto Mwr forth iriore fervent admilfttfol^andiidve, 




th«n visible things awaken; a thirst for the unseen,' the in- 
finite, and the everlasting. Most of you who hear, ''have 
probably had ffionjfents, when a hew light has seemed to 
d&wn, a new life tb stir within you; when you have 
a^ired after aja utiiknown good ; when you have been 
ttmehbd by; nidkd greatness and disinterested love ; when 
y6d longed to brehk every chain ofselfishness Ifbd 

purer being. It is on this part of 
our ndtUi^ ? th|it fellfion is founded. To this Christianity 
is addressed. , The power to speak to this, isrthe noblest 
vvfed^ Gq^ Jl^s imported to man or angel, and should be 
cp^&teSabove'all thi^s by the Christian teacher. 

^f|*he need of power in the ministry has bcen^ made 
apparent, Ifom the greatness of the truths to be dispens- 
ed and the effects to be wrought by the Christian teach- 
er. The question then eomes, How may the student of 
theology ( be aidfd |n gaining or cherishing this power? 
Under what influences should he* be placed ? What 
nre |he springs or foundations of the energy which he 
neej| r How may he be quickened and trained to act 
rad|^ efficiently on the minds of men ? In answering 
thesp questipns, we of course determine the character 
whick;. institution, the spirit 

v^it^^iiVbu^^^b,t^dKeiptine, the mode of teach- 
ing, should employ. From this 

vviii ^W ^I spilt, direct h few topics which are rccom- 
m en^^at^fee by thp^'own importance and by the 
eircqf^a^mln ; Vhich tVe are now placed. 

tCTrv ^jjin tiip (Student tdjtfJWCr of thought and lit-" 

more, encouraged, to 
fiee Wfetiglldn. * Wifliitt : thi|,V theological ins'tiru- 
t ion 'becoincs a prison to the intellect and a nuisance 
lo th#' Tyti&artml throws Uv tree action. Con-* 
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fine it to beaten paths, prescribe to it the results fin 
which all study must end, and you rob it of elasticity 
and file. It will never sp*read to its full dimensions. 
Teach tlie young man, that the instructions of others are 
designed to quicken, not supersede his own activity* th«ft 
he has a divine intellect for which be is to answer to 
Gd8 ; and thart.o surrender it td another is to cast the 
crown from his head and to yield up his noblest 
birthright. Encourage him, in all great questions, to 
hear both sides, and to meet fairly the point of , every 
hostile argument. Guard him against tampering With 
his own mind, against silencing its whispeiuihnd^objQC- 
tions, that he may enjoy a favorite opinion: undisturbed. 
Do not give him the shadow for the substance of free- 
dom, by telling him to inquire, but prescribing. torhim the 
oonvictions at which he must stop. * Better show him 
honestly his chains, than mock the slave with the show 
of liberty. \ , 4 o ( 

■"1 know the objectfon to this course. . It puts to haz- 
ard, we arc told, the religious principles of the young. 
The objection is not without foundation. Thedanger 
i§ hot unreal. But I know no method of forming? a 
manly intellect, or a manly character, without dangfer. 
Peril is the element in which power is developed. W 
rhbve the youth from every hazard? kpephim ih head- 
ing strings lest he should^ sttay into:'/<»i^d4e«..^hths, 
surround bird with down . b^^pl|iifre4:'J>y 

a fell, shield him from wind and storthsy"a|id 
hha to perpetual infancy. ;/ ; Alt liberty fei^hrftdus, as 
Ithe despot trgly affirms ;rbht who would thejpfore se,ek 
shelter under.' 9 ^ 1$ 

a tretnendg|s gi|t ;?bu|stilh i fred , /wf|b all 

hiff^paci^yiof critrfe, is infinitely mord iittcfrestinsr and 
the nto$t harmonioiis^cyieautifal 
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Freedotpis'the nurse of intellectual and moral vigor. 
Better tijcpose the mind to error, than rob it of hardihood 
arM individuality .. Keep not the destined teacher of.man- 
fcind *ftom the perilous field, where the battle between 
Trutjti and Falsehood isfought. Let him grapple with dif- 
ficulty, sophistry, and error. Truth is a conquest, and no 
man holds her so fast Us he who has won her by conflict. 

That cases of infidelity may occur in institutions 
conducted on free principles, is very possible, though 
ourovyn experience gives no ground for fear. But the 
student, Jg'hOj with all the aids to Christian belief which 
are fittpishid in a theological seminary, still falls a prey to 
skepti<Ssm, is not the titan to be trusted with the cause 
o&Christ,^ He is radically deficient. He wants that 
congeniality with spiritual and lofty truths, without 
whiph the evidences of religion work no deep conviction, 
and without which the faith, that might be instilled by 
a slavish instttution„would be of little avail. An upright 
mind maf indeed be disturbed and shaken for a time* by 
thn arguments of skepticism ; but these will be ulti- 
mlft&l^ Repelled, and, like conquered foes, will strengthen 
the principle by which they have been subdued. 

Nothing, I am sure, can give power like a free action 
of tfce minilH' AcOuniulate teachers and books, for those 
are dndispensahfe. But the best teacher is he, who 
a\yail|ns: m 1 ms. pupils the power of thought, and aids 
th^n to: ^o al^% 4t iSi possible to weaken and en- 
'• cui^r^e^itid by top much help- Ihe very spleu- 
dor M a talents may injure the pupil; and a 
superior itn, vfe^jyore anxious to spread his own 
ere^lin^ll^^^d^thap'te nourish a strong intol- 
’ feet'll '.his fife in multiplying 

poor%o^exfw9^in sending forth into, the churches, tame 
ttihtiics^f'hlhiself. 



To free inquiry, the#, 

invite into them the ingenuous young man, wfio- prizes 
liberty; of mind ; more than apght wit])J|( the, gift of 
sects' or of thp vlbrld. Lpt Hbay el^s^ee a^ cn^iiiatei, 
and Heaven’s unobstructed light shine here, and fet|ho,se 
who shall be sent hence, go forth, not to echo with ser- 
vility a creed imposed on their weakness, but to. utter, 
in their own manly tones, what their own free investiga- 
* tggk and deep conviction- urge them ,to prepch as the 
truth ofi,God. ' •...!• pi 

' 2. In the second place, to giye power, tp* the teacher, 
he should be imbued, by all possible inetdea^^ and ex- 
citement, with a supreme and invincible love df tpth. 
’ This is at once the best defence against the perils of frpe 
inquiry, and the inspirer of energy both in thought and 
utterance. The first duty of # rat jpnal being is to bis 
own intellect; for it is through, soundness and, honesty 
of intellect that he is to learn all other ^uties. T know 
pq virtue more important aftd appropriate to a teacher, 
and; especially a religious teacher, than fairness and rec- 
titude of understanding, sthan a love of truth stronger 
than the love of gain, hpqor, life; and yet, sofarfrqm 
being cherished, this virtue has beep warred against, 
huntcd*dovvn, driven to exile, or Roomed ^ftj tlie stake, 
iaaimpifjt e^pry Christian cepntfy? % ^q^sters, <^i|)rch- 
e^, , religious seminaries, or a maddened populace.- In 
the glorious company of herpes gnd martyrs, a high 
rank belongs to him, who, superior 
sneers, the pity the wrath;? which tn ' %vys 

would bring ppoii him^4|f^^.t>p^9l| r td warping 
inlhjpnces of patro|tag(p^i pr iypf 4 nmhf- 
t ion, keeps 'bis' mift^|h^tc'Mn^io|tt^l saerfd Iqpipfe 
f 'T(>wiaaith,:Wp6opfeI»;to ne^’Ulht f?pm \ pod^vho, 

faithful to ]ps doli$or|te aohvtet^ls, spcakSfe^tj^dy, apd 
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’ftfgafy? his uncorrupted mhtd believes. This love 
gl^esj&wer, fbr it secures a growing knowledge 
of'ifritij;;'and : tVu|h is the mj^ty 'weapon by which the 
v%t^eh*^ : religion '>6re to be wrought out. This en- 
dtlfei ^hHSt'; error ctirrifes with it the seeds of decay. 
TRtith.is an ithanation from God, a beam of his wisdom, 
and immutable as its source ; and although its first influ- 
enees may seem to be exceeded by those of error, it grows 
stronger, Irid strikes deeper root, amidst the fluctuations 
and ruins of false opinions. Besides, this loyalty to truth 
nOt only ^adS'to its lad^uisition, but, still more, begets a 
vital ttt^u^iance with it, a peculiar conviction, which 
grv^maecthfess, energy, and authority, to teaching. A 
minister, who has been religiously just to his own un-' 
derstaudiMg, speaks with a tone of reality, of calm confi- 
dence, of conscious uprightness, which cannot be caught 
by the spfvile repeater of other men’s notions, or by the 
pa&i&fate- chtunpioh of an unexamined creed. A look, 
an accent, a word, from a single-hearted inquirer after 
tnifli^ekpressing his deliberate convictions, has a peculiar 
pol^j^ih fortifyiiig the convictions of others. To the 
loM%f truth* then, be these Walls consecrated, and here 
may every influence be combined to build it up in the 
youthful hsj$rt: - 

3i^|Tot: traulf^&vverful ministers, let an institution 
nyail^elf of the ‘tneaiif, of forming a devotional spirit, 
imbuing t^e kSoWlcdte of the student with religious 
seti^P^; 5 ' nry ma^ Widows, that a cultivated mind , 
uncle* stro^^hnd ^h|rpiis emotion, acquires new conv- 
man3-hf tif W energy and fulnessof thought 

iy>d %pres^qM|lhiilsf ’ in^jnd|yidhais of native vigor of 
intfcl|^t||^Bhi ^'^nd^’s^plifes the place of culture, in- 
spiHl^Big ^^M ferdd |haeher with a fervid, Resistless clo- 
‘P^hce^^^l^lAo nppf^fttis °f 5ob||s, teachers, criticism, 
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ancient languages and -'general literature, can import; 
'This power of sensibility to fertilise and vivify theintll- ■' 
lect»;is not difficult of explanation. A strong and pate, 
affection concentrates the attention dA its olyelts, f&StfeAs 
on them the whole soul^lmd thus gives viyidti>§ss of cim- 
ception. It associates, intimately, all theidfe&s which life 
congenial with itself, and thus caltses a rush of thought 
into" the mind in moments of excitement; Indeed, a 
strfeng emotion seems to stir up the soul from its founda- 
tions, and to attract to itself, and to impregnate with its 
own lire, whatever elements, cdheoptions, 'illustrations, 
can be pressed into its Own service. Hence it is, that 
even ordinary men, strongly moved, abound 1A arguments, 
analogies, and fervent appeals, which nothing bat sen- 
sibility could haye taught. Every minister can proba- 
bly recollect periods, when' devotional feeling has seemed 
to open new fountain of thought in the soul. Re- 
ligious affection instinctively seeks and , seizes the reli- 
gious aspeefs of things* It discerns the marjks of God, 
and proofs and illustrations of divine truth, in all nature 
and provideuce ; and SeclAs to surround .thfeminff With 
an atmosphere which spreads its own* warit|A^ufet J ain 
every object which enters it. - This attraction, or affini- 
ty, if J may so say, which an emotion establishes among 
the thot^htiwhichvaccord With itself, bene of theory 
important laws of the mind, and is chiifly manifested 
in poetry, eloquence, and all the higher efforts of intel- 
lect by* which man sways -his -fellow beihg^ ^Religihits " 
feeling, then, is' : iMispeinable''b'avf^wfei6AT’miiin$or.' 
Witfcfet it, learning and fhtic^ may plbase, fyAt-c|nnot 
ittovls men profoundly 'fed ^permanently. is thi§, 
which ibt only su|gest9^$de#is, but %ibs JfuHcit^and 
ent^^ of expression. . Itprompts* the , ^»l^thafhlirni , 
thoj^mysteriou* combinations p# speeeft/i 



th% speaker’s soul like lightning through his hearers, 
which breathe new life into old and faded truths, and 
cause an instantaneous gush of thought and feeling in 
susceptible minds 1 . ( . 

ivWfe dedicate this institution, then, to religious feeling. 
Jfere let the heart muse, till the fire burjis. Here let 
prayer, joined with meditation on nature and scripture, 
and on the fervid writings of devout men, awaken the 
whole strength of the affections. But on no point is 
caution more needed than on this. Let it never be 
forgotten,, that we want genuine feeling ; not its 
tones, looks, and gestures, not a forced ardor and facti- 
tious zeal. '0o to that institution, where the young 
man .in expected to repeat the language of emotion, 
whether he feel it or not; where perpetual pains are 
taken, to chafe the mind to a warmth which it cannot 
sustain,;* The affections are delicate and must not be 
tarapered^with,^;? They cannot be compelled. Hardly 
aaythip|; i|^ more blighting to genuine sensibility, than 
to as^flle ite, tones and badge where it does not exist. 
E^ho^i Jthcs sftident to cherish devout feeling, by in- 
terc&hrse /jriyth God, and with those whom God has 
touched? But exhort him as strenuously, to abstain from 


every sign of emotion which the heart does not prompt. 
Teat$|!him that nothing grieves more the Holy Spirit, 
or soooe& ploseS the mind against heavenly influences, 
than insincerity. .Teach him to be simple, ingenuous, 
8Q»1« Better be cold, than affect to feel. 
In Httth, dutlyng is,so cold as an assumed, noisy enthusi- 
asnj^Jtg^besst utableip is the northern blast of winter, 
^hich frwzeb.i^it. rogjrs. Be this spot sacred to 
ChrigdaBttgeiiUoi|lness and sincerity. Let it never he 
|»e#nce, by affected fervor, by cant and 



v ,|n Another source ot' ppjyer in ||ip ministry, iS; Faith ; 
by which we meat*,*' not. a genpi||j; belief 
of C^irisstiahity, but a coa|den«e -^Jbe 4 {ppat t results, 
Ufhich this religion pi»r 

mote v It has often jte^yob%ved l ;'tl^it^'0troacig fa^b 
tends to realign its i objects ? that ^ alj thij^iK/jbecome 
sible to; him who thinks them so. Trust and hone 
breathe animation and force. He* who despairs of great 
effects, never accomplishes them. • All greatworks have 
been the results of a strong 

sustaining' strong exertion. ThS y^ng^ma^ ; who can- 
not conceive of higher effenis.^fthe T niiniiCi^'.wan h;e now 
beholds* who thinks* that Christianity has|lpent aftats 
euejrgies in producing tbfy: mediocrity of tijtue -which 
characterises Christendom, and |p whom thfe'human soul 
seems to have put forth its whol#4ppwcE a^d to have 
reached? ife full growth in religion, has no calls to the 
ministry. |*et Jqipt , such^a naan t j)ut fo|th his ngrveless 
hands in:t f dcfence 'Q^^p ; n%i|tian^usn.- .. ^ j^ice of 
confidence |faus been ^hown to rally a mlteatirig army, 
and to, : lead jt back|to Victory ; and ..tins ppirit^stlrring 
tone belongs to the leaders of the Christian $Ebc 

minister^ indeed, ptt§|t to see and feel, more painfully 
than other men, the extent and power of lnpral evil im 
individuals, ip tjh^&urcl^ and % tbe^orld. Llfliinp 
weep oypr the iayages of sin, $ut let*Tii% feel, W, 
that the mi^ieit power of the universe* |s pn the side 
of 1 truth and virtue ; ahd wiih ’sorrow -an^'^i^lp^i^i 
join an unfal tpripg trust in HKe aai|^pf humaif na^u e. 
Let him look pn mgn, as \.'Mi mygtlribtis bpingfj p^ued 
witpj^ ^iritual^fe, witP a^jo ep <^bral pi^ciple of 
holy 'ift. disinterested ;'wp^y1th v |^/int^iiiiui| [i a ni 1 
morat nalure %n^| ivopjpe of God- 

To .^rengtl^hifig etto- 
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fidence, it is important that the minister should under- 
stand and feel, that he is not acting alone in his efforts 
for religion, but,iu union with God, and Christ} and 
good beings ton earth and in heaven. Let him regard 
the spiritual renovation of mankind, as God’s chief pur- 
pose, for which nature and providence are leagued in 
holy cooperation. Let him feel himself joined in counsel 
and labor, with that great body of which Christ is the 
head, with the noble brotherhood of apostles and mar- 
tyrs, of the just made perfect, and, I will add, of angels; 
and speaking with a faith becoming this sublime asso- 
ciation, he will mot speak in vain. To this "‘faith, to 
prophetic hope, to a devout trust in the glorious issues 
of Christianity, we dedicate these walls; and may God 
here train up teachers, worthy to mingle and bear a part, 
with the holy of both worlds, in the cause of mau’s re- 
demption. 

5. Again, that the ministry may be imbued with new 
power, needs a spirit of enterprise and reform. They 
who gpter itfsffould feel that it maybe improved. We 
liypiri a ^tifring, advancing age ; and shall not the noblest 
f hit* ion; ton earth partake of the general progress ? 
Why is the future ministry to be a servile continuation 
tof the past ? Have all the methods of operating on 
human beings been tried and exhausted ? Are there 
no unessayed passages to the human heart? If we 
live in a new, era, must not religion be exhibited under 
ne# aspects, or in new relations? Is not skepticism 
taking a new form ? Has not Christianity new foes to 
contend Vith~? • And are there no new weapons and 
modes of .warfare* .by which its triumphs are to he in- 
s 'ire0? ^F^umaff nature is manifesting itself in new 
lights, nnd ^piSsing through a now and most interesting 
stage of it§ .process, shall it still he described b) the 
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commonplaces, and appealed to exclusively by the mo- 
tives, which belonged to earlier periods of society ? May 
not the mind have become susceptible of nobler in- 
citements, than those which suited rdder times ? Shall 
the minister linger behind his age, and be* dragged 
along, as he often has been, in the last ranks of im- 
provement ? Let those who are to assume the minis- 
try be taught, that they have something more to do than 
handle bid topics in old ways, and to walk in beaten 
and long worn paths. Let them inquire,' if new powers 
and agents may not be brought to bear on the human 
character Is it incredible, that the progress of in- 
tellect and knowledge should develope new resources 
for the teacher of religion, as well as for the statesman, 
the artist, the philosopher ? Are there no new combi- 
nations and new uses of the elements of thought, as well 
as of the elements of nature ? Is it impossible that in 
the vast compass of scripture, of nature, of providence, 
and of the soul, there should be undisclosed or dimly 
defined truths, which may give a new impulse to the 
human mind? We dedicate this place, not only to 
the continuance, but to the improvement of the minis- 
try ; and let this improvement begin, at once, in those 
particulars, where the public, if not the clergy, feel it to 
be wanted. Let , those, who are to be educated ifere, 
be admonished against the frigid eloquence, the school- 
boy tone, the inanimate diction, too common in the 
pulpit, and which would be endured nowhere else. .Let 
them speak in tones of truth and nature, and adopt the 
style and elocution of men, who have an .urgent work 
in hhnd, and who are thirsting for the regeneration of 
individuals and society. ' ^ 

6. Apolher source of pow-er, too obvibus tb need eluci- 
dation, yet jpo important to be omitted, is, an indepen- 
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deut spirit. By which I mean, not an unfeeling defiance 
of the opinions and usages of society, but that moral 
courage, which, through good report and evil report, 
reverently hears, and fearlessly obeys, the voice of con- . 
science and Qod. He who would instruct men must 
"not fear them. He who is to reform society, must not 
be anxious to keep its level. Dread of opinion effemi- 
uates preaching, and takes from truth its pungency. 
The minister so subdued, may flourish his weapons in 
the air, to the admiration of spectators, but will never 
pierce the conscience. The minister, like the good 
knight, should be without fear. Let him cultivate that 
boldness of speech for which Paul prayed. Let him not 
flatter great or small. Let him not wrap up reproof in 
a decorated verbiage. Let him make no compromise 
with evil because followed by a multitude, but, for this 
very cause, lift up against it a more earnest voice. Let 
him beware of the shackles which society insensibly 
fastens on the mind and the tongue. Moral courage is 
not the virtue of our times. The love of popularity is the 
all-tainting vice of a republic. Besides, the increasing 
connexion, between a minister and the community, 
whilst it liberalizes the mind, and counteracts' profes- 
sional prejudices, has a tendency to enslave him to 
opinion, to wear away the energy of virtuous resolu- 
tion, and to change him from an intrepid guardian ot 
i irtue and foe of sin, into a merely elegant and amiable 
companion. Against this dishonorable cowardice, which 
smooths the thoughts and style of the teacher, until 
they gMde through the car and the mind without giving 
a shock to the most delicate nerves, let the young man 
he guarded. We dedicate this institution to Christian 
independence. May it send forth brave spirits to the 
vindication of truth and religion. 
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7 . 'I Miall now close, with naming the chief source of 
power to the minister; onp, indeed, ; which has been in a 
measure anticipated, and all along implied, but which 
ought not to be dismissed, without a more distinct annun- 
ciation. I refer to that spirit, or frame, or sentiment, in 
which the love of God, the love of men, the love of duty, 
meet as their highest result, and in which they are per- 
fected and most gloriously displayed; I mean the spirit 
of self-sacrifice — the spirit of Martyrdom. This was 
the perfection of Christ, and it is the noblest inspiration 
which his followers derive from him. — -Say not that this 
is a height to which the generality of miiiftters must not 
he Expected to rise. This spirit is ^of more, universal 
obligation than many imagine. It enters into all the vir- 
tues which- deeply interest us.; In 'truth, there is no 
thorough virtue without it. Who is the upright man ? 
He, who would rather die than defraud. Who the good 
parent ? lie, to- whom his children are dearer than life. 
Who the good patriot ? lie, who counts not life dear in 
his country’s eause. Who the philanthropist ? ITe, who 
forgets himself in an absorbing zeal for the mitigation 
of human suffering, for the freedom, virtue, and illofo#* 
nation of men. It is not Christianity alone •which 1ms 
taught self-sacrifice. Conscience and the Divinity with- 
in us have in all ages borne testimony, to its loveliness 
and grandeur, had history borrows from it her chief 
splendors. But Christ on his cross has taught it with a 
perfection unknown before, and his gloiy ^ consists 
in the power , with which he breathes it. into this 
spirit Christ’s meanest disciple is expected dfank. 
IIoW much mote jthe teaclfersfUnd guides of lrft" church. 
He wW is not moved with sublime feattWe ojfi our 
religipn, who cannot rise abcip^imself, whd ; cannotf l|r 
his own CQp^iottsnest, comprehend -the kindling energy 
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and solemn joy, which pain or peril in a noble cause has 
often inspired— -he, to whom this language is a mystery, 
wants one great mark of his vocation to the sacred of- 
fice. Let hiha enlist under any standard rather than 
the cross. To preach with power, a man must feel 
Christianity to.be worthy of the blood which it has cost; 
and, espousing it as the Chief hope of the human race, 
must contemn life’s ordinary interests, compared With 
the glory and happiness of advancing it. This spirit 
of self-exposure and self-surrender, throws into preachers 
an energy which no other principle can give. In truth, 
such power resides in disinterestedness, that no mail can 
understand his full capacity of thought and feeling, his 
strength to do and suffer, until he gives himself, with a 
single heart, to a great and holy cause. New faculties 
seem to be created, and more than human might some- 
times imparted, by a pure, fervent love. Most of us are 
probably stra ngerS to the resources of power in our own 
breasts, through the. weight and . pressure of the chains 
of selfishness, 1 We consecrate this institution, then, to 
that spirit of martyrdom, of disinterested attachment 
^o the Christian cause, through which it first triumphed, 
^and for want of which its triumphs are now slow. In au 
■age of luxury and self-indulgence, w r e would devote these 
walls to the training of warm, manly, generous spirits. 
May they never shelter the self-seeking slaves of ease 
and comfort, pupils of Epicurus rather than of Christ. 
God send from this place devoted and efficient friends 
of (Christianity and the human race. 

My friends, I have insisted on the need, and: illustra- 
ted tjm skives, of power in the ministry. To this end, 
ftwiy the institution, in whose behalf we are now met 
together, be Hgjulily tnd sacredly devoted?-^! would say 
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to its^gbardians atid teachers, Let this be your chief aim. 

I would say to the students, Keep this in sight in all your 
studies. Never forget your great vocation ; that you are 
to prepare yourselves for a strong, deep, and beneficent 
agency on the minds of yOur fellow beings. " Everywhere 
I see a demand for the power on which I have now in- 
sisted. The cry comes to me from society and from the 
church. The condition of society needs a more efficient 
administration of Christianity. Great and radical changes 
are needed in the community to make it Christian. There 
are those indeed, who, mistaking the courtesies and re- 
finements of civilized life for virtue, see no necessity of 
a great revolution in the world. But civilisation, in 
hiding the grossness, does not break the power of evil 
propensities. Let us not deceive ourselves. Multitudes 
are living with few thoughts of God, and of the true 
purpose and glory of their being. Among the nominal 
believers in a Deity and in a judgment to come, sen- 
suality, and ambition and the love of the world, sit 
on their thrones, and laugh to scorn the; impotence of 
preaching. Christianity has yet a hard war to wage, 
and many battles to win ; and it needs intrepid, powerful ? 
ministers, who will find courage and excitement, not- 
dismay, iri the strength and number of their foes. 

Christians, you. 'tea vc seen’ in this discourse, the pur- 
poses and claims of this theological institution. Offer 
your fervent prayers for its prosperity. Besiege the 
throne of mercy in its behalf. Cherish it as the dear- 
est hope of our churches. Enlarge its means of useful- 
ness, and let your voice penetrate its walls, calling aloud 
and importunately for enlightened and powerful teach- 
ers. Thus joining in effort y^ith the directors an^ in- 
structors of this seminary, doubt not that God will here 
train up ymnisters worthy to bear his tripjj ,jto present 
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and future generations. If , on the contrary ytftband 
they slumber, you will have erected these walls, not to 
nourish energy, but to be its tomb, not to bear witness 
to your zeal, but to be a melancholy monument of 
fainting effort arid betrayed truth. 

But let me not cast a cloud over the prospects of this 
day. In hope I began — with hope I will end. This 
institution has noble distinctions, and has afforded anima- 
ting pledges. It is eminently a free institution, an asy- 
lum from the spiritual despotism, which, in one shape or 
another, overspreads the greatest part of Christendom. 
It has already given to the churches a body of teachers, 
who, in theological acquisitions and ministerial gifts, 
need not shrink from comparison with their predecessors 
or cotemporaries. I see in it means and provisions, no- 
where surpassed, for training up enlightened, free, mag- 
nanimous, self-sacrificing friends of truth. In this hope, 
let us then proceed ^to the work* which has brought us to- 
gether. With trust in God, with love to mankind, with 
unaffected attachment to Christian truth, with earnest 
wishes for its propagation through all lands and its 
transmission to remotest ages, let us now, with one 
neart and one voice, dedicate this »edifice to the One 
living and true God, to Christ and his Church, to the 
instruction and regeneration of the human soul. 




MISCELLANIES. 


DAILY PRAYER. 


The scriptures of the old and new Testaments agree 
in enjoining prayer. Let no man call himself a Chris- 
tian, who lives without giving a part of life to this duty. 
We tire not taught how often we must pray ; but our 
Lord in teaching us to say, ‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ implies that we should pray daily. He has even 
said to us, ‘ pray always an injunction to he explained 
indeed with that latitude which many of his preee pts 
require, but which is not to be satisfied, we think, with- 
out regular and habitual devotion. As to the particular 
hours to be given to this duty, every Christian may 
choose them for himself. Our religion is too liberal and 
spiritual, to bind us to any place or any hotir of prayer. 
But there are parts of the day particularly favorable to 
this duty, and which, if possible, should be redeemed-for 
it. On these we shall offer a few reflections. 

Tite first of these periods is the morning, which even 
nature seems to Mve pointed out to men of different 
religions, turn fit time for offerings to the Divinity. In 
65 



tHe moftiing our minds are not so much shaken by worldly 
cares and pleasures, as in other parts of the day. Re- 
tirement and sleep have helped to allay the violence of 
our feelings, to calm the feverish excitement so often 
produced by intercourse with men. The hour is a still 
one. The hurry and tumults of life arc not begun, and 
we naturally share in the tranquillity around us. Hav- 
ing for so many hours lost our hold on the world, we 
can banish it more easily from the mind, and worship 
with less divided attention. This then is a favorable 
time for approaching the invisible Author of our being, 
for strengthening the intimacy of our minds with him, 
for thinking upon a future life, and for seeking those 
spiritual aids which we need in the labors and tempta- 
tions of every day. 

In the morning there is much to feed the spirit of 
devotion. It offers an abundance of thoughts, friendly 
to pious feeling. When we look on creation, what a 
happy and touching change do we witness. A few 
hours past, the earth was wrapped in gloom and silence. 
There seemed ‘a pause in nature.’ But now, anew 
flood of light, has broken forth, and creation rises before 
us in fresher and brighter hues, and seems to rejoice as 
if it had just received birth from its Author. The sun 
never sheds more cheerful beams, and never proclaims 
more loudly God’s glory and goodness, than when he 
returns after the coldness and dampness of night, and 
awakens mail and inferior animals to the various pur- 
poses of thej| being. A spirit of joy seems breathed over 
th£ earth and through the sky. It Requires little effort 
of inlagination to read delight in the kindled clouds, or 
in the fields bright with dew. This is the time, whcn 
we caff Best feel and bless the Power which said, ‘let. 
there be light which ‘ set a tabernacle £ 0# the sun in 
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the heavens,’ and made him the dispenser of fruitfulness 
and enjoyment through all regions. 

If we next look at ourselves, what materials does the 
morning furnish for devout thought. At the close of 
the past day, we were exhausted by our labors, and 
unable to move without wearisome effort. Our minds 
were sluggish, and could not be held to the most inter- 
esting objects. From this state of exhaustion, we sunk 
gradually into entire insensibility. Our limbs became 
motionless ; our senses were shut as in death. Our 
thoughts were suspended, or only wandered confusedly 
and without aim. Our friends, and the universe, and 
God himself were forgotten. And what a change does 
the morning bring with it ! On waking we find, that 
sleep, the image of death, has silently infused into us a 
new life. The weary limbs are braced again. The 
dim eye has become bright and piercing. The mind is 
returned from the region of forgetfulness to its old pos- 
sessions. Friends are met again with a new interest. 
We are again capable of devout sentiment, virtuous 
effort, and Christian hope. With what subjects of 
gratitude then does the morning furnish us ? We can 
hardly recall the state of insensibility from which we have 
just emerged, without a consciousness of our depen- 
dence, or think of the renovation of our powers* and 
intellectual being, without: feeling our obligation to God. 
There is something very touching in the consideration, 
if wc will fix our minds upon it, that God 4 Ahought,of us 
when we could not think ; that he watched oyer us, when 
we ha3 no power to avert peril from ourselves ; that he 
continued our vital motions, and in due time broke the 
chains of sleep, and set our imprisoned iaculties free. 
How lit is it at t|is hour to raise to God the eyes which 
he has opened, and the arm which he has strengthened; 
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to' 1 acknowledge his providence ; and to consecrate to 
him the powers which he has renewed ? How fit that 
he should be the first object of the thoughts and affec- 
tions which he lias restored ! How fit to employ in his 
praise the tongue which he has loosed, and the breath 
which he has spared ! 

But the morning is a fit time for devotion, not only 
from its relation to the past night, but considered as the 
introduction of a new day. To a thinking mind, how 
natural at this hour are such reflections as the following: 
—1 am now to enter on a new period of my life, to start 
afresh in my course. 1 am to return to lliat world, 
where I have often gone astray ; to receive impres- 
sions which may never be effaced ; to perform actions 
which will never be forgotten; to strengthen a charac- 
ter, which will lit me for heaven or hell. I am this day 
to meet temptations which have often subdued me ; 1 
am to be entrusted again with opportunities of useful- 
ness, which I have often neglected. 1 am to influ- 
ence the minds of others, to help in moulding their 
characters, and in deciding the happiness of their present 
and future life. How uncertain is this day! What 
unseen dangers are before me! What unexpected 
changes may await me! ft may lx; inj last day! It 
will -certainly bring me nearer to death and judgment! 
— Now, when entering on a period of life so important 
yet so uncertain, how fit and natural is it, before we 
take the firstgjstcp, to seek the favor of that Being on 
whom the lot of every day depends, to commit all our 
interests to his almighty and wise providence, to seek 
his blessing on our labors and his succor in temptation, 
and to consecrate to his service the day which he raises 
upon us. This morning; devotion, not only agrees with 
the sentiments of the heart, but tends to make the day 
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happy, useful, and virtuous. Having cast ourselvtfiT on 
the mercy and protection of the Almighty, we shall go 
forth with new confidence to the labors and duties 
which he imposes. Our early prayer will help to shed 
an odor of piety through the whole life. God, having 
first occupied, will more easily recur to our mind. Our 
first step will be in the right path, and we may hope a 
happy issue. 

So fit and useful is morning devotion, it ought not to 
be omitted without necessity. If our circumstances will 
allow the privilege, it is a bad sign, when no part of the 
morning is spent in prayer. If God find noplace in our 
minds at that early and peaceful hour, he will hardly 
recur to us in the tumults of lift;. If the benefits of the 
morning do not soften us, we can hardly expect the 
heart to melt with gratitude through the day. If the 
world then rush in, and take possession of us, when we 
arc at some distance and have had a respite from its 
cares, how can we hope to shake it off, when we shall 
be in the midst of it, pressed and agitated by it on every 
side. Let a part of the morning, if possible, be set 
apart to devotion ; and to this end we should fix the 
hour of rising, so that we may have an early hour at 
our ow n disposal. Our piety is suspicious, if w o can 
renounce, as too many do, the pleasures and benefits of 
early prayer, rather than forego ihe senseless indulgence 
of unnecessary sleep. What ! we can rise early enough 
for business. We can even anticipate the dawn, if a 
favorite pleasure or an uncommon gain requires the ef- 
fort. But we cantiot rise, that w e may bless our great 
Benefactor, that we may arm ourselves for the severe 
conflicts to which our principles are to be exposed. 
We are willing to rush into the world, without thanks 
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offered, -or a blessing sought. From a day thus begun, 
what ought we to expect but thoughtlessness and guilt. 

Let us now consider another part of the day which is 
favorable to the duty of prayer ; we mean the evening. 
This season, like the morning, is calm and quiet. Our 
labors are ended. The bustle of life has gone by. The 
distracting glare of the day has vanished. The darkness 
which surrounds us favors seriousness, composure, and 
solemnity. At night the earth fades from our sight, and 
nothing of creation is left us but the starry heavens, so 
vast, so magnificent, so serene, as if to guide up our 
thoughts above all earthly things to God and immor- 
tality. 

This period should in part be given to prayer, as it 
furnishes a variety of devotional topics and excitements. 
The evening is the close of an important division of 
time, and is therefore a fit and natural season for stop- 
ping and looking back on the day. And can we ever 
look back on a day, which bears no witness to God, and 
lays no claim to our gratitude ? Who is it that strength-, 
ens us for daily labor, gives us daily bread, contirfB£jt, 
our friends and common pleasures, and grants us the 
privilege of retiring after the cares of the day to a quiet 
and beloved home ? The review of the day will often 
suggest not only these ordinary benefits, but peculiar 
proofs of God’s goodness, unlocked for successes, singu- 
lar concurrences of favorable events, signal blessings 
sent to our f^snds, or new and powerful aids to our own 
virtue, which call for peculiar thankfulness. And shall 
all these benefits pass away unnoticed? Shall we retire 
to repop as insensible as the wearied brute ? How fit 
and natural is it, to close with pious acknowledgement, 
the day firhich has beeflp&llejJ with divine beneficence ! 
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But the evening is the time to review, not only’Tmr 
blessings, but our actions. A reflecting mind will natu- 
rally remember at this hour that another day is gone, 
and gone to testify of us to our judge. How natural 
and useful to inquire, what report it has carried to 
heaven. Perhaps we have the satisfaction of looking 
back on a day, which' in its general tenor has been in- 
nocent and pure, which, having begun with God’s 
praise, has been spent as in his presence ; which has 
proved the reality of our principles in temptation ; and 
shall such a day end without gratefully acknowledging 
Him, in whose strength we have been strong, and to 
whom we owe the powers and opportunities of Christian 
improvement? But no day will present to us recollec- 
tions of purity unmixed with sin. Conscience, if suffer- 
ed to inspect faithfully and speak plainly, will recount 
irregular desires, and defective motives, talents wasted 
and time misspent ; and shall we let the day pass from 
us without penitently confessing our offences to Him, 
who has witnessed them, and who has promised pardon 
to true repentance ? Shall we retire to rest with a 
burden of unlamcntcd and unforgiven guilt upon our 
consciences ? Shall we leave these stains to spread 
over and sink into the soul ? A religious recollection 
of our lives is one of the chief instruments of piety. If 
possible, no day should end without it. If we take no 
account of our sins on the day on which they are com- 
mitted, can we hope that, they will recur tb us at a more 
distant period, that we shall watch agairtst them to- 
morrow, or that yve shall gain the strength to resist 
them, ‘which wc will not implore ? 

One observation more, and we have done. The 
evening is a fit time for prayed not only as it ends the 
day, but a§ it immediately precedes the period ot repose. 
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The" hours of activity having passed, we are soon to sink 
into insensibility and slccpi How fit. that we resign 
ourselves to the care of that Being who never sleeps, 
to whom the darkness is as the light, and whose provi- 
dence is our only safety ! How lit to entreat him, that 
he would keep us to another day ; or, if our bed should 
prove our grave, that he would give us a part in the 
resurrection of the just, and awake us to a purer and 
immortal life. The most important periods of prayer 
have now been pointed out. Bet our prayers, like the 
ancient sacrifices, ascend morning and evening. Let 
our days begin and end with God. 



MEANS OF, PROMOTING CHRISTIANITy. 


©»We Jive at a time, when the obligation of extending 
Christianity is more felt than in many past ages. There 
is much stir, motion, and zeal around us in this good 
cause. Even those, who seem not to be burdened by 
an excess of piety themselves, are in earnest to give it 
to others. The activity of multitudes is taking strong- 
ly this direction ; and as men are naturally restless, and 
want room for action, and will do mischief rather than 
do nothing, a philanthropist will rejoice that this new 
channel is opened for carrying off the superabundant en- 
ergies of multitudes, even if no other good should result 
from it. 

We hope however much other good. We trust, that, 
whilst many inferior motives and many fanatical impulses 
are giving birth and action to large associations in Chris- 
teridpm ; whilst the love of sway in some, and the love of 
congregating in others, .and the passion for doing some- 
thing great and at a distance in all, are rearing mighty 
institutions among us— still many sincere Christians 
are governed in these' concerns by a supreme, desire of 
spreading Christianity. They have found the gospel an 
'nfmite good, and would communicate it to their fellow 
beings. They have drunk from the fountain of life, 
and would send forth the stream to gladden every wil- 
derness and solitary place, and to assuage the thirst of 
every anxious and afflicted mind. They turn v$th Con- 
tinual pleasure to the prophetic passages of scripture,.* 
and, interpreting Jiem lfy the#wishes, hope a spgedy 
chance in the mWL state of the world, and arc impa- 
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tient to "bear a part inthis stupendous renovation. .That 
they are doing good we .doubt not, though perhaps nof 
in the way which they imagine or, would prefer. The 
immediate and general success of- their attempts would 
perhaps be ultimately injurious to Christianity. They 
are sending out, together with God’s word, corrupt 1 jj$| 
terpretations of some parts, of if, which considerably 
neutralize -its* saving power, and occasionally make it a 
positive injury. They are perhaps to do good, not by 
success, so much as by failure. Almost all great en- 
terprises are accomplished gradually, and by methods 
which have been learned, from many unsuccessful trials, 
from a slow accumulation of experience. The first la- 
borers often do little more than teach those who come 
after them what to avoid, and how to labor more effect- 
ually than themselves. But be the issue what it may, 
sincere Christians, who embark in this good work, not 
from party spirit and self-conceit, as if they and then- 
sect were depositaries of all truth and virtue, but from 
unaffected philanthropy and attachment to Jesus Christ, 
will have their reward. Even a degree of extravagance 
in such a cause may be forgiven. Men are willing, that 
the imagination should be kindled on other subjects ; 
that the judgment should sometimes slumber, and leave 
the affections to fe,^3 on hopes blighter than reality ; 
that patriotism, and philanthropy, and the domestic af- 
fections should sometimes break out in chivalrous enter- 
prises, tsnd should seek their ends by means on which 
the reason fnay look coldly. Why then shall we frown 
on every, deviation from, the strictest judiciousness in a 
coneerifwhich appeals so strongly to the heart as the 
extension, of Christianity ? 1 Men may be too rational as 
wel^is too. fervent; ati|?thematt, whose pious wish of 
eo« version q£ the ^orky^ses. utfo a strong 
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arttfeipatioft of; the ^vent, and iyHa, taking his measure 

of duly from the primitive disciples, covets sacrifices in 
so good. h cause, is an incomparably nobler "Spirit" than 
he, who, believing that the moral condition of the world 
is as invariable as the laWs of material nature, and 
Spbking pretexts for sloth in a heart-chilling philosophy, 
has no concern for the multitudes who are sitting in 
darkness, and does nothing to spread the religion which 
he believes to have come from Heaven. 

There is one danger, however, at a period like the 
presept, when we are aiming to send Christianity to a 
distance, which demands attention. It is the danger 
of neglecting the best methods of propagating Christiani- 
ty, of overlooking much plainer obligations than that of 
converting Heathens, of forgetting the claims of our 
religion at home and by our firesides. It happens, that 
on this, as on almost every subject, our most important 
duties arc quiet, retired, noiseless, attracting little notice, 
and administering little powerful exeiierilent to the im- 
agination. The surest efforts for extending Christianity 
are those which few observe, which are recorded in no 
magazine, blazoned at no anniversaries, immortalized 
by %io eloquence. Such ’efforts, being enjoined only by 
conscience and God, and requiring steady, patient, un- 
wearied toil, we are apt to overlook, and perhaps never 
more so than when the limes furnish a popular substi- 
tute for them, and when we can discharge our consci- 
ences by labors, which, demanding little sClf-derfial, 38re 
yet talked of as the highest exploits of Christian charity. 
Hence it is, that When most is said of labors tb propa- 
gate Christianity, the lease may be really andeffefetuilly 
done; We hear a torrent roaring, and imagine that* 
the fields are plentifully watted, when the torrent 
owe*? its viqlencQfoto h spinous Concentration of streams, 
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wliich before n&ved Ifjhietly inathousand littleehanr 
nels, tpoistening the Mddei^ roots, and publishing their 
course, not to the ear, but to the eye, by therefreshipg 
verdure which grew up around thejna. It is proper then, 
when new methods are strtrck out for ^sending Christi- 
anity abroad, to remind men often of the old-fashion^ 
methods of promoting if, to insist onthWsuperiority of 
the means, which are in almost every man’s reach, 
Which requfreno extensive associations, and which do 
not subject us to the temptations Of exaggerated praise. 
We do not mean that any exertion, -which promises to 
extend otir religion in any tolerable state of purity, is to 
be declined. But the first rank is to be given to the 
efforts which God has made , the plain duties of men in 
all ranks and conditions of life. -Two of these methods 
will be briefly mentioned. ' 

First'/ every, individual should feel, that whilst his 
influence Over Other men’s hearts and character, is very 
bounded, hispower over his oWn heart is great and con- 
stant, and that his zeal for extending Christianity is to 
appear’ chiefly in extending it through his own mind and 
life. Let him remember that B* as truly enlarges God’s 
kingdom by* invigorating his own moral and religious 
principles, ski ' by communicating them to others. . Qur 
first Concern is at fi|pi e > our chief work is in our own 
breasts. It is idle td talk of our anxiety for other men’s 
souls, if we neglect our own. * Without personal virtue 
ai^l religion, Wecannot, even if we Would, do much lor 
the .cause ofijChrist. It is only by purifying opr own 
conceptions of God and duty, that; We can give dear and 
use^ifl ^iews to others. first fed the power 

of /religion/ or we cannot repOhimend^it With art unaf- 
fectedvaud: prevalent ^Kild . t We*:fhen promote 

a^pute Christianity ? > Lej^siieN^ci; tlmjit be plante^and 



takdirpot ffi our own-minds, and no busy concern for 
otherg^take us from the labor of self-inspection, and, the 
retired and silent offices of piety. 

> The second method is intimately connected with the 
first. It isexample. This is a means within the reach 
Be our station in life yrhat it may, it has duties, 
ih performing #hicji Ihithfully, we give important aid to 
the cause of morality and piety. The efficacy of this 
means of advancing Christianity cannot he easily calcu- 
lated. Example has an insinuating power, transform- 
ing the observer without noise, attracting him without 
the appearance of effort. A truly Christian life, is better 
than large contributions of wealth for the propagation of 
Christianity. The most prominent instruction of Jesus 
on this point, is, that we must let men ‘ see our good 
works,’ if we would lead them to ‘ glorify our Father in 
heaven.’ Let men see in us, that religion is something 
real, something more than high sounding and empty 
words, a restraint from sin, a bulwark against tempta- 
tion, a spring of upright and useful action ; let them see 
itr-not an idle form, nor a transient feeling, but* our 
Companion through lifef infusing its purity into our com- 
mon pursuits, following us to oUr homes, setting a guard 
robrid our integrity in the- resorts of business, sweeten- 
ing our tempers in seasons of provocation, disposing us 
habitually to sympathy with others, to patience and 
cheerfulness under our own afflictions, to candid judg- 
ment, and to sacrifices for others good ; and we may h|pe 
that Our light will not shine uselessly, that sojne ^lum- 
bering conscience Will . be roused by this testimony to 
the excellence andpfabticableness of religion, that some 
worldly professor of Christianity will learnhis obligations 
and bfosh foi^fis criminal inconsistency, and that*som|, 
in whom Uafepriinon arguments for our religion^may.. 
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have failed to ivork^full belief, will b$ brougntltd' the 
knowledge of the truth, by . this plain practical proof of 
the heavenly, nature of Christianity. Every man is s.uiir- 
bounded with beings, who are moulded more or less by 
the principles of sympathy and imitation ; and this social 
part 'of our nature he is bound to press into the servidt 
of Christianity. ‘ 

It will not be supposed from these remarks oh the 
duty of aiding Christianity by our example, that religion 
is to be worn ostentatiously, and that the Christian is 
studiously to exhibit himself and his good works' for 
imitation. That same book which enjoins us to be pat- 
terns^ tells us to avoid parade, and even to prefer entire 
secrecy in our charities and our prayers. Nothing de- 
stroys the Weight of example so much as labor to make 
it striking and observed. Goodness, to be interesting, 
must be humble, modest, unassuming, not fond of show, 
not waiting for great and conspicuous occasions, but dis- 
closing itself Without labor, and without design, in pious 
and benevolent offices; so simple, so minute, so steady, so 
habitual; that they will carry a conviction of the single- 
ness and pfirityof the heart from which they proceetf. 
Such goodness is never lost. It glorifies itself Jby the 
very hhmility which encircles '■ it, just %s the lights of 
heaven often break tipth peculiar, splendor through the 
'cloud which threatened to obscure them. 

A pure example, which is found to be more consis- 
ted itt proportion as it is -more known,is the best' 
mefh|d of preaching and extending Christianity. With- 
out it; zeal for converting men bjiSg!* reproach on the 
cause/ a man of $rdidary goodness, 

Who pnts^ Himself forWajd jn thi|lvi^rK»' throws a suspi- 
cipuMefi /Oyef the ^ttdir men/Sjtd thus the 
WwM; donid'to set doWtt all 1itb0#fof a|>rea^ng ChMsti- 



anity as mere pretence. Let not him yvho will not sub* 
mit to the toil of making himself better, become a re- 
former at home or abroad. Let not him who is known 
to "be mean, or dishonest, or intriguing, or censorious, or 
unkind in his neighbourhood, talk of his concern for 
<$ber men’s souls. His, life is an injury to religion, 
which his contributions of zeal, or even of wealth, cannot 
repair, and its injurioushcss is aggravated by these very 
attempts to expiate its guilt, to reconcile him to himself. 

It is well known, that the greatest obstruction to 
Christianity in heathen countries, is the palpable and 
undeniable depravity of Christian nations. They abhor 
our religion, because we are such unhappy specimens 
of it. They are unable to read our books, but they can 
read our lives ; and what wonder, if they reject with 
scorn a system under which the vices seem to have 
flourished so luxuriantly. The Indian of both hemis- 
pheres has reason to set down the Christian as little bet- 
ter than himself. He associates with the name, perfidy, 
fraud, rapacity, and slaughter. Can we wonder that be 
is unwilling to receive a religion from the hand which 
has chained or robbed bim ? Thus bad example is the 
great obstruction to Christianity, abroad as well as at 
home ?■ and perhaps little good is to be done abroad, un- 
til we become better at home, until real Christians un- 
derstand and practise their religion more thoroughly, and . 
by their example and influence spread it among their 
neighbours and through their country, so that the asj)|ct 
of Christian nationsjhall be less shocking and repulsdve to 
the Jew, Mahometaib npd Pagan. Our first labor should 
lie upon ourselves - ; anij indeed if our religion b*>incapa- 
ble of bearing more fruit among ourselves, it hardly seems 
to deserve a very burning zeal for its propagation ^ The 
question is an important one ; Would much be gained fo 



fe we to nnake them precisely, what 
nations^ called Christian now are? Tliat the change 
would be beneficial, we grant ;• but how many dark stains 
would remain on their characters. They would continue 
to fight and shed blood as they now do, to resent injuries 
hotly, to worship present gain and distinction, and to 
pursue? the common business of life on the principles of 
undisguised selfishness ; and they would learn one lesson 
of iniquity which they have not yet acquired, and that 
is, to condemn and revile their brethren, who should 
happen to view the most perplexed . points of theology 
differently from themselves. The truth is* Christian 
nations want a genuine reformation, one worthy of the 
name. They need to have their zeal directed, not so 
much to the spreading of the gospel abroad, as to the 
application of its plain precepts to their daily business, 
to the education of their children, to the treatment of 
their domestics and dependants, and to their social and 
religious intercourse. They need to understand, that a 
man’s piety is to be estimate^, not so much by his pro- 
fession%.Qr, direct, religious exercises, as by a conscien- 
tious surrender of his will, passions, worldly. interest 
and prejudices, to the acknowledged duties of Christiani- 
ty, and especially by a philanthropy i$sembling' in its 
great features of mildness, activity, and gndurancc, that 
of JesuS Ch&st. They need to give up their severe in- 
quisition jfitO|theif neighbours’ opinions, and to begin 
in ^irhesf toseek for themselves, antf to communicate 
to' others ^a hoble^standard of tempqtjand practice, than 
tlieynare yet derived |rom the .sed^mres. In a word, 
they leatn tlfe real value^and^Besign of Christi- 

anity fij^he only "thorough and effectual process ; that 
‘nk ing deeply in to ‘its spirit of love to God and 
f. ml . this ace io^sofeieties.’’ wd should think it 




wise to recommend another institution for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, it would be one, the members of 
which should be pledged to assist and animate one 
another in living according to* the Sermon on the Mount. 
How far such a measure would be effectual, we ven- 
ture not to predict ; but of one thing we are sure, that 
should it prosper, it would do more for spreading the 
gospel, than all other associations which are now receiv- 
ing the patronage of the Christian world. 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO SOCIETY. 


Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, the 
extent of the support given by religion to the virtues of 
ordinary life. No man perhaps is aware, how much our 
literal and social sentiinents are fed from this fountain ; 
how powerless conscience would become without the 
belief of a God ; how palsied w ould be human benevo- 
lence, were therfe' not the sense of a higher benevolence 
to quicken and sustain it ; how suddenly the whole 
social fabric would quake, and with w hat a fearful crash 
it. would sink into hopeless ruins, were the ideas of a 
Supreme Being, of accountableness, and of a future life, 
to be utterly erased from every min#' Once let* men 
thoroughly believe that they are. the work and jport of 
chance ; that no superior intelligence concerns itself w ith 
human affairs ; that all their improvements perish for- 
ever at death ; fjjat the weak have no guardian, and the 
injured no avengok; that there is no recompense for sa- 
. G7 
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orifices to uprightness and the public good ; that an oath 
is unheard in heaven ; that secret crimes have no wit- 
ness but the perpetrator ; that human existence has no 
purpose, and human virtue no unfailing friend ; that this 
brief life is everything to us, and death is total, ever- 
lasting extinction ; once let men thoroughly abandon 
religion, and who can conceive or describe the extent 
of the desolation which would follow ? We hope per- 
haps that human laws and natural sympathy would hold 
society together. As reasonably might we believe, that 
were the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches 
could illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize the 
earth. What is there in human nature to awaken respect 
and tenderness, if man is the unprotected insect of a 
day ? and what is he more, if atheism be true ? Erase 
all thought and fear of Cod from a community, and 
selfishness and sensuality would absorb the whole man. 
Appetite, knowing no restraint, and poverty and suffer- 
ing, having no solace or hope, would trample in scorn on 
the restraints of human laws. Virtue, duty, principle, 
would be mocked and spurned as unmeaning sounds. 
A sordid self-interest would supplant every other feel- 
ing, and man would become in fact, what the theory of 
atheism declares him to be, a companion for brutes. 

, It particularly deserves attention in this discussion, 
that the Christian religion is singularly important to free 
communities. In truth we may doubt whether civil 
freedom can subsist without it. This at least we know, 
that equal rights^Hid an impartial administration of jus- 
tice, have never b§en~. enjoyed where this religion has 
not belpt understood. It favors free institutions, first, 
because its spirit is the very ^spirit of liberty; that is, a 
spirff of respect for the interests and rights of others. 
Christianif v recognises tfic essential ^ecmalitv of man- 
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kind ; beats down with its whole might those* aspiring 
and rapacious principles of our nature, which have sub- 
jected the many to the few ; and, by its refining influ- 
ence, as well as by direct precept, turns to God, and to 
Him only, that supreme homage which has been so im- 
piously lavished on cr, owned and titled fellow creatures. 
Thus its whole tendency is free. It lays deeply the only 
foundations of liberty, which are the principles of be- 
nevolence, justice, and respect for human nature. The 
spirit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, a 
jealousy of our own particular rights, an unwillingness 
to be oppressed ourselves, but a respect for the rights 
of others, and an unwillingness that any man, whether 
high or low, should be wronged, and trampled under 
foot. Now this is the spirit of Christianity ; and liberty 
has no security, any farther than this uprightness and 
benevolence of sentiment actuates a community. 

In another method religion befriends liberty. It 
diminishes the necessity of public restraints, and super- 
sedes in a great degree the use of force in administer- 
ing the laws; and this it does, by making men a law to 
themselves, and by repressing the disposition to disturb 
and injure society. Take away the purifying and re- 
straining influence of religion, and selfishness, rapacity, 
and injustice will break out in new excesses; and amidst 
the increasing perils of society, government must be 
strengthened to defend it, must accumulate means of “re- 
pressing disorder and crime ; and this strength and these 
means may be, arid often have been, turned against 


the freedom of the state which they were meant to se- 
cure. Diminish principle, and yoinincreas!* the need of 
force in a community. In this country, government 
needs not the ripgy of power which you meet in other 
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nations,— no guards of soldiers, no hosts of spies, no 
vexatious regulations of police ; but accomplishes its 
beneficent purposes by a few unarmed judges and civil 
officers, and operates so silently around us, and comes so 
seldom in contact with us, that many of us enjoy its 
blessings with hardly a thought of its existence. This 
is the perfection of freedom ; and to what do we owe this 
condition ? 1 answer, to the power of those laws which 

Religion writes on our hearts, which unite and concen- 
trate public opinion against injustice and oppression, 
which spread a spirit of equity and good will through the 
community. Thus religion is the soul of freedom, and 
no nation under heaven has such an interest in it as 
ourselves. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN GALLISON, ESQ. 

First published in 1821. 

Our last number contained a brief notice of My. 
Gallison ; but his rare excellence, and the singular affec- 
tion, esteem, and confidence which he enjoyed, have 
been thought to demand a more particular delineation 
of his character. And the office is too grateful to be 
declined. In the present imperfect condition of human 
nature, when strange and mournful inconsistences so 
often mix with and shade the virtues of good men; when 
Truth, that ‘stern monitor* almost continually forbids us 
to^give^ree scope t.o,. admiration, and compels us to dis- 
pense our pn«e ^measured and timid liberality ; it 
is delightful to meet an example of high endowments, 
undelrast^by the mixture of unworthy habits and feel- 
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ings ; to meet a character whose blamelessness spares us 
the pain of making deductions from its virtues. And 
our satisfaction is greatly increased, when Providence 
has seen fit to unfold this character in the open light of 
a conspicuous station, so that many around us have had 
opportunity to observe it as well as ourselves, and we 
can give utterance to our affection and respect, with the 
confidence of finding sympathy and a full response in 
the hearts of our readers. 

But we have a higher motive, than the relief and grat- 
ification of personal feelings, for paying this tribute to 
Mr. Gallison. We consider his character as singularly 
instructive, particularly to that important class of the 
community, young men. His life, whilst it bore strong 
testimony to those great principles of morality and reli- 
gion, in which all ranks and ages have an interest, and on 
which society rests, seems to us peculiarly valuable, as 
a commentary on the capacities and right application of 
youth ; as demonstrating what a young man may become, 
an hat honor, love, and influence he may gather round 
him, and how attractive are the Christian virtues at that 
age. which is generally considered as least amenable to 
ilie laws of religion. For young men we chiefly make 
this record; and we do it with a deep conviction, that 
society cannot be served more effectually than by spread- 
ing through this class a purer morality, and a deeper 
sense of responsibility than are now enforced by public 
opinion ; for our young men are soon to be the fathers, 
guides, and defenders of the community ,\ and however 
examples may now and then occur of early pjrofligacy 
changed by time into purity and virtue, yet too often 
the harvest answers to the seed, the building to tire 
foundation ,* and perhaps it will appear on that greaFday 
which is to unfold the consequences of actions, that efen 
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forsaken vice leaves wounds in the mind, which are 
slowly healed, and which injure the moral powers, and 
predispose to moral disease, through the whole life. 

In this connexion it may be proper to observe, that 
there is no country, in which society has such an inter- 
est in bringing strong moral and religious influcnges to 
bear on young men, as in this ; for our country lias been 
distinguished by the premature growth of those to whom 
it gives birth. Various circumstances here develope the 
mind and active powers earlier than in Europe. Our 
young men come forward sooner into life ; mix sooner 
in the stir and conflicts of business and politics ; and 
form sooner the most important domestic relations. It 
has often been suggested, that the mind suffers under 
this forcing system, that it is exhausted by excess of 
action, that a slower growth would give it greater 
strength and expansion. But be this true or not (and 
we trust that the suggestion is founded on remote anal- 
ogies rather than on observation), one thing is plain, 
that in proportion as the young advance rapidly in intel- 
lect and activity, there should be a powerful application 
of moral and religious truths and Sanctions to their con- 
sciences and hearts. Their whole nature should grow 
at once. The moral sense, the sense of God, should not 
slumber, whilst the intellect and the passions are awake 
and enlarging themselves with a fearful energy. A con- 
viction of their responsibility to God and society should 
be deeply wrought into the opening reason, so as to recur 
through life 4 with the force of instinct. Mr. Gallison 
was a striking example, of the early and harmonious un- 
folding' of the moral and intellectual nature, and in this 
view his character is particularly fitted to the wants and 
dai^ers of our fewte of society. 
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When we know or hear of uncommon excellence, it 
is natural to inquire, by what propitious circumstances 
it was formed ; and hence the curiosity which has silled 
so diligently the early history of eminent men. But 
such investigations, we believe, generally teach us, that 
character is more independent on outward circumstan- 
ces than is usually thought, that the chief causes which 
form a superior mind are within itself. Whilst the Su- 
preme Being encourages liberally the labors of education 
by connecting with them many good and almost sure 
results, still, as if to magnify his own power and to 
teach men humility and dependence, he often produces, 
with few or no means, a strength of intellect and prin- 
ciple, a grace and dignity of character, which the most 
anxious human culture cannot confer. In the early years 
of Mr. Gallison, we find no striking circumstances or 
incidents which determined the peculiarities of his future 
character. The processes, by which he became what 
he was, were inward ; and the only voice, which could 
disclose them, is now silent in death. 

lie was born in Marblehead, October, 1788. His 
mother, a sister of the late Chief Justice Sewall, sur- 
vived his birth but a few hours ; and his life began with 
one of the heaviest of life’s afflictions, the loss of a 
mother’s love. lie was so happy however as to be 
(lie object of singular and never failing kindness to his 
surviving parent, whom he requited with no common 
filial attachment ; and he may be cited as a proof of the 
good effects of that more unrestrained and tender inter- 
course between parents and children, which distinguish- 
es the present from the past age. lie was earl^ placed 
under the tuition of the llev. Dr. Harris, now President 
of Columbia College New York, the* preceptor of an 
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academy, and rector of art Episcopal church, in Marble- 
head. He is said to have endeared himself to his re- 
vered instructer by his docility, industry, modesty, love 
of truth, and steady improvement. He held a high but 
unenvied rank at. school ; and it may he mentioned as 
an evidence of early judgment and a constant mind, 
that some 'of the friendships of that early period went 
with him to the grave, and were among the best enjoy- 
ments of his life. 

He entered the University at Cambridge, A. D. 1803, 
in the fifteenth year of his age ; and whilst his unremitting 
application gave him the full benefit of its various pro- 
visions for literary improvement, his consistent character 
and social virtues won for him universal confidence and 
esteem. On leaving the University he commenced the 
study of the law under the Hon. John Quincy Adams, 
and having completed his prepaVation under the lion. 
Joseph Story, began the practice of his profession at 
Marblehead, A. D. 1810. By the advice of his friends 
he soon removed to this metropolis, a more proper, be- 
cause wider sphere of action. Here he experienced, 
for a time, those anxieties and depressions, whioJi form 
the common trial of young men, who enter a crowded 
profession. But his prospects were brightened by a 
connexion in business, which lie formed with the Hon. 
William Prescott, and which, as it was unsolicited and 
attended by other flattering circumstances, gave him a 
_ gratifying assurance of the confidence which he had in- 
spired. The progress of his reputation as a lawyer was 
soon, a matter of common remark ; and those, who were 
most c?fptible of understanding the depth and extent of 
his legal attainments, w f ere confident, that should his 
iJife %e spared, hHJlvould attain the highest honors of his 
nrofession. 
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He died December, 1820 , at the age of 32 . The 
shock given to the community by this event was unu- 
sual, and the calamity was heightened by its unexpect- 
edness* His general health, cheerfulness, and activity 
had given the promise of a long life, and his friends 
were not alarmed for him until a week before his death. 
His disease was an inflammation of the brain,' which first 
discovered itself in.slight aberrations of mind, and ter- 
minated in delirium. This awful eclipse of reason con- 
tinued to the last, so that his friends were denied the 
satisfaction of receiving from his dying lips assurances 
of his Christian hope. Some of them however recollect 
with pleasure, that at the beginning of his disease, when 
his intellect was rather exalted than deranged, his 
expressions of religious feeling and joy were unusually 
strong ; and he has left them higher consolation than 
a dying testimony, even the memory of a blameless and 
well spent life. 

Having given this brief record of a life too peaceful 
and prosperous to furnish matter for biography, We pro- 
ceed to give our views of the character of Mr. Callison. 
— llis chief distinction was not talent, although he had 
fine powers of intellect, and a capacity of attention, 
which, in usefulness if not in splendor, generally sur- 
passes genius. His primary characteristic, and that 
Which gave him his peculiar weight in the community, 
was the force of moral and religious principle ; a force, 
which operated with the steadiness of a law of nature, 
a paramount’energy which suffered no portion of life or 
intellect to be wasted, which concentrated all his facul- 
lies and feelings on worthy objects. His powers did 
not astonish, but. none of them were lost to himself or 
society. Ilis great disruption was the singleness of * 
his mind, the sway which 'duty had gained over him, 
68 
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his habit of submitting to thjs as to an inviolable ordi- 
nance of the universe. Conscience was consulted reve- 
rently as an oracle of God. The moral ‘power seemed 
always at work in his breast, and its control reached to 
his whole life. •• 

We sometimes witness a strong regard to duty, which . 
confers littlfe grace or interest on the character* because 
partial and exclusive views are taken of duty, and God 
is thought to require a narrow service, which chains and 
contracts instead of unfolding the mind. In Mr. Galli- 
son, the sense of duty was as enlightened and enlarged, 

, as it #as strong. To live religiously, he did not think 
himself called to give up the proper pursuits and gratifi- 
cations of human nature. He believed, that religion 
was in harmony with intellectual improvement, with the 
' „ pleasures of imagination and society, and especially with 
the kind affections. His views of the true excellence 
of a human being were large and generous ; and hence, 
instead of that contracted and repulsive character, which 
has often been identified with piety, his virtue, though 
of adamantine firmness, was attractive, cheerful, lovely. 

This union of strength and light, in his sense of duty, 
gave a singular harmony to his character. All his fac- 
ulties and sensibilities seemed to unfold together, just 
as the whole body growls at once ; and all were preserv- 
ed, by. a wise presiding moral sentiment, in their just 
proportions. He was remarkably free from excess, 
even in the virtues and pursuits to which he was most 
prone. His well balanced mind was the admiration of 
his Triends. He had strong feeling, yet a calm judg- 
ment.; and unwearied activity without restlessness or 
precipitancy. He had vigor and freedom of thought, 
tfa-but not the, slightest propensity to rash and wild specu- 
lation^ He had prof'essiona$pfdor, but did not sacrifice 
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to bis profession the general improvement of "his intel- 
lect,, and heart. He loVed study, and equally loved 
society. He had religious sensibility, but a sensibility 
which never rested, until it had found its true perfection 
and manifestation in practice. His mind was singular- 
: ly harmonious, a well adjusted whole ; and this was the 
secret of the signal confidence which he inspired ; for 
confidence, or the repose of our minds on another, de- 
pends on nothing so much as on the proportion which 
we observe in his character. Even a good feeling, 
when carried to excess, though viewed with indulgence 
and affection, always shakes in a measure our trust. 

From this general survey, we pass to some particulars 
of the character of Mr. Gallison. His religion was a 
trait which claims our first consideration. He believed 
in God, and in the revelation of his will by Jesus Christ ; 
and he was not a man in whom such a belief could lie 
dead. That great and almost overwhelming doctrine of a 
God, the Maker of all things, in whom he lived, and from 
whom all his blessings came, wrought in him powerful- 
ly. He was not satisfied with a superficial religion, but 
was particularly interested in those instructions from the 
pulpit which enjoined a deep, living, all-pervading sense 
of God’s presence and authority, and an intimate union 
of the mind with its Creator. A friend, who knew him 
intimately, observes ; — ‘ In our frequent walks, his con- 
versation so naturally and cheerfully turned on the at- 
tributes and dispensations of God, as convinced me that 
his religion was no less the delight of his heart, than 
the guide of his life. Though habitually temjigrate in 
his feelings, I have sometimes known him kindle into 
rapture while conversing on these holy themes.’ 

But his religion, though strong and earnest, was in 
unison with his whole character, calm, inquisitive, ra- 
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tional. Uninfected by bigotry or fanaticism, and unse- 
duced by the fair promises of ; the spirit of innovation, 
he formed his; views of the christia%gy$tem with cau- 
tion, and held them without asperity. , la regard to that 
important doctrine which has lately agitated the com- 
munity, he was a Unitarian, believing in the prc-existencev. 
of the Saviour, and as firmly believing that he was a 
distinct being from the Supreme God, derived from and 
dependent on him ; and he considered the Gospel of 
John, which is often esteemed as the strong hold of op- 
posite sentiments, as giving peculiar support to these 
views. We mention this, not because the conclusions 
of so wise and good a man, were necessarily true, but 
because reproach is often thrown on the opinions which 
he ad r>r 't n !, as wanting power to purify and save. He 
may nave enu, <or I'" was a man ; but who that knew 
him can doubt that, whatever were his errors, he held 
the most important and efficacious doctrines of Christi- 
anity ? His religious friends, and they were not a few, 
can testify to the seriousness and reverence with which 
he approached the scriptures, and to the fidelity with 
which he availed himself of the means of a right inter- 
pretation. 

Hfe religion was not ostentatiously thrust on notice ; 
but he thought as little of hiding it, as of concealing his 
social feelings, or his love of knowledge. It was the 
light by which he walked, and his daily path showed 
whence the light came. Of his decision in asserting 
the principles of that religion which he received as 
froth ffq d. he gave a striking proof in his address to the 
Peace Society of this Commonwealth, which breathes 
the very morality of Christ, and is throughout a mild 
but firm remonstrance aga^st great practical errors, 
whjjclfif have corrupted the Sfiirch almost as deeply as 
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the world. It was so natural to him to act on the con- 
victions of his mind, that lie seemed on this occasion 
utterly unconscious, that there was a degree of heroism 
in a young man of a secular calling, and who mixed oc- 
casionally in .fashionable life, enlisting so earnestly in 
the service of the most neglected, yet most distinguish- 
ing virtues of Christianity. 

That a man, to whom Christianity was so author- 
itative, should be characterised by its chief grace, be j 
uevolence, we cannot wonder. Nature formed him for 
the kind affections, and religious principle added ten- 
derness, steadiness, dignity, to the impulses of nature. 
That great maxim of Christianity, ‘ No man liveth to 
himself,’ was engraven on his mind. Without profes- 
sion, or show, or any striking discoveries of emotion, he 
felt the claim of everything human on his sympathy and 
service. Ilis youth and professional engagements did 
not absolve him to his own conscience from laboring 
in the cause of mankind ; and his steady zeal redeemed 
from business sufficient time for doing extensive good. 
In the institutions for useful objects, with which he con- 
nected himself, he gave more than his property; he 
contributed his mind, his judgment, his well directed 
zeal ; and the object which he was found to favor, de- 
rived advantage from his sanction, no less than from his 
labors. 

He felt strongly, what a just view of human nature 
always teaches, that society is served by nothing so es- 
sentially, as by the infusion of a moral and religious 
spirit into all its classes ; and this principle, lik£ every 
other when once recognised, became to him a law. 
We cannot but mention with great pleasure the earn- 
estness with Which lie entered into a plan for collecting 
the poor children, in the neighbourhood of the church 
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where he worshipped, into a'school for religious instruc- 
tion on the Lord’s-day. He 4 ' Visited many poor. families 
on this errand of charity, offering atoBCe Christian in- 
struction, and the pecuniary means by which the children 
might be clothed decently to receive it* ..and he gave a 
part of every Sunday to this office. The friend, whom 
we formerly quoted, observes, ‘I was much delighted 
to see him one Sunday, leading one of his little flock, 
(who being a stranger had not become familiarized to 
his home) through our dirtiest lanes, and inquiring at 
the humblest sheds for his dwelling.’ To a man, crowd- 
ed with business, and accustomed to the most refined 
society, this lowly and unostentatious mode of charity 
could only have been recommended by a supreme sense 
of religious and social obligation. He was one of the 
few among us, who saw that the initiation of the poor 
into moral and religious truth, was an office worthy of 
the most cultivated understanding, and that to leave it, 
as it is. ^sometimes left, to those whose zeal outstrips 
their knowledge, was to expose to hazard and reproach 
one of the most powerful means of benefiting society. 

Another cause to \vhich he devoted himself was the 
Peace Society of this Commonwealth, and to this insti- 
tution his mind was drawn and bound by perceiving its 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. Accustomed 
as he was to believe that every principle which a man 
adopts is to be. carried into life, he was shocked with the 
repugnance between the Christian code and the practice 
of its professed followers on the subject of war ; and lie 
believed that Christianity, seconded as it is by the pro- 
gress dftiociety, was a power adequate to the production 
of a great revolution of opinion on this point, if its plain 
principles and the plain interests of men .were earnestly 
unfohj^tf. There was one of this extensive topic, 
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to which his mind particularly turned. He believed 
that society had made sufficient advances, to warrant the 
attempt to expunge from the usages of war the right 
of capturing private property at sea. He believed that 
the evils of war would be greatly abridged, and its re- 
currence checked, were the ocean to be made a safe, 
privileged, unmolested pathway for all nations, wheth- 
er in war or peace ; and that the minds of men had be- 
come prepared for this change, by the respect now paid . 
by belligerents to private property on shore, a mitigation 
of war to be wholly ascribed to the progress of the prin- 
ciples and spirit of Christianity. His interest in this sub- 
ject led him to study the history of maritime warfare, 
and probably no man among us had acquired a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance with it. Some of the results he 
gave in an article in the North American Review, on 
Privateering, and in a Memorial to Congress against this 
remnant of barbarism. To this field of labor he certainly 
was not drawn by the hope of popularity ; and though 
he outstripped the feelings of the community, his efforts 
will not be vain. He was a pioneer in a path, in which 
society, if it continue to advance, will certainly follow 
him, and will at length do justice to the wisdom as well 
as purity of his design. 

Other institutions shared his zeal and countenance ; 
but we pass from these to observe, that his benevolence 
was not husbanded for public works or great occasions. 
It. entered into the very frame and structure of his mind, 
so that, wherever he acted, he left its evidences and 
fruits. Even in those employments, where a man is ex- 
pected to propose distinctly his own interest, he ’looked 
beyond himself ; j»nd those who paid him for his services, 
felt that anothedetebt was due, and personal attachment 
often-sprung fj*di^j|$he intercourse of business. In his 
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social apd domestic connexions, how he felt and lived, 
and what spirit he breathed, we learn from the counte- 
nances and tones of his" friends, when they speak of his 
loss. The kind of praise which a man receives after 
death corresponds generally with precision to his char- 
acter. * We can often see on the decease of a distin- 
guished individual, that whilst all praise, few feel; that 
the heart has no burden, no oppression. In the case of 
Mr. Gallison, there was a general, spontaneous convic- 
tion that society had been bereaved ; and at the same 
rime, a feclipg of personal bereavement, as if a void 
which no other could fill, were made in every circle in 
which he familiarly moved ; and this can only he ex- 
plained by ^he genuine benevolence, the sympathy with 
every human interest, which formed his character. Ilis 
benevolence indeed was singularly unalloyed. Those 
feelings of unkindness which sometimes obscure, for a 
moment, the goodness of excellent men, seldom or never 
passed over him. Those who best knew him, cannot, by 
an effort of imagination, put an acrimonious speech into 
his lips, any more than they can think of him under an 
entirely different countenance. The voice ceases to he 
his, its tones do not belong to him, when they would 
make it the vehicle of unkindness. We have under- 
stood, what we should not doubt, that in his profession, 
amidst the collision of rivals, his ambition, which un- 
doubtedly degenerated sometimes into excess, was still 
so Controlled by his generosity and uprightness, that he 
was never known to sully with an envious breath, the 
honest fame of another, or to withhold a ready testimo- 
ny to another’s worth. So great was the kindliness of 
his heart, that his many pressing employments did not 
exclude those little attentions to his kijidrod, for which 
multiplied cares are generally admiy^d as an excuse. 
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He made leisure for minute as well as important servi- 
ces, and thus it is that a feeling of tenderness as well 
as of respect, is spread through the whole circle of his 
relatives. 

In regard to his intellectual powers, they derived their 
superiority not only from the liberality of nature, but 
from the conscientiousness with which they were im- 
proved. lie early felt the importance of a generous and 
extensive culture of the mind, and systematically con- 
nected with professional studies the pursuit of general 
literature, lie was a striking example of the iniluence 
of an operative and enlightened moral sense over the 
intellect. His views were distinguished not so much 
by boldness and excursiveness as by clearness, steadi- 
ness, judiciousness, and truth ; and these characteristic 
properties of his understanding derived their strength, 
if not existence, from that fairness, rectitude, simplici- 
ty, and that love of the true and useful, which entered 
so largely into his moral constitution. The objects on 
which he thought and wrote did not offer themselves to 
him in the bright hues of inspired imagination, but in 
the forms, dimensions, and colors of reality; and yet 
there was no tameness in his conception, for the moral 
relations of things, the most sublime of all relations, he 
traced with eagerness and delighted to unfold. Accor- 
dingly in all his writings we perceive' the marks ol an 
understanding surrounded by a clear and warm moral 
atmosphere. His intellect, we repeat it, was excited 
and developed very much by moral and religious princi- 
ple. It was not naturally creative, restless, stirred by 
a bright and burning imagination. The strong power 
within was conscience, enlightened and exalted by 
religion; and this £ent life through the intellect, and 
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conferred or heightened the qualities by which it was 
distinguished. „ 

Of his professional character we know nothing by 
personal observation ,* but we do know, that in a metrop- 
olis whefte the standard of professional talent and purity 
is high, he was eminent. We have understood, that he 
was at once a scientific and practical lawyer, uniting 
comprehensive views of jurisprudence, and laborious re- 
search into general principles, with a Singular accuracy, 
and most conscientious fidelity, in investigating the de- 
tails of the causes in which he was engaged. The spon- 
taneous tribute of the members of the Suffolk liar to so 
young a brother, is perhaps without precedent. It de- 
serves to be 'mentioned among his claims to esteem, that 
he was not usurped by a profession to which he was so 
devoted ; that his thirst for legal knowledge and distinc- 
tion, though so ardent, left him free for such a variety 
of exertions and acquisitions. 

Of his industry, we have had occasion frequently to 
speak, and it was not the least striking trait in his char- 
acter. We need no other proof of this, than his early 
eminence in a profession, which offers no prizes to ge- 
nius unaccompanied by application, and whose treasures 
are locked up in books, which hold put no lures to imag- 
ination or taste, and which can only interest a mind dis- 
posed to patient and intense exertion. We recur, how- 
ever, to his industry, not so much because it distin- 
guished him, as from the desire of removing what seems 
to us a false impression, that he fell a victim to exces- 
sive application. That he was occasionally guilty of 
intemperate study (a crime in t he eye of a refined mor- 
ality, because it sacrifices future and extensive useful- 
ness to immediate acquisition, is probably true ; but less 
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guilty, we apprehend, than many- who are not' charged 
with excess. Ilis social nature, his love of general lit- 
erature, and his regular use of exercise, gave as great 
and frequent relaxation to his mind, as studious men 
generally think necessary ; nor ought his example to lose 
its power, by the apprehension, that to follow his steps 
will he to descend with him to an early grave. 

This excellent man it has ‘pleased God to take from 
us ; and to take without warning, when our hope was 
firmest, and his prospects of usefulness and prosperity 
were to human eyes, unclouded. That such a course 
should be so short, is the general sorrow. But ought 
vve to think it short ? In the best sense his life was 
long. To be the centre of so many influences ; to 
awaken through so large a circle sentiments of affection 
and esteem ; to bear effectual testimony to the reality 
of religion ; to exalt the standard of youthful character 
to adorn a profession, to which the administration of 
public justice, and the care of our civil institutions are 
peculiarly confided ; to uphold and strengthen useful as- 
sociations ; to be the friend of the poor and ignorant, 
and a model for the rich and improved ; to live in the 
hearts of friends, and to die amidst general, deep, unaf- 
fected lamentation ; these surely are not evidences of a 
brief existence. 4 Honorable age is not that, which 
standeth in length of time, nor which is measured by 
number of years ; but wisdom is the gray hair unto men, 
and an unspotted life is old age.’ 

Still the question may be asked, 4 Why was he taken 
from so much usefulness?’ Were that state laid open 
to us, into which he is removed, we should liave an 
ansflter. We ffrould see, that this world is not the 
only One where intellect is unfolded, and the heart and 
active powers find objects. We might see, that such a 
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spirit as his, was needed now in another and nobler 
province of the creation ; and that all God’s providence 
towards him had been training and fitting him to be 
born, if wc may so speak, at this very time, into the 
future world, there to perform offices and receive bles- 
sings which only a mind so framed and gifted could sus- 
tain and enjoy. He is not lost. Jesus, whom he fol- 
lowed, ‘hath abolished death.’ Thought, affection, 
spiety, usefulness, do not die. If they did, we -should do 
well to hang his tomb with sackcloth, or rather to ob- 
literate every trace and recollection of his tomb and his 
name, for then a light, more precious than the sun’s, is 
quenched forever. But he is not lost, nor is he exiled 
from his true happiness. An enlightened, just and good 
mind, is a citizen of the universe, and has faculties 
and affections which correspond to all God’s works. 
Why would we limit it to earth, perhaps the lowest 
world in this immense creation ? Why shall not the 
spirit, which has given proof of its divine origin and 
heavenly tendency, be suffered to rise to its proper 
abode, to a holier community, to a vision of God, under 
which earthly and mortal natures would sink and be 
dissolved ? 

One benefit of the early removal of such a man as 
Mr. Gallison, is obvious. We learn from it, how early 
in life the great work of life may begin, and how suc- 
cessfully be prosecuted. Had he lived to advanced 
years, the acquisitions of his youth would have been 
forgotten and lost in those of riper years. Ilis charac- 
ter would have been an invaluable legacy, but chiefly 
to thfc'mature and aged. And surely if his early ‘death 
shall exalt the aims and purposes of the young ; if piety, 
notv postponed to later years, to a winter which .bears 
noauch fruit, shall be esteemed the ornament apd dc 
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fence of that interesting and tempted age ; if our young 
men shall learn from him that they belong to God and 
society; then his early death may prove as useful as a 
protracted life. 

We shall add but one more remark. The general 
sorrpw which followed Mr. Gallison to the tomb, was 
not only honorable to him, but to the community. For 
he had no dazzling qualities. His manners were not 
imposing, nor was he aided by uncommon patronage* 
llis worth was unobtrusive, mild, retiring, and left to 
win its own way to notice and honor. Yet how few 
young men have reared such a monument in the memories 
and hearts of the community ? Amidst charges of de- 
generacy, and with real grounds of humiliation, we 
should deem it a privilege to live in a state of society, 
in which such a character as Mr. Gallison’s is so gener- 
ally understood, and is recompensed with such heartfelt 
and generous praise. 
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[ I have thrown into an Appendix parts of certain Tracts anti Discourses, which were 
called forth by passing events in the political and religious world. I have aimed, in 
making the selections, to take passages, which contain general views, retaining only such 
references to personal, local, and temporary topics, as seem necessary to a full understand- 
ing of the extracts.] 


EXTRACTS FROM OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROPOSITION FOR INCREASING THE 
MEANS OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY IN CAM- 
BRIDGE. 18J0. 

* 

As a proposition is now before the public for increasing the 
means of theological education at Harvard University, it is thought 
that a few observations on the subject may be acceptable to those 
who have not been able to give to it much attention, and whose 
aid and patronage may be solicited. 

It may perhaps be asked by some, though I hope the question 
will be confined to a few, Why ought we to be so solicitous for the 
education of ministers ? The answer is obvious. The object of 
Die ministry is peculiarly important. To the Christian minister are 
intrusted in a measure the dearest and most valuable interests of 
the human race. lie is called to watch over the morals of society, 
and to awaken and cultivate the principles of piety and virtue in 
the hearts of individuals. He is set apart to dispense that religion, 
which, as we believe, came from God, which was given to reform, 
exalt, and console us, and on the reception of which the happiness 
of the future life depends. Ought we not to be solicitous for the 
wise. and effectual training of those, by whom this religwn is to be 
unfolded and enforced, and to whose influence our own minds and 
those of our children arc to be so often exposed ? 

interest in a minister is very peculiar. He is to us what no 
other professional man can be. 11 o want him, not to transact our 
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business and to receive a compensation, but to be our friend, our 
guide, an inmate in our families ; to enter our bouses in affliction ; 
and to be able to gbre us light, admonition* and consolation in suf- 
fering, sickness, and the last hours of life. 

Our connexion with men of other professions is transient, acci- 
dental j rare. With a minister it is habitual. Otice in the week, at 
least, we are to meet him and sit under his instructions. Wc are to 
give up our minds in a measure to his influence, and to receive from 
him impressions on a subject, which more than all others concerns 
us, and with which our improvement and tranquillity through life 
.jmd our future peace arc intimately connected. 

: We want the minister of religion to address our understandings 
with clearness ; to extend and brighten our moral and religious 
conceptions ; to throw light over the obscurities of the sacred vol- 
ume ; to assist us in repelling those doubts which somethin's shako 
our convictions of Christian truth ; and to establish us in a linn and 
rational belief. 

We want him, not only to address the understanding with clearness, 
but still more to speak to the conscience and heart with power; to 
force, as it were, our thoughts from the world; to rouse us from the 
slutnbers of an unreflecting life; to exhibit religion in an interesting 
form, and to engage our affections on the side of duty. Such are 
the offices and aids which wc need from the Christian minister. 
Who does not see in a moment, that much preparation of the intel- 
lect and heart is required to reader him successful in these high 
and generous labors ? * 

These, reasons for being interested in the education of ministers 
grow out of the nature and importance of religion. Another im- 
portant remark is, that the state of our country demands that 
greater care than ever should he given to this object. It will not 
be denied, I presume, that this country is on the whole advancing 
in intelligence. The means of improvement are more liberally and 
more generally afforded to the young than in former times. A 
closer connexion subsists with Ihu cultivated minds in other coun- 
tries. A variety of institutions are awakening our powers, and 
communicating a degree of general knowledge, which was not for- 
merly diffused alg^ng us. Taste is more extensively cultivated, 
and thr finest piSpuctions of polite literature find their way into 
many of our families. JVow in this state of things, in this increas- 
ing activity of intellect, there is peculiar need of* an enlightened 
ministry. Religion should not lie left to feeble and ignorant advo- 
cates, to narrow and unfurnished minds. Its ministers should 
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be practical proofs, that it may be connected with the noblest im- 
provements of the understanding ; and they should be able to con- 
vert into weapons its defence, the discoveries of philosophy, and 
the speculations of genius. Religion must be adapted in its mode 
of exhibition to the state of society. The form in which wc pre- 
sent it to the infant will not satisfy and interest the advanced un- 
derstanding. In the same manner, if in a cultivated age religious 
instruction does not partak'e the general elevation, it will bC slighted 
by the very minds whose influence it is most desirable to engage on 
the side of virtue and piety. 

I have observed, that an enlightened age requires an enlightened- 
ministry. On the other hand it may be observed, that an enlight- 
ened ministry is a powerful agent in continuing and accelerating 
the progress of light, of refinement, and of all social improvements. 
The limits of this essay will not admit the full developement of this 
sentiment. I will only observe, that perhaps the most reflecting 
men are not aware how far a society is indebted for activity of in- 
tellect, delicacy of manners, anrl the strength of all its institutions, 
to the silent, subtile influence of the thoughts and feelings which 
are kept alive in the breasts of multitudes by religious instruction. 

There is another most important consideration for promoting an 
enlightened ministry. Religious teachers there certainly will be, 
of one description or another ; and if men of well furnished minds 
cannot be found for. this office, we shall be overwhelmed by the ig- 
norant and fanatical. The human heart is disposed, by its very 
nature, to religious impressions, and it wants guidance, wants direc- 
tion, wants the light and fervor of other minds, in this most inter- 
esting concern. Conscious of weakness, and delighting in excite- 
ment, it will follow the blindest guide, who speaks with confidence 
of his communications with God, rather than advance aJoue in the 
religious life. An enlightened ministry is the only barrier against 
fanaticism. Remove this, and popular enthusiasts would sweep 
away the multitude as with a torrent, would operate with an unre- 
sisted power on the ardent imagination of youth, and on the devo- 
tional susceptibility of woman, and would even prostrate cultivated 
minds in which feeling is the most prominent trait. Jew of us 
consider the pronencss of the human heart, to extravagance and 
fanaticism, or how much we are all indebted for our safety to the 
good sens© and intellectual and religious improvement of ministers 
ofjrifgum* 

'iglorant ministers are driven almost by necessity to fanaticism. 
Unable to interest* their hgturers by appeals to the itnder standings 
70 
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, and by clear, judicious, and affecting delineations of religion, they 
can only acquire and maintain the ascendency which is so dear 
to them, by inflaming the passions, by Reciting a distempered and 
ungoverned^ensibility, and by perpetuating ignorance and error. 
Every man of observation must have seen melancholy illustrations 
of this truth, and what an argument does it afford in favor of an 
enlightened ministry ! 

Nothing more is needed to show the great interest which the 
community ought to feel in the education of young men for the 
ministry. But it will be asked, Are not our present means sufli- 
*cient ? Are notour pulpits filled with well furnished and enlight- 
ened teachers ? Why seek to obtain additional aids for this 
important end ? I answer, first, that a sufficient number of en- 
lightened ministers is not trained for our pulpits. There is a 
demand beyond the supply, even if we look no further than this 
Common wealth; and if wc look through the whole country, we shall 
see an immense tract of the spiritual vineyard uncultivated, and 
uncultivated for want of laborers. — I answer, in the second place, 
that whilst in our pulpits we have ministers whose gifts and endow- 
ments entitle them to respect, we yet need and ought to possess a 
more enlightened ministry. Many of our religious teachers will 
lament to us the deficiencies of their education, will lament that 
the narrowness of their circumstances compelled them to too early 
ati entrance on their work, will lament that they were deprived, by 
the imperfection of our institutions, of many aids which the pre- 
paration r or the ministry requires. We have indeed many goofr 
miftistors. But we Ought to have better. We may have better. 
But unless we will sow more liberally, we cannot expect a richer 
harvest. The education of ministers decides very much their fu- 
rafe character, and where this is incomplete, we must not expect 
to be blessed with powerful and impressive instruction. The sum 
is, we need an increase of the means of theological education. 

But it will be asked, Why shall we advance funds for the educa- 
tion of ministers, rather than of' physicians or lawyers ? Why are 
such peculiar aids and encouragements needed for this profession r 1 

"Will not the demand for ministers obtain a supply, just as the demand 
for every other Species of talent ? Tfiis reasoning is founded on a 
principle generally true, that demand creates a supply; but every 
general #ule has its exceptions, and it is one of the highest offices 
of practical wisdom to discern the cases where the ruie fails ip its 
application. 
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All reasoning should give place to fact. Now it is an tindenia- 
hlc fact, that whilst tha other learned professions in our country are 
crowded and overstocked, whilst, the supply vastly surpasses the 
demand, the profession of the ministry is comparatively deserted, 
and candidates of respectable standing, instead of obtruding them- 
selves in crowds, are often to be sought with a degree of care and 
difficulty. 

The reason of this is to be found in the difference between the 
ministry and other professions. Other professions hold out the 
strong lures of profit- and distinction. They appeal to the ambi- 
tion, the love of gain, the desire of rising in the world, which are. 
so operative on youthful minds. These lures are not, and ought 
not to be, exhibited by the ministry. This profession makes its 
chief appeal to the moral and religious feelings of the young, 
and we all know how much fainter these are than those which I 
have previously mentioned. Can we wonder then that the ministry 
is less crowded ? 

I proceed to another remark. The professions of law and medi- 
cine do not. imperiously demand any high moral qualifications in 
those who embrace them. A young man, whose habits are not al- 
together pure, or whose character is marked by levity, may enter 
on the study of these professions, without incurring the reproach 
of impropriety or inconsistency of conduct. The ministry, on the 
other hand, demands not merely unexceptionable morals, but a se- 
riousness of mind, and a propensity to contemplative and devout 
habits, which are not the ordinary characteristics of that age, when 
a choice must be made of the business of life. On this account 
the number of the young, who are inclined by their own feelings 
and advised by others to enter the ministry, is comparatively small. 

I am now led to another reflection, growing out of the last. The 
profession of the ministry has an aspect not inviting to the young. 
Youth is the period of animation and gaiety. But to the hasty ob- 
servation of youth, there is a gloominess, a solemnity, a painful 
self-restraint belonging to the life of a minister. Even young 
men of pure morals and of devotional susceptibility shrink from an 
employment, which they think will separate them from the world, 
and impose a rigorous discipline and painful circumspection. Unit 
path, which they would probably find most tranquil and mo^t ffowery, 
seems to th$m beset with thorns. Do we not see many obstructions 
to a sufficient supply of students of theology ? 

proceed; to another most important consideration. We 
have seen, number of young men, qualified by their 
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habits and* feclingsfor the ministry, is nek to be expected. It is 
ilso a fact, and a very decisive* fact, that yoring men, thus qualified, 
generally belong to families, whose circumstances are confined, and 
whose' mearis*nf educating their children are exceedingly narrow. 
From this class of society, the ministerial profession, as is well 
know T n, receives its largest supplies. Do we not at once discover 
from this statement, that this profession demands from thue commu- 
nity peculiar encouragement ? — Let me briefly repeat what I have 
said! From the nature of the ministry, but a small proportion of the 
young are disposed or fitted to enter it, and of this number a con- 
siderable paftareunable to defray the expenses of theit education ; 
and yet #e community has the highest possible interest in giving 
them the best education which the improvements of the age and the 
opulence of the country will admit. Is it not clear, that there ought 
to be provided liberal funds for this most valuable object ? 

Will it here be asked, Why the candidate for the ministry cannot 
borrow money to defray the charges of his education ? F answer, 
it is riot always easy for him to borrow. Besides, a debt is a most 
distressing incumbrance to a man, w r ho has a prospect of a salary so 
small, that, without exertions foreign to his profession, it will hardly 
Bupp6rt ; ^im. Can we wonder that the profession is declined in 
preference to such a burden ? 

Where this burden, however, is chosen, the effect is unhappy, and 
tfiec&usc of religion is often a sufferer. The candidate, unw illing 
to contract a larger debt than is indispensable to his object," hurries 
tfirortgh his studies, and enters unfurnished and unprepared on the 
ifiiijlbtry. His first care is, as it should be, to free himself from 
fils pecuniary obligations ; and for this end he endeavours to unite 


fome fcecular employment with his sacred calling. In this way tin*. 
^|p|$t rif study and Of his profession is damped. He forms negli- 
:^pnt habi# in hi£ preparation for the pulpit, which he soon thinks 
&& justified by the wants of a growing family. His imperfect ed- 
ucation therefore fe neve-^ completed. His mind remains stationa- 


ry. A meagre library, whiph he is unable to enlarge, furnishes the 
werijdy food for his flock, wlm are forced to subsist on an uninter- 
j»sting repetition of the' same dS^l thoughts. 

^ ""ulna if. the mrilrincholy history of too lriany who enter the ministi) . 

mea tunorig 1 x 0 are in fi$ct sufficiently prepared, and the 
feorisequ^bce is, that religious instruction is not, what flgfehould bo. 
The community at large curinot perhaps understand how extensive 
a preparation the ministry requires. , There is o.ne i0n, however, 
which sh#ld%acb them, that itpuglit to ^£Hilt e ^^ s ^ vc tiuul 
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that which is demanded for any other profession. A lawyer and 
physician begin their employment With a small number of clients or 
patients, and their practice is confined to the least important cases 
within their respective departments. They have therefore* much 
leisure for preparation after .entering on their pursuits, and gradu- 
ally rise into public notice. Not so the minister. lie enters at 
once on the stage. All the duties of a parish immediately devolve 
upon him. Ilis connexibn at (he first moment extends to as large 
a number as he will ever be called to serve. His station is at first 
conspicuous. He is literally burdened and pressed with duties. 
The mere labor of composing as many sermons as are demanded 
of him, is enough to exhaust his time and strength. If then his ed- 
ucation has been deficient, how is it to be repaired ? Amidst these 
disadvantages, can we wonder that the mind loses its spring, and 
soon becomes satisfied with very humble productions ? How impor- 
tant is it, that a good foundation should be laid, that the theological 
student should have time to accumulate some intellectual treasures, 
and that he should be trained under circumstances most suited to 
give himu$n unconquerable love of his profession, of study, and of 
the cause to which he is devoted ! 


THE SYSTEM OF EXCLUSION AND DENUNCIATION IN RELIC I ON 
CONSIDERED. 1815. 

Nothing is plainer, than that the leaders of the party called ‘ Or- 
thodox, 5 have adopted and mean to enforce a system of exclusion, 
in regard to Liberal Christians. They spare no pains to infeotthe 
minds of their too easy followers with the persuasion, that they ought 
to refuse communion with their Unitarian brethren, and to deny them 
the h ame, character, and privileges of Christians. On this system, 

I shall now Offer several observations. 

1 begiifc with an important suggestion. I beg that it may be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the zeal o/Liberal Christians on this point 
has no other object; than the pea^ and prosperity qf the church of 
♦Christ. We are pleading, not our own cause, but the ifauSq of our 
Master.# The denial of our Christian character by fallible and im- 
perfect men gives us no anxiety. Our relation to Jesus Christ is 
not to bo^|lissolvcd by the breath of man. Our Christian rights 
do not depend on J^utnan passions. We have precisely the same 
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power overtfur brethren, which they have oVer us, and are equally 
authorised to sever them from the body of Christ. Still more ; if the 
possession of truth give superior weight .^to denunciation, we are 
persuaded that our opposers will be the severest sufferers, should we 
think fit to hurl back the sentence of exclusion and condemnation. 
But wc have no disposition to usurp power over our brethren. We 
believe, that the spirit which is so studiously excited against our- 
selves, has done incalculable injury to the 'cause of Christ ; and we 
pray Cod to deliver us from its power. 

Wlyfdre the name, character, and rights of Christians to be de- 
nied to Unitarians ? Do they deny that J esus is the Christ ? do they 
reject his word as the rule of their faith and practice ? do their lives 
discover indifference to his authority and example ? JV o, these are 
not their offence®. They are deficient in none of the qualifications 
of disciples, which were required in the primitive age. Their of- 
fence is, that they read the scriptures for themselves, and derive 
from them different opinions on certain points, from those which oth- 
ers have adopted. Mistake of judgment is their pretended crime, 
and this crime is laid to their charge by men, w*ho are as liable to 
mistake as themselves, and who seem to them to have fallen into 
some of the grossest errors. A condemning sentence from such 
judges carries with it no terror. Sorrow for its unchurit ableness, 
atidllrong disapprobation of its arrogance, are tiie principal fuel- 
ling# which it inspires. 

It is truly astonishing, that Christians are not more impressed 
with the unbecoming spirit, the arrogant style, of those, who deny 
the Christian character to professed and exemplary followers of 
Jesus Christ, because they differ in opinion on some of the most 
subtile arid difficult subjects of theology. A stranger, at hearing 
ib^||mguage of these denouncers, would conclude, without a doubt, 
thht'lhey w|&e clothed with infallibility, and were appointed to sit in 
judgment cm their brethren. But for myself, I know not h shi^ipw 
of pretence for the language of superiority assumed by our adver- 
saries. Are they exempted from the common frailty of our nature ? 
Has Grid given them superior intelligence ? Were they , educated 
under "Circumstances more favorable to improvement thau those 
whom they cOijdOrrin ? Have they brought to tjfte scriptures more 
terious, anxious, and unwearied attention ? Or do their lives ex- , 
press a#^jper reverence for God and for hi# Squ ? Nq*,. They 

are fallibleV imporfeci- men, possessing no higher means, and no 
^stronger motives for studying the word of God, than their Unitarian 
ferethreri? their language to them is virtually tnfs Wd 
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pronounce you to be in error, and in most dangerous error. We 
know that we are right, and that you are wrong, in regard to the 
fundamental doctrines ofVthe gospel. You are unworthy the Chris- 
tian name, and unlit to sit with us at the table of Christ. We oiler 
you the truth, aisd^you reject it at tho peril of your souls.’ Such 
is the language of humble Christians to men, who in capacity and 
ap parent .piety are not inferior to themselves. This language has 
sproad'ftom the leaders through a considerable part of the commu- 
nity. Men in those walks of life which leave them without leisure 
or opportunities for improvement, are heard to decide on the most 
intricate points, and to pass sentence on men, whose lives have 
been devoted to the study of the scriptures. The female, forget- 
ting: the tenderness of her sex, and the limited advantages which 
her education atfords for a critical study of the scriptures, inveighs 
with bitterness against the damnable errors of such men as New- 
ton, Locke, Clarke and Price ! The young, too, forget the mod- 
esty which belongs to their age, and hurl condemnation on the head 
which has grown gray in the service of God and mankind. Need 
I ask, whether this spirit of denunciation for supposed error be- 
comes the humble and fallible disciples of Jesus Christ? 

In vindication of this systgm of exclusion and denunciation, it is 
often urged, that the 4 honor of religion,’ the 4 purity of tho church,’ 
and the ‘cause of truth,’ forbid those who hold the true gospel, to 
maintain fellowship with those who support corrupt and injurious 
opinions* Without stopping to notice the modesty of those who 
clairfi '/an exclusive knowledge of the true gospel, I would answer, 
that the 4 honor of religion ’ can never suffer by admitting to Chris- 
tian fellowship men of irreproachable lives, whilst it has stifle red 
most severely from that narrow and uncharitable spirit, which has 
excluded such men for imagined errors. I answer again, that 
cause of truth’ (ban never suffer by admitting to Christian fellowship 
mei^> who honestly profess to make the scriptures their rule of 
faitfrind practice, whilst it has suffered most severely by substitu- 
ting for this standard conformity to human creeds and formularies, 
it is truly wonderful, if excommunication for supposed error be the 
method of purifying the church, that the church has been so long 
and so wofully corrupted. Whatever may have been the deficien- 
cies of ChristiansTin other respects, they have certainly discovered 
no criminal reluctance in applying this instrument ot purification. 
Could the thunders and lightnings of excommunication have cor- 
rected^the atmosphere of the church, not one pestilential vapor 
would hSvelbaded it for ages. The air of Paradise would not have 
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beea morer fure, more refreshing. But what. does history tell us ? 
It tells us, that the spirit of exclusion and denimciation has con- 
tributed more than all pther causes to t he corr u ptionof , the chu r eh , 
to the diffusion of error; and hasrendered the records of the Chris- 
tian community as black, as bloody, as revolting* to humanity, as 
the records of empires founded on conquest and guilt. • • 

But it is said. Did not the apostle denounce the erroneous, hnd 
pronounce a curse on the c abettors of another gospel This is 
the strong hold of the friends of denunciation. But let Us never 
forged that the apostles were inspired men, cap able 4 of marking out 
with unerring certainty, those who substituted c . another jgospel 9 for 
the true. 5 ’ Show us their successors, and we will cheerfully obey 
them. b 

It is also important to recollect the character of those rnen, 
against whom the apostolic anathema was directed. They were 
men, who knew distinctly what the apostles taught, and yet opposed * 
it; and who endeavoured to sow division, and to gain followers, in 
tile churches which the apostles had planted. These men, resist- 
*i jag the known instructions of the authorised and inspired teachers 
of the gospel, and discovering a factious, selfish, mercenary spirit, 
W^fe justly eicltjded as unworthy the Christian name. But what 
these men, have thechristians whom it is the cus- 
tom of the * Orthodox’ to denounce ? Do these oppose what they 
fenpW to be the doctrine of Christ and his apostles ? Do they not 
revere Jesus and his inspired messengers ? Do they not dissent 
^nt their brethren, simply because they believe that their brethren 
dissent from their Lord ? — Let us not forget, that the contest at 
ISe present day, is not between the apostles themselves and men 
t wha oppose > their known instructions, but between uninspired 
^Ifstiaim, who equally receive the apostles as authorised teachers 
qjf the gospel, and whp only differ in judgment as to the^nterpreta- 
tio|t qj thOT writings. Hoi# unjust, then, is it for any class of Chris- 
tians, to confound their; opponents with the factious and unprinci- 
pled sectarians of the primitive ago. Mistake jn judgment is the 
heaviest charge Vhich one denomihation 1ms how a right to urge 
3 ga 0 st another ; and &o we find that the apostles ever denounced 
^inist^he,aa qiid fatal hostility ’ to the gllnel,^that they pro- 

uoujngjitl ^hathemas on men who wished to obey, but ^ho misap- 
prehcMet| their doctrines ? Tho apostles ;Well, remembered, that 
no*ie\over mistook more widely than themselves. They remember- 
ed, too^tho lenity of theijLord towards their errors, 0$$ thll lenity 
they onoci^ed%id labored to diffuse/ 
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aha pictjHWth entitled jb> respectful cop&ider^n. 

T * “** 1 ^quiry tiiey seem err^ieous and injurious, we are ^uthor- 

’ ^und^according to our ability;, to expose, by fair and 
~tfpent, thpir natute and tendency . B ut I maintain, that 
right as,, individuals, or in an associated Capacity, to, 
bear our * sofein$ testimony * against these opinions, by, menacing 
‘ p .Christian who listed to theirt*; or by branding {hem 


witl| the. hSpSjt terrifying epithets, for the purpose of preventing 
eamttd inquiry into ffefcir truth. This is the fashionable mpde of 
^ bearing testimony,’ mid it is a Weapon which will ^jrays h^ioost 
spcfeessfol in th^irinds of* the 'proud,, the positive, |tnd dverheffing, 
'W&o of contradiction, and- have least rdgard td 

“'Lpfili^^ethven. v , r ’ 

rrpay be the right of Christfans, as to bearing tedfe 


timefiy a^ain^opteions which they deem injurious, I ,<leny thiSt . 
they Jjave afljp'nght to .pass a condemning sentence, on account t 
of these opinions, on the characters of men whose "general deport- 
ment? i$ conformed to the gtfepelof Christ. Both spripmite and 
reason unite in teaching, that the best and only siandaru of 
actdr is.tlie lifh ; and he who overlooks thtf testimony of a v 

life, jand .founds a sentence of condemnation on opinions, : 

wh|jte,'fin as i|ell as,his brother may err, violates most flagrantly v 
Kity <of just and candid judgment, and opposes the peaceful aiikl 
itaple spirit of the gospel. Jesus Christ says , < By their frilijfou 
& yelknow them.* /Not every one, that saitli:^ftto me, Lora, 
Lord) shall epter into the kingdom of heaven, but he whdVdfe^u. 
the will of my Mather which is ip heaven.’ ( Ye are , xfty frien|B, 

©.Mdtmt, 


if ye do vj^atspevbr I command you.’ 5 r d that heare^ 

. thS^jny" saying^’ i*e. the precepts of the Sejmon on 
i I will liken him Jo a man who 'built W& tiouse upon a rock.’ It 
would be eh|y tdtnultipiy similar pas^hj|^s. The wh^fe^scri|tures .. 
(cactus, %ut lid^hd’.'he ohlf is a Christia^wh^: is goymned 
by tde prpc^lj o^p|e gospel, and that by this standard alofte, 

Jfs# should be tried. We ddfriot dejay, that 
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our brethren’ Ipe a right to wm a judgment as to o'Ui*$ 
characte$|;; ;^ut that We Imve ^ right to be judgCa^ thp 

'' J ~ I he. 'md^t approved, and the most settled rules, by which 
Yffe fuf ied ; d$d when thesis arc ov^rlookcd&and th#^ 
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oil character, which rektiron this ground, dSsgrves n§$fetter name 
thw detonation and pe^cution.^ - ^ 

I know that this suggestion of* persecutiod Vill^ be inSjgn&htly re- 
pelled bythose, who deal mdst largely in donuncrtttion. ^-%ut petse- 
cutionisa wrong or injury inflicted for -opinions; and sWlji|j|tosadJts 
on character jail under this definition. Some persons sefeipto*think, 
that persecution consists in pursuing error with fire. and%word ; 
and that therefore it has ceased to exist, except in distempered im- 
aginations, because no class of Christians among^ isa&ned with 
these terrible weapons. But no. Theform is changpdy but the 
Spirit lives. Persecution has given up its halter an# fagot, but it 
breathes yenom" from its lips, and secretly blasts what it c$piot 
open|y destroy. For example, a Liberal minister, hdWever' circum- 
spect in his walk, however irreproachable iii all his relations, no 
soonev avows his hbneSt convictions on somO pf mostldifficidt 
subjects, than his hamp begins to be a by-word^ ,$k thpjiisan^lsus- 
gicions are infused into his hearers and it is insinuated, that he is 
a minister of Satan, in ( the guise of an angel 0 flight.’ At a little 
distance from h^s home, calumny assumes a bolder tone. He is pro- 
ri^ncodfhn w infide|, and it is grayely asked, whether he believes in 
gre&er distance; his morals are assailed. HdiSa 
m^P'of the world , c leading souls to hell,’ to gratify the mos^ selfish ( 
prions. , But notwithstanding all this, he must not*saya word 
about persecution, for reports like these rack no limbs ; they do not 
eyeir injure a hair of his head ; and how then is he persecuted?— 
ffiiayy for myself, I am as willing that my adversary should takfe my 
$|jf*se pr my life> as that he should rob me of my reputation* rob foe 
$f th^ ^ilectioh of my friends, and of my means of doing good. 

takes from me my good^tiame,’ talers the best pcTsses- 
iPaiJpf ^^ch tiuman power can deprive rhe. It is true, that a 
ihristiari^eput at ion is comparatively a light object; att$ so is his 
property, so is hia^fe^idl are light things to him^'whd$6 hop is 
gall of immortality; ButJ%f ^ reputa- 

ion is to |n||iy q(ms thp ihost ^precibn^hnd he ythp l$$s us of it, is 
i a^i. d, : mid am$ng thd 


Let pt the fif^hda <$ ; denunciation attempt 

rir sense of. duty, and thmr sincere 


^•thischarge, 
ftreto promote 

of truth. Str Doniinic'was equaily^sthcere, when he 
lquisitiop^ and I?do f ul>t riot that mai^r tor turd^f of Chris- 
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et «»!» ’ ro({d^ 4 e fcacrilcfl of ite foea I beg that 
ttiese friay -*601 be applied indiscriminately to the party 

called ^prt&do^^noi^. whom are altitudes, whose humility 
and chori|)i^ themselves the atandards of 

e^isUar^ioty,^- from asswltog m Christian character of their 
: ; '-V ^ ' • - 

Mfn^her^ohsiderations maybe added to those which have 
beerL^||^y urged r against the system of excluding from Christian 
fpllowtflp men of upright lives, on account of their opinions. It 
neccssarijy generates perpetual discord in the church. Men dif- 
fer in p$ugp& as much as in features. No two minds arc per- 
"The shades of belief are infinitely diversified:* 
; ^^t \thmr immense variety , of sentiment, every man is right in 
.Jbijjf' own = oyefe Eyery man discovers errors in the creed of his 
brother. Every’ man is prone to magnify the importance of his 
pwu peculiauties, and to discover danger in the peculiarities of 
; 6thp|s. T This is human nature. Every man is partial to his own 
opiniohs, because they are his own, and his self-will and pride are 
Wounded by opjatifadiction. Now what must we expect, when be- 
ings;>gO erring, So divided in sentiment, and so apt to be unjust to. 
the yitws of others, assert the l ight of excluding one another ft$m 
thet&ristian church on account of imagined error ? As the scrip- 
tures ^confine this right to no individual and to no body of Chajfe- 
tiansj it belongs alike to, all; and what must we expect, when ChpLs^ 
tiaoi^of all capacities and dispositions, the ignorant, prejudiced, 
andt^lf?conceited, imagine it their duty to prescribe opinions to ' 
CJlfrlstendora, and to open or to shut the door of the church accrir- 
dirig to |hc decisioii which their neighbours may form on somepf 
tfro most perplexing points of theology ? This question, unhappily, 
jjipg received answer upon answer in ecclesiastical history. We 
there see Christians denouncing and excommunicating : $ne another .. 
for supposed error, until every denomination has b e enpr o nounc e d 
&£wpt|e<l by sOm& portion of the Christian world; so that werd the 
curses of, men td prevail, not one human being wopld enter heaven,. 
To me fr apgears, Jhat to pleiad for the right of excluding men of 
blarngieid U4&S, on account of their opinions, it iq sound the peal 
of p^petua|M#^e^|l war. Arm men with this power, and* 
we shkB 4 ^ ^^thing but thunder.’ Some person^ ar* sufii- 
cicfiUy simple. t ojl^ ine, that if this ( horrid Unitarianiliti’ were 
oncp4qnted doW^HB put quietly into its grave, the chtireh wopld? 
be-aijoeaeo^ our present contests have their origin, not 

in thfPf p||r>pti|^of Ufiitarianism, but very much in the prin;^ 
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ciples the loll? J^W||;^S ,y i|^<itUHE|ce:. of 

cffitracitetion, m’ tnen’s ^a?ion ftjjgfyjipir «r#^neir o#ti tfiews Upon 
others^ ^ the sam$ <^W#s k whidl to make 

pfbVelyfes^ all meii^jgS^ in- 

terred, another and another^y® 0 ^^^ of eru^ would start up 
f before the zealous gtfatdiator of '.tM?%urity of the cllurch^ The 
Arminian^ ffom whoin the pursuit has bfeen diverted for a time by 
his more offending yUnitarian brother, would soon be awakened 
fr$m his drd^&a of security by the clamor of denunciation ; and 
sHouM the Armbuah fall & prey, the C alvihistswohld then find time 
4 . to look into the controversies among themselves, and abnost every 
class would discover, With the eagle eye of their brethren at New- 
York, that those who differ from them hold ‘another gospel,’ 
and ought to be ‘resisted and* denounced/ Thus the wars of 
Christians will be perpetual. Never will there be peace, until 
Christians agree to differ, and agree to looker the evidences of 
Christian character in the temper and the life. * '• + * 

Another argument against this practice of denouncing the 
supposed errors of sincere professors of Christianity, is this. It 
fealts to supremacy in the church, men who have the least claim 
th^influence. Humble, meek, and affectionate Christians are least 
disposed to make creeds for their brethren, and to denounce those 
wli 'differ from them. On the contrary, the impetuous^ proud, 
and enthusiastic* men who cannot or will not weigh the arguments 
of ^Opponents, are always most positive, and most unsparing in 
denunciation^ These take the lead in a system of exclusion. 
TOcy have *uo fake modesty, no false charity, to shackle their* zeal 
, kfetramin^ fundamentals for their brethren, and in punishing the 
obstinate in error. The consequence is, that creeds arc formed, 
wl$^teiclude IVom Christ^ church some of his truest followers, 
w'fHch outage reason as well asrevclation, and which subsequent 
dfqs are obhged to mutifete and explain away, last the %hoie ro- 
li^i be rejcctedBy nieli'of reflection. Such has been thaiiistdVy 
d? the church. Wis strange thaTWe db net leamwkdop from the 
^past. feels itis own ||J|ibiiity, who sees the errors 

into Which the ^osltiyc ahd ‘ orthod^ 1 of former titpes have been 
and ^ho eortfeiders his own *#ter i^ decide’ on 

the degre# of truth, .which every mind, oiP every re- 

ceive iflS|Erder to salvation, will rtbt tremWe jatjhefr^pen^ibij^ of 
presc|;ibin^to his brethren*, in his own worda^llhe views they intisi 
^maitithin on the most perplexing subjects oft reltffon ?; v Hutnili* y 
#HJ always Icav^thk wo^tWntSers;^ 
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con^^^W'is^t^ tfi|s system of .excluding 
mer< of*epp$€int si^^ityi^fbr^^eir ; t opi4;Vii»fisi entirely subverts free 
inquiryintotUe ? *c$$kuies. When oj^.a particular system is 
surroundedby this btftWaiffc; when qu&elti defenders have 1 brought 
the majority to bafceve^h*ll‘ tjtt;fej,%t|bfiLof it is a mark of .deprav- 
ity and jerdifton, what but thtfnamc of liberty is left to Christians? 
The obstacles l to inquiry are as real, and may be as powerful, as 
in the neighbourhood of the Inquisition. The multitude dare not 
think, and the thinking dare not speak. The right of private 
judgment may thfas, hi a Protestant country, be reduced to a nullity. 
It is true, that men are sent to the scriptures; but they are told 
before they go, that they will be driven from the church on earth 
an^in heaven, unless they find in the scriptures the doctrines which 
are embodied in the popular creed. They are told , indeed , to in- 
quire for themselves; but they are also told, at what points inquiry 
must arrive; and the sentence of exclusion hangs over them, if 
they%uppen to stray, with somo of the best and wisest men, into 
forbidden paths. v; Now this c . Protestant liberty 7 is, in one respect, 
more irritating than Papal bondage. It mocks as well as enslaves 
us. It talks to us courteously as friends and brethren, whilst 
it rivets our chains. It invites and even charges us to look w^li 
our dwn eyes, but with the same breath warns us against seeing 
anything which Orthodox eyes have not seen before us. Is thjg a 
state of things favorable to serious inquiry into the truths of the 
gosp€& ; -yet, how long has the church been groaning under this 
cruepyoke ? «. 

Another objection to this system of excluding professed disciples 
of;<31mjrt, on account of their opinions, is, that it is inconsistent 
with *tne great principles of Congregationalism. In churches, 
where the power is lodged in a few individuals, who arc supposed 
lo be the most learned men in the community, the workof marking 
out. mi Excluding the erroneous may seem less difficult. But 
arififtg. Congregationalists, flic tribunal before which the offender 
is to bo thought is the whole church, consisting partly of men in 
humble circumstances, and. of unimproved minds; partly of men 
engaged' in active and pressing business; and partly of men ol 
education, w|iose studies have been directed to law and medicine. 
N o\y hr this a /tribunal, before which the most intricate ^points of 
theology areto be discussed, and serious inquirers are to answer for 
opinions, "Which the^ have perhaps examined more laboriously and 
faithfully than* all their judges ? Would a clmrch of humble men, ^ 
conscious of their la Mte d opportunities, consent to try, for these 
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pretended crimed, i^bi^eiS^|t3 thtffifoafr, 

aad as exemplary ai th&nselves |^;It^i|‘ - . 

ness of excluding nipnWt opinions, irehiSreh eo&be little more 
than t;he tool of. the minister;; ora few ihSuemihl members; and our 
churches are, in general* t$o independent and too upright to take 
this part in so sbtemh a transaction.^ To correct their deficiencies, 
and to quicken their zeal oh this pointywe are now threatened with 
new tribunals^ or Consociations, whose office it will be to try minis- 
ters for their "errors, ib inspect the churches, and to' advise and assist 
them in the^Olxtirpation of ^vheresy.’ Whilst the laity are slumber- 
ing, the ancient and free constitution of our churches is silently 
undermined, and is crumbling aftay. Since argument is insuffi- 
cient to produce uniformity of opinion, recourse must be had to 
more powerful instruments of cdnvictiott;! mean, to ecclesiastical 
cOtmTs. And are this people indeed prepared to submit to this 
most degrading form of vassalage; a vassalage, which reaches and 
palsies the mind, and imposes on it the dreams and fictions of men, 
for the everlasting truth of God ! .«•'■■■ ; 

These remarks lead me to the last consideration which I shall 
urge against the proposed system of exclusion and separation, 
^his system will shake to the foundation our religious institutions, 
and destroy many habits and connexions which have had the hap- 
pl$&i influence on the religious character of this people. In the first 
place, if Christian communion and all acknowledgements of Chris- 
tian character are 'to - be* denied on the ground of difference of 
opinion, the annual i Convention of Congregational Ministers, of 
Massachusetts,’ that ancient bond of union, must be dissolved; 
ajid in its dissolution we shall lose the edifying, honorable, and rare 
example of ministers regularly assembling, not to exercise power 
and to fetter i&e conscience, but to reciprocate kind affection; and 
to unite intending relief to the families of their deceased brethren. 
This event may gladder the heart of the sectarian; it^vill carry 
no joy to the widpw and^rphatJ^In the i Associa- 

tions of in ohV: differim ebuntiea, jrhiilt in mehy cases bo 

t broken up, to jfcrika- roorh for new a^ciaitons, founded oh similar- 
ity of opinion. ^ Thusytthat intercourse, which now subsists be- 
tween ministers of different persuasions, and wfi|ch tends to enlarge 
the fhind^and to give a liberality to the feelingsytvill bo diminished, 
if nof^stroyed; and ministers,* becoming Aqre Cofttracted and 
e*clusivb^#ilf communicate more Of thil^hfiappy spini to their 
ebetetiesr,— In the next place, neighbouring churches; which, from 
their very ‘foundation, have cultivated chrjltlhh edmrnunion, and 
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counselled hhd Mh^ v^lbe mutually estranged, 

and catching the teiJnj»Cr||f religions guides, will exchange 
fellowship for^denuifeiaiion ; and instep 6f delighting in each 
others. prosperity , will seek each otlforlfc destruction. — Again; in 
the same church, where Chri&tians of diflfercnt views have long 
acknowledged each other as disciples of our Master, and have par- 
taken the same feast of charity, angry divisions will break forth, 
parties will be marshalled. under different leaders, the sentence of 
excommunication will be hurled by the majority on their guiltless* 
brethren (if tho majority should be < orthodox’), and thus anger, 
heart-burnings, and bitter recriminations will spread through many 
of our towns and churches. — Again ; many of our religious socie- 
ties will be rent asunder, their ministers dismissed, and religious 
institutions cease. It is well known, that many of our country 
parishes aro able to support but a single minister. At the same 
time, they are divided in sentiment ; and nothing but a spirit of 
charity and forbearance has produced that union, by which .public 
worship has, been maintained. Once let the proposed war be pro- 
claimed, let the standard of party be raised, and a minister must 
look for support to that party only to which he is attached. An 
‘ Orthodox’ minister should' blush to ask it from men, whom he de- 
nounces for honest opinions, and to whom he denies all the ordi- 
nances of the gospel. It surely cannot be expected that Liberal 
Christians will contribute, by their property, to uphold a system of 
exclusion and intolerance directed against themselves. What then 
will fie tho fate of many of our societies^ Their ministers, even 
now} can with difficulty maintain the conflict with other denomina- 
tions. Must they not sink, when deserted by their most efficient 
friends ? Many societies will bo left, as sheep without a shepherd, 
a proy to those whom we call sectarians, but who will no longer 
have an exclusive right to the name, if the system of division, which 
has beep; proposed, be adopted. Many ministers will be compelled 
to leave the field of their labors and their prospects of usefulness; 
and T fear -the ministry w^ll lose its bold on the affection and vene- 
ration of meh, when it shall have engendered so much division and 
contention.— But this is not all The system of denying the chris- 
tian name to |Jiosc who differ from us in interpreting the scriptures, 
will carry discord not only into churches, but families. ^ Injiow 
many instances are heads^ of families divided in opinion on the 
present subjects of controversy. Hitherto they have loved each 
other jis partakers of , the same glorious hopes, and have repaired 
in their domestic joys ^ nhefeorrows tothe same God, (as they imag- 
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iped, ^through tlv^ same|E^e^aiojp, Wfij)^ow- they,aretaught f that 
they have different Gq 4* and ajre taught that 

•the friends if truth arc IV^to hold. comtotdin wit^ its rejecters. 
Let* thia doctrine he recci^bd-, an<£ antfSi#- the tcndCrest ties by 
which many w^dcd.Kec^^e hdiij together will ba dissolved 
The Ramify, alt aft must f&lh 1 keligjon will be known in many a 
domestic retreat, not as a bond of union, but a subject of debate, 
a source of diseord or depression. % .*, v . 

Now Task* Fprwftat boo^are alfthese sacrifices to be made ? 
The great end is, that certaiii opinion^, which have been embraced 
by man^ serious imdfinqhirihgi bhxvMpa&te the truth of God, may 
be driven frojn the cburch, and he dreaded by the people as among 
the worst of crimes. Uniformity of opinion, that airy good, which 
emperors, popes, councils, synods, |ishops, and ministers have been 
seeding for ages, by edicts, creeds, tbreaienings, excommunications, 
inquisitions, and flarnOs,— this is the great^bject of the system 
of exclusion, separation, and denunciation which is now to be in- 
troduced. To- this we are to sacrifice our established habits and 
bonds of union, and this is fq btO .pursued by means, which, as many 
reflecting men believe, .threaten our. dedresf rights and liberties. 
f It is sincerely hoped, that .reflecting laymen will no longer shut 
their eyes on this subject. It is a melancholy fact, that our long 
established Congregational form of church government is menaced, 
and tribunals unknown to our churches, and unknown, as wc be- 
lieve, to the scriptures, are to bo introduced; and introduced for the ' 
very purpose, that the supposed errors and mistakes of ministers 
and pri\ ate. Christians may be tried and punished as heresies^ thot 
is, .as crimes. In these tribunals, as in all ecclesiastical bodies, the 
clergy, who make theology their profession, will of necessity have 
a preponderating iuflucUce, so that the question now before the 
pu|>lic is 4n fact only 4 new form of the old controversy, which has 
agitated all ages; via, whether the clergy shall think for fjje laitv, 

' .or ^prescribe to them ^tbeir fgfigion' ; Were this question fairly 
proposed to tab public, there . would be but one answer; but it is 
wrapped tip iu ^flark phraseology about the purity and order of 
" the church, a phraseology, which, I bcIicVe, imposes on multitudes 
pf ministers as well as laymen, and induces acquiescence in jjfncas- 
ure^the real tendency of which tl\ey would aphor. *It is, I hope, 
froW no feeling of party, but from a sincere regard to the religion 
of Chtflft, that t wSuM touse th«f siutnb^ing minds.of this commu- 
• to the dangers whidh^ang over ^pir 5 religious institutions, 
power is so rapidly accumulated,^ so dreadfully j^used, as 
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ecclesiastical power. It assails men with menaces of eternal wo, 
unless they submit, and gradually awes the* most stubborn and 
strongest minds into subjection. I mean not to ascribe the inten- 
tion of introducing ecclesiastical tyranny to any class of Christians 
among us ; but I believe, that many, in the fervor of a zeal which 
may be essentially virtuous, are about to touch with unhallowed 
hands the ark of God, to support Christianity by measures which 
its mild and charitable spirit abhors. I believe, that many, over- 
looking the principles of human nature, and the history of the 
church, are about to set in motion a spring of which they know 
not the force, and cannot calculate the effects. I believe, that the 
seed of spiritual tyranny is sown, and although to a careless spec- 
tator it may seem the ‘ smallest of all seeds,’ it has yet, within it- 
self, a fatal principle of increase, and may yet darken this region 
of our country with its deadly branches. 

The time is come, when the friends of Christian liberty and 
Christian charity are called to awake t< .and to remember thcirdutics 
to themselves, to posterity, and to the church of Christ. The 
time is come, when the rights of conscience and the freedom of 
our churches must be defended with zeal. The time is come, 
when menace and denunciation must be met with a spirit, which 
will show that we dread not the frowns, and lean not on the favor 
of man. The time is come, when every expression of superiority 
on the part of our brethren should be repelled as criminal usurpa- 
tion. But in doing this, let the friends of liberal and genuine 
Christianity remember the spirit of their religion. Let no passion 
or bitterness dishonor their sacred cause. In contending for the 
gospel, let them not lose its virtues or forfeit its promises. — We are 
indeed called to pass through one of the severest trials of human 
virtue, the trial of controversy. We should carry with us a sense 
of its danger. Religion, when made a subject of debate, scorns 
often to lose its empire over the heart and life. The mild and 
affectionate spirit of Christianity gives pl*ice to angry recrimina- 
tions and cruel surmises. Fair dealing, uprightness, and truth, 
arc exchanged for the arts of sophistry. The devotional feelings, 
too, decline in warmth and tenderness. Let us then watch and 
pray. Let us take heed that the weapons of our warfare be not 
carnal. Whilst we repel usurpation, let us be just to «the < "genc- 
ral rectitude of many by whom our Christian rights are invaded. 
Whilst we repel the uncharitable censures of men, let us not for- 
get that deep humility and sense of unworthiness with which we 
should ever appear before God. In our zeal to maintain the 

n 
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great truth, that our Father in Heaven is alone the Supreme 
God, let us not neglfcct that intercourse with him, without which 
the purest conceptions will avail little to enthrone him in our 
hearts. In our zeal to hold fast the / word of Christ’ in opposition 
to human creeds and formularies, let us not forget, that our Lord 
dcmtmds another and a still more unsuspicious confession of him, 
even the exhibition of his spirit and religion in our lives. 

The controversy in which we are engaged is indeed painful ; hut 
it was not chosen, but forced upon us, and we ought to regard it as 
a part of the discipline to which a wise Providence has seen fit to 
subject us. Like all other trials, it is designed to promote our 
moral perfection. I trust, too, that it is designed to promote the 
cause of truth. Whilst I would speak diffidently of the future, l. 
still hope, that a brighter day is rising on the Christian church, than 
it has yet enjoyed. The gospel is to shine forth in its native glory. 
The violent excitement, by which some of the corruptions of this 
divine system arc now suppled, cannot be permanent; and the 
uncharitableness with which they are enforced, will react, like the 
persecutions of the church of Rome, in favor of truth. Already 
we have the comfort of seeing many disposed to inquire, and to 
inquire without that terror, which has hound as with a spell so 
many minds. We doubt not, that this inquiry xv ill result in a deep 
conviction that Christianity is yet disfigured by errors which have 
been transmitted from ages of darkness. Of this, at least, wc are 
sure, that inquiry, by discovering to men the difficulties and ob- 
scurities which attend the present topics of controversy, will ter- 
minate in what is infinitely more desirable than doctrinal concord, 
in the diffusion #f a mild, candid, and charitable temper. 1 pray 
God, that this most happy consummation may be in no degree' 
obstructed by any unchristian feelings, which, notwithstanding my 
sincere efforts, have escaped me in the present controversy. 
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OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY CONSIDERED. 1811). 

It is due to truth, and a just deference to our fellow Christians, 
to take notice of objections which are currently made to our par- 
ticular views of religion; nor ought we to dismiss such objections, 
as unworthy of attention*, on account of their supposed lightness; 
because what is light to us, may weigh much with our neighbour, 
and truth may suffer from obstructions which a few explanations 
might remove. It is to be feared that those Christians, who are. 
called Unitarian, have been wanting in this duty. Whilst they have 
met the labored arguments of their opponents fully and fairly, they 
have overlooked the loose, vague, indefinite objections, which float 
through the community, and operate more on common minds than 
formal reasoning. On some of these objections, remarks will now 
he offered; and it is hoped that our plainness of speech will not be 
construed into severity, nor our strictures on different systems be 
ascribed to a desire of retaliation. It cannot be expected, that we 
shall repel with indifference, what seem to us reproaches on 
some of the most important and consoling views of Christianity. 
Believing that the truths, which through God’s good providence wo 
arc called to maintain, are necessary to the vindication of’ the di- 
vine character, and to the prevalence of a more enlightened and 
exalted piety, we are bound to assert, them earnestly, and to speak 
freely of the opposite errors- which now disfigure Christianity. — 
W hat then are the principal objections to Unitarian Christianity? 

1. It is objected to us, that wc deny the Divinity or Jesus Christ. 
.Now what, does this objection mean ? What are we to understand 
by the Divinity of Christ r In the sense in which many Christians, 
and perhaps a majority, interpret it, we do not deny it, but believe 
it as firmly as themselves. U e believe firmly in the Divinity of 
Christ's mission and office, that, he spoke with divine authority, 
and was a bright image of the divine perfections. We believe, 
that God dwelt in him. manifested himself through him, laugh! men 
by him, and communicated to him his spirit without measure. We 
believe that Jesus Christ was the most glorious display, expression, 
and representative of God to mankind, so that in seeing •auu“1\ now - 
ing him, we see and know the invisible. Father; so that w hen C hrist 
came, God visited the world and dwell with men more conspicuously 
than at any former period. In Christ's \\onl>, we hear God speak- 
ing; in his miracles, we* behold God aeiiug; in lu> t. haruetci a. id 
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life, we gee an unsullied love. We be- 

lieve, then, in the Divinity of Ch^st, |s 1(nij$|errn is often and prop- 
erly used.— How, then, it 'may fee, ja^ea|/dp $ffer from other 
Christians ? We differ in this important respect. Whilst we honor 
Christ as the son, representative, and ima|e of the Supreme God, 
we do not believe him to be this Supreme God himself. *'■ We main- 
tain, that Christ and God are %f$tinct beings, two beings, not one 
and the same being. On this point a little' repetition may be par- 
doned, for many good Christians, after the controversies of ages, 
misunderstand the precise difference between us and themselves. 

. Trinitarianism teaches, that Jesus Christ is the Supreme and Infinite 
God, and that he and his Father are not only one in affection, 
counsel, and will, but are strictly and literally one and the same 
being, Now to us this doctrine is most unscriptural and irrational. 
We say that the Son cannot be the same being with his own Fa- 
ther} that he, who was sent into the world to save it, cannot be the 
liyjfeg God who sent him. The language of Jesus is explicit and 
unqualified. 6 1 came not to do mine own will.’ — 1 1 came not from 
myself.’ — ‘ I came from God.’ Now we affirm, and this is our chief 
heresy, that Jesus was not and could not be the God from whom 
he came, but was another being; and it amazes us that any can 
resist this simple truth. The doctrine, that Jesus, who was born 
at Bethlehem; who eat and drank and slept; who suffered and was 
crucified; who came from God; who prayed to God; who did God's 
will; and who said, on leaving the world, ‘ I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God;’ the doctrine that tins 
Jesus was the Supreme God himself, and the same being with his 
Father, this seems to us a contradiction to reason and scripture so 
flagrant, that the simple statement of it is a sufficient refutation. 
We §rc often charged with degrading Christ; but if this reproach 
belong to any Christians, it falls, we fear, on those who accuse him 
of teaching a doctrine so^ contradictory , and so subversive of the 
supremacy of our Heavenly Father. Certainly our humble and 
devout Master has given no ground for this accusation. He always 
expressed towards God the reverence of a son. He habitually 
distinguished himself from God. He referred to God all hi# pow- 
ers. He said without limitation or reserve, c The Father is greater 
than IT — *Of myself I can do nothing.’ If to Represent Christ 
as a being distinct from God, and as inferior to him, be to degrade 
him, then let our opponents lay the guilt where it belongs, not on 
usj but on our Master, whose language wc borrow, in whose very 
words we express our sentiments, whose Vords we dare not trifle 
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with and force from their plain sense. Our limits will not allow us 
to say more; but we ask common Christians, who have fafccn their 
opinions from the bible father than from human systems, to look 
honestly into their minds, and to answer frankly, whether they 
have not understood and believed Christ’s divinity, in the sense 
maintained by us, rather than in that for which the Trinitarians 
contend. 

2. I proceed to another objection, and one which probably weighs 
more with multitudes than any other. It is this, that our doctrine 
respecting Christ takes from the sinner the only ground of hope. 
It is said by our opponents, < We and all men are sinners by our 
very nature, and infinitely guilty before God. The sword of di- 
vine justice hangs over us, and hell opens beneath us; and where 
shall we find a refuge but in an infinite Saviour ? We want an 
Infinite Atonement; and in depriving us of this, you rob us of our 
hope, you tear from the scriptures the only doctrine which meets 
our wants. We may burn our bibles, if your interpretation be 
true, for our case is desperate; we are lost forever.’ In such warm 
and wild language, altogether unwarranted by scripture, yet ex- 
ceedingly fitted to work on common and terror-stricken minds, our 
doctrine is constantly assailed. 

]STow to tliis declamation, for such we esteem it, wc oppose one 
plain request. Show us, we say, a single passage in the bible in 
which we are told, that the sin of man is infinite, and needs an 
infinite atonement. We find not one. Not even a whisper of 
this doctrine conies to ns from ^jhe sacred writers. Let us stop a 
moment and weigh this doctrine. It teaches us that man, although 
created by God a frail, erring, and imperfect being, and even 
created with an irresistible propensity to sin, is yet regarded by 
bis Creator as an infinite olfender, meriting infinite punishment 
for his- earliest transgressions; and that he is doomed to endless 
torment, unless an infinite Saviour appear for his rescue ! How 
can any one, we ask, charge on our benevolent and righteous Pa- 
rent such a government of his creatures. — We maintain, that man 
is not created in a condition which makes an infinite atonement 
necessary; nor do we believe that any creature can fall into a 
condition, from which God may not deliver him without this rigid 
expedient. Surely, if an infinite satisfaction to justice were indis- 
pensable to our salvation, if God took on him human nature for the 
very purpose of .offering it, and if this (act constitute the peculiar 
glory, the life and essegfep, and the saving efficacy of the gospel, 
we must find it exprcsi^Bclcarly, definitely, in at least one passage 
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in the bible. But not one, wc repeat it, can bc|Touhd there, — We 
maintain, farther, that this doctrine of God becoming a victim and 
sacrifice for his own rebellious subjects, ifr*ag national as it is 
unscriptural. We have always supposed ‘ that atonement, if ne- 
cessary, was to be made to, not by, the Sovereign who has been 
offended; and we cannot conceive a more unlikely method of vin- 
dicating his authority, than thaf hc himself should bear the punish- 
ment which is due to transgressors of his laws.— We have another 
objection. If an infinite atonement be necessary, and if, con- 
sequently, none but God can make it, we see not but that God 
must become k sufferer, must take upon himself our pain and 
wo; a thought from whictf a pious mind shrinks with horror. To 
escape this difficulty, wc arc told, that Christ suffered as man, not 
as God; but if man only suffered, if only a human and finite mind 
suffered, if Christ, as God, was perfectly happy on the cross, and 
bore only a short and limited pain in his human nature, where, we 
ask, was the infinite atonement? Where is the boasted hope, 
which this doctrine is said to give to the sinner? 

The objection, that there is no hope for the sinner, unless Christ 
be the Infinite God, amazes us. Surely if we have a Father in 
heaven, of infinite goodness and power, we need no other infinite 
person to save us. The common doctrine disparages and dishon- 
ors the only true God, our Father, as if, without the help of a 
second and a third divinity, equal to himself, lie could not restore 
his frail creature, man. We have not the courage of our brethren. 
With the scriptures in our hanib, with the solemn attestations 
which they contain to the divine Unity, and to Christ’s dependence, 
we dare not give to the God and Father of Jesus an equal or rival , 
in the glory of originating our redemption, or of accomplishing it 
and infinite power. — Are wc asked, as wc sometimes 
our hope, If Christ be not the supreme God? We 
answer, it is the boundless and almighty goodness of his Father 
and our Father; a goodneW, which cannot require an infinite 
atonement for the sins of a frail and limited creature. God’s es- 
sential and unchangeable mercy, not Christ’s infinity, is the scrip- 
tural^toundation of a sinner’s hope. In the scriptures, our heav- 
enly Father is always represented as the sole original, spring, and 
jirsHcaivse of our salvation; and let no one presume to divide His 
glory with another. That Jesus came to save us, wc owe entirely 
* to the^Fatiier’s benevolent appointment. That. Jesus is perfectly 
adequate to the work of bur salvation, to he believed, not he- 
v cause he is himself the supreme God, but because the supreme 
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and unerring God ^elected, commissioned^ and empowered him for 
this office. — That hfs death is anjmffortant means of our ’salvation, 
we gratefully acknowledge; but ascribe it$ efficacy to the merciful 
disposition of God towards the human race. To build the hope of 
pardon on the independent and infinite sufficiency of Jesus Christ, 
is to build on an unscriptural and false foundation; for Jesus 
teaches 11 s, that of himself he can do nothing; that all power is 
given to him by his Father; and that he is a proper object of trust, 
because he came not of himself, or to do his own will, but because 
the Father sent him. We indeed lean on Christ, but it is because 
he is ‘ a corner-stone; chosen by God and laid by God in Zion.’ 
God’s forgiving love, declared to mankind by Jesus Christ, and 
exercised through him, is the foundation of hope to the penitent, 
on which wc primarily rest, and a firmer the universe cannot fur- 
nish us. 

3. We now proceed to another objection* Wc are charged with 
expecting to be saved by Works, and not by Grace. This charge 
may be easily despatched, and a more groundless one cannot easily 
be imagined. Wc indeed attach great importance to Christian 
works, or Christian obedience, believing that a practice or life, con- 
formed to the precepts and example of Jesus, is the great end for 
which faith in him is required, and is the great condition on which 
everlasting life is bestowed. We are accustomed to speak highly 
of the virtues and improvements of a true Christian, rejecting with 
abhorrence the idea, that they arc no better than the outward Jew- 
ish righteousness, which the prophet called c filthy rags; ’ and main- 
taining with the apostle, that they arc ‘in the sight of God, of 
grfcat price.’ Wc believe that holiness or virtue is the very image 
of God in the human soul, a ray of his brightness, the best gift 
which he communicates to his creatures, the highest benefit which 
Christ came to confer, the only important and lasting distinction 
between man and man. Still we always and earnestly maintain, 
that no human virtue, no human obedience, can give a legal claim, 
a right by merit, to the life and immortality brought to light by 
Christ. Wc sec and mourn over the deficiencies, broken resolu- 
tions, and mixed motives of the best men. Wc always affirm, that 
God’s grace, benignity, free kindness, is needed by the most ad- 
vanced^Christians, and that to this alone we owe the fljomise in 
the gospel, of full remission and everlasting happiness to the peni- 
tent. -v None speak of mercy more constantly than we. One of 
our distinctions is, that' we magnify this lovely attribute of the 
Deity. So accustomed are we to insist on the infinity of God’s 
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grace, and ifiercy, that our adversaries often charge us with forget- 
ting his justice; and yet it is objected to us, thafc^ renouncing grace, 
we appeal to justice, and build our hope on the a%ndance of our 
merit! 4 

4, We now proceed to another gbjection often urged against our 
views, or rather against those who preach them; and it is this, that 
we preach Morality. 4 To meet this objection, we beg to know what 
is intended by morality. Are we to understand by it, what it prop- 
erly signifies, dur whole duty, however made known to us, whether 
by nature pr revelation ? Does it mean the whole extent of those 
obligations, whidh belong to us as moral beings ? Does it mean 
that 1 sober, righteous, godly life^’ which our moral Governor has 
prescribed to us by his Son, as the great preparation for heaven ? 
If this be morality, we ( cheerfully plead guilty to the charge of 
preaching it, and of laboring chiefly and constantly to enforce it; 
and believing, as we do, that all the doctrines, precepts, threaten- 
ings, and promises of the gospel, are revealed for no other end 
than to make men moral, in this true and generous sense, we hope 
to continue to merit this reproach. 

We fear, however, that this is not the meaning of the morality, 
which is said to be the burden of our preaching. Some, at least, 
who thus reproach us, mean, that we are accustomed to enjoin only 
a worldly and social morality, consisting in common honesty, com- 
mon kindness, and freedom from gross vices; neglecting to incul- 
cate . inward purity, devotion, hcavcnly-mindedness, and love to 
Jesus Christ. We hope that the persons who thus accuse us speak 
from rumor, and have never heard our instructions for themselves; 
for the charge is false; and no one who ever sat under our minis- 
try can urge it, without branding himself a slanderer. The first 
. an^great commandment, which is to loVe God supremely, is reeog- 
niseSFand enforced habitually, in our preaching; and our obligations 
to Jesus Christ the friend, who died for us, are urged, wc hope, 
not wholly without tenderness land effect. 

It is but justice, however, to observe of many, that when they 
reproach us with moral preaching, they do not mean that we teach 
only outward decencies, hut that we do not inculcate certain favor- 
ite Jpctrines, which are to them the very marrow and richness of 
the gospel. When such persons hear a sermon, be the subject 
what it may^ which is not seasoned with recognitions of the trjnity, 
total dljpraviiy, and similar" articles of faith, they call it moral. 
Accordfng*to this strange and unwarrantable use of the term, wc 
rejoice to say thaf we are | mo|nl preachers and it comforts us 
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that we have for out pattern , c hirn ^ho spake as nevei^mhn spake,’ 
and who, in hia longest discourse, has dropped not a word about a 
trinity, or inb#n corruption, Or special and electing grace; and 
still more,, we seriously doubt whether our preaching could with 
propriety be called moral, did we urge these doctrines, especially' 
the two last; for however warmly^hey may be defended by honest 
men, they seem to us to border on immorality; that is, to dishonor 
God, to weaken the sense of responsibility, to break the spirit, and 
to loosen the restraints on guilty passion. 

5. Another objection urged against us, is, that our system does 
not produce as much zeal, seriousness, and piety as other views of * 
religion. This objection it is difficult to repel, except by language 
which will seefh to be a boasting of ourselves. When expressed 
in plain language,. it amounts to this;—* We Trinitarians and Cal- 
vinists are better and more pious than you Unitarians, and conse- 
quently our system is more scriptural than yours.’ Now assertions 
of this kind do not strike us as very modest and humble, and wc 
believe that truth does not require us to defend it by setting up our 
piety above that of our neighbours. — This, however, we would say, 
that if our zeal and devotion are faint, the fault is our own, not 
that of our doctrine. We aro sure that our views of the Supreme 
Being are incomparably more affecting and attractive, than those 
which wc opposp. It is the great excellence of our system, that 
it exalts God,- vindicates his paternal attributes, and appeals pow- 
erfully to the ingenuous principles of love, gratitude, and venera- 
tion; and when we compare it with the doctrines which arc spread 
around us, we feel that of all men we arc most inexcusable, if a 
filial piety do not spring up and grow strong in our hearts. 

Perhaps it may not be difficult to suggest some causes for the 
charge," that out views do not favor seriousness and zeal. One 
reason probably is, that we interpret with much rigor those precepts 
of Christ, which forbid ostentation, and enjoin modesty and retire- 
ment in devotion. We dread a showy religion. We are disgusted 
with pretensions to superior sanctity, that stale and vulgar way of 
building up a sect. W r e believe that true religion speaks inactions 
more than jin words, and manifests itself chiefly in the common tem- 
per and life; in giving up the passions to God’s authority, injmf)$xible 
uprightness and truth, in active and modest charity, in candid judg- 
ment ^and in patience under trials and injuries. We think it no 
part &f piety to publish its fervors, but prefer a delicacy in regard 
to these secrets of the s&ul; and hence f to those persons,* who think 
religion is to be worn cpnspicupufly and spoken of passionately, we 
73 * 
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may seem cold and dead, whep perhaps, wero the heart uncovered, 
it might be sefen to be * alive to God/ as truly as their own. 

Again, it is "one of outf principles, flowing necessarily from our 
views of God, that religion is cheerful; that where its natural ten- 
dency is not obstru&ed by false theology, or a melancholy tempera- 
ment, it opeps the heart to every pure and innocent pleasure. We 
do not think that piety disfigures its face, s or wraps itself in a fune- 
ral pall as its appropriate garb. N ow too many conceive of reli- 
gion as something glooipy, and never to be named but with an 
altered tone and countenance; and where they miss these imagined 
signs of pidty, they can hardly believe that a sense of God dwells 
in the heart. 

Another cause of the error in question we believe to be this. 
Our religious system exeftides, or at least doe* not favor, those 
overwhelming terrors and transports, which many think essential 
to piety. We do hot believe in shaking and disordering men’s un- 
derstandings by excessive fear, as a preparation 'for supernatural 
grace and immediate conversiop. This we regard as a dreadful 
corruption and degradation of religion. Religion, wc believe, is a 
gradual and rational work, beginning sometimes in sudden impres- 
sions, but confirmed by reflection, growing by the regular use of 
Christian means; and advancing silently to perfection. Now, be- 
cause we specify no time when we wero overpowered and created 
anew by irresistible impulse; because we relate no agonies of 
despair succeeded by miraculous light and joy, wc are thought by 
some to be strangers to piety; — how reasonably let the judicious 
determine. % 

Once more; we are thought to want zeal, because our principles 
forbid us to use many methods for spreading them, which are com- 
mefeeith other Christians. Whilst wc value highly our peculiar 
views, and look to them for the best fruits of piety, wc still con- 
sider ourselves J|s bound' to think charitably of those who doubt 
or denyfheni; and with this conviction, we cannot enforce them 
with that vehemence/ positiveness, and style of menace, which 
constitute much of the zeal of certain denominations; — and wc 
freely' confess that we would on no account exchange pur charity 
for fSfeir jpal; and we trust that the time is near, when he who holds 
what he deems truth with lenity and forbearance, Ivill be accounted 
mofe pious than he who compasseth sea and land to make proselytes 
to hi$ s&ct, anil c shuts the gates of mercy’ on all who will, not bow 
thufr uhderst andrfigs to his creed.' — We fefe, that in these remarks 
vre may havq been uncortfeciol^)^, -betray qd into a self-exalting 
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spirit. Nothing could have drawn them from us, but the foot that 
a very common method of opposing our sentiments is to decry the 
piety of those who adopt them. After ail, we mean not to deny 
our great deficiencies. We have nothing to boast before God, al- 
though the cause of truth forbids us to submit to the censorious- 
ness of our brethren. 

6. Another objection to our Views, is, that they lead to a rejec- 
tion of revelation. Unitarianism has been called ‘a half-way 
house to infidelity.’— Now to this objection we need not oppose 
general reasonings. We will state a plain fact. It is this.— A 
large proportion of the most able and illustrious defenders of the- 
truth of Christianity have been Unitarians; and our religion has 
received from them, to say the least, as important service in its 
conflicts with infidelity, as from any class of Christians whatever. 
From the long catalogue of advocates of Christianity among Uni- 
tarians, wc can select now but a few; but these few are a host. 
The name of John Locke is familiar to every scholar. lie ren- 
dered distinguished service to the philosophy of the human mind; 
nor is this his highest praise. Ilis writings on government and 
toleration contributed more than those of any other individual, to 
the diffusion of free and generous sentiments through Europe and 
America; and perhaps Bishop Watson was not guilty of great cx- 
aggeration, when he said, £ This great man has done more for the 
establishment of pure Christianity than any author 1 am acquainted 
with.’ lie was a laborious and successful student of the scrip- 
tures. Ilis works on the c Epistles of Paul,’ and on the £ Reason- 
ableness of Christianity,’ formed an era in sacred literature; and 
he lias the honor of having shed a new mid bright light on the 
darkest parts of the New Testament, and in general on the Chris- 
tian system. Now Locke, be it remembered, was a Unitarian. — 
‘We pass to another intellectual prodigy — to Newton, a name which 
every man of learning pronounces with reverence; for it reminds 
him of faculties so exalted above those of ordinary men, that they 
seem designed to help our conceptions of superior orders ot being. 
This great man, who gained by intuition what others reap from la- 
borious research, after exploring the law f s of the universe, turned 
lor light and hope to the bib Jo ; and although his theological works 
cannot be compared with Locke’s, yet in his illustrations ot the 
prophecies, and of scripture chronology, and in his criticisms on 
two doubtful passages,* which arc among the chief supports ot the 
doctrine of the trinity, ho is considered as having rendered valua- 
♦1 Jolin x. 7.— 1 Tim. iii. lb*. 
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ble service'fb the Christian cause. Newton, too,' wust a Unitarian. 
— We arelndt accustomed to boast of men, or to prpp our faith by 
great names; for Christ, .and He only, is our Master; — but it is 
with pleasure, that we find in our ranks the most gifted, sagacious, 
and exalted minds; and we cannot but smile, when we sometimes 
hear from men and women o# very limited culture, and with no 
advantages for enlarged inquiry, reproachfiil and contemptuous 
remarks on a doctrine which the vast intelligence of Locke and 
Newton, after* much study of the scriptures, and in opposition to a 
prejudiced and intolerant age, received as the truth of God. It is 
proper to state that doubts have lately been raised as to the relig- 
ious opinions of.Locke and Newton, and for a very obvious reason. 
In these times of growing light*, their names have been found too 
useful to the Unitarian cAuse. But the long and general belief 
of the Unitarianism of these illustrious men, can hardly be account- 
ed for, but by admitting the fact; and wc know of no serious at- 
tempts to set aside the proofs on which this belief is founded. 

We pass to another writer, who was one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Church of England and of the age in which he lived, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. In classical literature and in metaphysical 
speculation, Df. Clarke bps a reputation which needs no tribute at 
our hands. * His sermons are atf invaluable repository of .scriptural 
criticism; and his work on the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion, has ever been considered as one of the ablest vindications 
of our common faith. This great man was a Unitarian, lie be- 
lieved frmly that Jesus was a distinct being from his Father; and 
a derived and dependent being; and he desired to bring the liturgy 
of his churdh into a correspondence with these doctrines. 

To thTdse who are acquainted with the memorable infided contro- 
versy in the early part of the lust century, excited by the writings 
of Bolingbroke, Tindal, Morgan, Collins, and Chubb, it will be un- 
necessary to sp$ak,of the zeal aftd power with which the Christian 
caiise-was maintained by learned Unitarians. But we must pass 
over these to recall a man, whose memory is precious to enlight- 
ened believers; we mean Lardnei*, that most patient and successful 
advocate of Christianity; who has written, we believe, more largely 
tlian^ity other atithor on the evidences of the gospel; from whose 
works later authors have drawn as from a treasurehouse; and 
whoso purity and mildness have disarmed the severity, and con- 
ciliate^tlic respect of men o£ very different views from his own. 
Lardaer was a Uhitarian.— Nejjj to* Lardner,’* the most laborious 
advocate qp Christianity against the attacks of infidels, in our own 
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day, was Priestley; and whatever We may think of some of his 
opinions, wc belieye that none of his opposers ever questioned 
the importance of his vindications of our common faith. Wc cer- 
tainly do not say too much, when we affirm that Unitarians have 
not been surpassed by any denomination in zealous, substantial 
service to the Christian cause. Yet we .are told that Unitarianism 
leads to infidelity. We are reproached with defection from that 
religion, round which we have gathered in the day of its danger, 
and from which, wc trust, persecution and death cannot divorce us. 

It is indeed said, that instances have occurred of persons, who, 
having given up the Trinitarian doctrine, have not stopped there, 
but have resigned one part of Christianity after another, until they 
have become thorough infidels. To this we answer, that such in- 
stances we have never known; but that such should occur is not 
improbable, and is what we should even expect; for it is natural 
that when the mind has detected one error in its creed, it should 
distrust every other article, and should exchange its blind and he- 
reditary assent for a sweeping skepticism. We have examples of 
this truth at the present moment, both in Franco and Spain, where 
multitudes have proceeded from rejecting Popery to absolute Atlie 
ism. Now who of us will argue that the Catholic faith is true, 
because multitudes who relinquished it, have also cast away every 
religious principle and restraint; and if the argument be not sound 
on the side of Popery, how can it be pressed into the service oi 
Trinitarianism? The fact is, that false and absurd doctrines, when 
exposed, have a natural tendency to beget skepticism in those who 
received them without reflection. None are so likely to believe 
too little as those who have begun with believing too much; and 
lienee we charge upon Trinitarianism whatever tendency may ex- 
ist in those who forsake it, to sink gradually into infidelity. 

Unitarianism does not lead to infidelity. On the contrary, its 
excellence is, that it fortifies faith. Unitarianism is Christianity 
stripped of those corrupt additions, which shock reason and our 
moral feelings. It is a rational and amiable system, against which 
no man’s understanding, or conscience, or charity, or piety levolts. 
Can the same he said of that system, which teaches the doctrines 
of three equal persons in one God, oi natmal and total emu at), 
of infinite atonement, of special and electing grace, and t ot t ie ev- 
erlasting misery of the non-elect ed part ot mankind r e )e icve 
that unless Christianity be* purified from these corruptions, it wit 
not be ablqto bear the unsparing scrutiny to which the progress oi 
society is exposing it. We believe, that it must be formed, or 
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intelligent* men will abandon it. As the friends of Christianity, 
and the foes of infidelity, we are therefore solicitous to diffuse what 
setjpm to us nobler, and juster viev$* of this divine system. * 

7.' It was our purpose to consider one more objection to our views; 
viz. that they give no consolation in sickness and death. But we 
have only time to express amazement at such a charge. What! a 
system which insists with a peculiar energy on the pardoning mercy 
of God, on his universal arid parental love, and on the doctrine of a 
resurrection and immortality — such a system unable to give comfort ? 
It unlocks infinite springs of consolation and joy, and gives to him 
.who practically receives it, a living, overflowing, and unspeakable 
hope. Its power to sustain the soul in death has been often tried; 
and did we believe dying men to be inspired, or that peace and hope 
in the last hours were God’s seal to the truth of doctrines, we should 
be able to settle at once the controversy about Unitarianism. A 
striking example of the power of this system in disarming death, was 
lately given by a young minister in a neighbouring town, 4 known to 
many of our readers, and singularly endeared to his friends by emi- 
nent Christian virtue. He was smitten by sickness in the midst of 
a useful and happy life, and sunk slowly to the grave. Ilis religion, 
and it was that Which has now been defended, gave habitual peace 
to his mind, and spread a sweet smile over his pale countenance. 
He retained his faculties to his last hour; and when death came, 
having left pious counsel to the younger members of his family, and 
expressions of gratitude to his parents, lie breathed out life in the 
language of Jesus — * Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
Such was the end of one who' held, with an unwavering faith, the 
great principles which we have here advanced; and yet our doc- 
trine has no consolation, we are told, Jfor sickness and death ! 

We have thus endeavoured to meet objections commonly urged 
agfriinst ohr views of religion ; and we have done this, not to build 
up a party, but tft promote views of Christianity, which seem to us 
particularly suited to strengthen ^ribn’s faith in it, un<$ to make it 
fruitful of good works and holy lives. Christian virtue, Christian 
holiness, lbve to God and man, these are all which We think worth 
contending for; mid these we believe to bo intimately connected 
with astern now maintained. If in this we err, may Ghd dis 
cover our error and disappoint our efforts. We ask no success, but 
what H# may approve— no proselytes but such as will be made 
better, purer, happier by the adoptiorvof oujr^iows. 

♦ Rev. John E. Abbot of Salem. 11) is tract was first published* in 1819, in the Chris 
% tiau Disciple. 
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EXTRACTS PROM SERMONS PREACHED ON DAYS OF HUMILIATION AND PRAYER 

APPOINTED IN CONSEaUHNCE OF THE DECLARATION OF WAR AGATNST 

GREAT BRITAIN, A. D. 18IQ. 

In all circumstances, at all times, war is to be deprecated. The 
evil passions which it excites; its ravages, its bloody conflicts, the 
distress and terror which it carries into domestic life, the* tears 
which it draws from the widow and the fatherless, all render war a 
tremendous scourge. 

There are indeed conditions, in which war is justifiable, is neces- 
sary. It may be the last and only method of repelling lawless ambi- 
tion, of defending invaded liberty and essential rights. It may be 
the method which God’s providence points out by furnishing the 
means of success. In these cases we must not shrink from war; 
though even in these we should deeply lament the necessity of 
shedding human blood. In such wars our country claims and de- 
serves our prayers, our cheerful services, the sacrifice of wealth 
and even of life. In such wars we have one consolation, when 
our friends fall on the field of battle; we know that they have fallen 
in a just cause. Such conflicts, which our hearts and consciences 
approve, are suited to call forth generous sentiments, to breathe 
patriotism and fortitude through a community. Could I view the 
war in which we are engaged in this light, with what different 
feelings, my friends, should I address you ! We might then look 
up to God and .commit to him our country with a holy confidence. 
But, in our present state, what can I say to you ? I would, but 
I cannot address you in the language of encouragement. IV e 
are precipitated into a war, which, I think, cannot be justified, and 
a war, which promises not a benefit, that I can discover, to this 
country or to the world. 

A solemn question now offers itself. What conduct belongs to 
a good citizen in our present trying condition } To this subject I 
call .your serious attention. 

Our condition induces me to begin with urging on you the im- 
portant duty of cherishing respect for civil government, and a spirit, 
of obedience to the laws. I am sensible, that, many ho a \ I ad- 
dress, consider themselves as called to oppose the measures ot our 
present rulers. Let. this opposition breathe nothing of insubordina- 
tion, impatience of authority, or love of change. It becomes you 
to remember, that government is a divine institution, essential to 
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the improvemetft of our nature, the spring of industry and enter- 
prise, the shield of property and life, the refuge of the weak and 
oppressed. It is *to the 'Security* which laws afford, that we owe 
)the successful application of human powers. Government, though 
often perverted by ambition and other selfish passions, still holds 
a' distinguished rank iunong those influences, by which man 
has been rescued .from barbarism, and conducted through the 
ruder^ stages of society, to the habits of order, the diversified 
employments arid dependences, the refined and softened manners, 
the intellectual,' moral and religious improvements of the age in 
.which we live. We are bound to respect government, as the great 
socurity for social happiness; ftnd r 3tve should carefully cherish that 
habit of obedience to the laws, without which the ends of govern- 
ment cannot be accomplished. All wdnton opposition to the consti- 
tuted authorities; all censures of rulers, originating in a factious, 
aspiring, or envious .spirit ; all unwillingness to submit to laws, 
which are directed to the welfare of the community, should be 
rebuked and repressed by the frown of public indignation. 

It is impossible, that jjlfthe regulations of the wisest government 
should equally benefit every individual; and sometimes the general 
good will demand arrangements, which will interfere with the inter 
ests of particular members, or classes of the nation. In such 
circumstances, the individual is bound to regard the inconveniences 
under which he suffers, as inseparable from a social, connected 
state, as the result of the condition which God has appointed, and 
nqi as the fault of his rulers; and he should cheerfully submit, 
recollecting, how much more he receives from the community, than 
he is cailed^to resign to it. Disaffection towards a government, 
which is administered with a view to the general welfare, is a great 
crime; and such opposition, even to a bad government, as springs 
from and spreads a restless temper, an unwillingness to yield to 
wholcstoifie and necessary restraint, deserves no better name. In 
proportion as a people want a conscientious regard to the laws, and 
are prepared to evade them by fraud, or to arrest thjjlr operation 
by violence — in that proportion they need and deserve an arbitrary 
government, strong enough to crush at a Wow every symptom 
of opposition. $ 

ThdSe g€nerafremai ks on theduty of Submission, are by no means 
designed to teach that rulers arc never to bo^jfrposcd. Because I 
wish to guard you against that turbulent and dfeiwntented spirit, 
which precipitates free communities into j&qj^hy, and thus prepares 
them for chains, you will not consider me as asserting, that ail opposi- 
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tion ^l^yernm^t^bJirtey^^ the ocghsiotf, or ngj^atevgr the form, 
.^ij to, branded as^^rime*. ^The,giti?en lias tights as well as duties. 
|[oyeVnment is.i^ittltcd ^ jnn^lo end,— the benefit of 

the gowned, . ’pee^,; en^weif^-c of society ; and 

whop it %^W. objects, to pujposes of ay#rice, arnki- 

• tion, fe^tise4>|^d Oven ‘Wound to make 

$uch gppositidtl, as ipsUhte^ to restore it to its proper end, to render 
;i|;asj purq the imperfecUcm of our nature and. state will admit. 

.•.TJho s; 8cri|^ttirfe8 have sometimes been thoqght to enjoin an un- 
qda^l^unlimited subjection to the i higher powers;’ but in the 
passaged, Which. seem so to teach, it is supposed, that these powers 
are * ministers of God for go r od,’ §re a terror to evil doers, and 
an encouyagejpent to those that do welL When a government 
wants this, character, when it becomes an engine of oppression, 
the scriptures enjoin subjection no longer. Expediency may make 
it our duty to obey, but the government has lost its rights; it can 
no longer urge its claims as an ordinance of God. 

There have, indeed, been times, when sovereigns have demanded 
subjection as an unalienable right* and when the superstition of sub 
jects has surrounded them with a mystcrious'sanctity , with a majesty 
approaching the divine. But these days have past/ Under the robe 
of office, wc> my hearers, have learned to see a man like ourselves. 
There is no such sacredness in rulers, as forbids scrutiny into 
their motives, or condemnation of their measures. In leaving the 
common walks of life* they leave none of their imperfections behind 
them.. Power has even a tendency to corrupt, to Iced an irregular 
ambition, to harden the heart against the claims and sufferings of 
mankind. Rule/s are not to be viewed with a malignant jealousy; * 
but they ought' A$ be inspected with a watchful, undazzlcd eye. 
Thqir virttfes and Services are to be rewarded with generous praise; 
and^thqir cridtes, and, arts, "and uappations should be exposed, with 
a fearleSB sincerity; to the indighfuon of an injured people. We 
are not tip b% factious, and npfthei are We to be servile. With a 
sincere dispo ait ion to obey* should- be, united * a firm purpose not 
to be oppres^w. > ^ ';*/•■' ;c - • ■ 1 

from being^iothed with an in^ 
vioMbfe.s^<Wii^that thecitizen, in particular eWnnstanCes, ac- 
quiiro^ ^0 but ofcemployjng force 
lurffsde<Uru&tion : right accrues to him? when a government 

ends of social union; when it threatens 
the and happiness v and when no relief 

but ffiriMv^mftinaiAl^slifftyrinff Communitv. This, however, is 




!*. , % .... 

a right whichi'a^aot toaftyttch deS|i»lffliofl 

Subjects sttoota. t^Wly yiel«fcto thia.cdriviejSbh, thttt rulbwi have 
th& settled hostjftty^ to ^Jlieir iute$estg ? which tothorises violence*. 
They mi$t not theiff assiona 

to pronounl^^ ^o£j|j& They A the best 

government y?ii| p^rtajt^^ ii^olfectio^^a^ hilm^instithtions > 
tod that if thevfejii^'iefTh’e ift toy tolerable 

degree accomplished, they wifi 5 be mad indeed tb hazard the break- 
ings they possess, foil the possibility of fj^eater goo&'.''\ , 

Resistance of established power is so great an eVil, ci^'cOm- 
.motiori excites such dditritctiye? passions, the result is so Winen- 
douslyuncertai^, that every n^der method of relief should %rst 
be tried, and filrly tried. The ltualdreadful resort ianevjer justify 
able, Until the injured melhbers of the community toe brought to 
despair of othct relief and are so far united in views and purposes 
as to be authorised il^he hope of success. Civil commotion should 
be viewed as the wdrst of ' national evils, with the* sihgle exception 
of slavery, I know that this country has* passed through one civil 
war, without experiencing the calamitous consequences of which I 
have spoken. ^But^Ief'Us hot forget, that this wgs a civil war of a 
.very peculiar The government whidfl we shook off was 

not seated in the midst of usl ’ Our struggle was that of nation 
with nation,* rather than of feHow citizens with one another. Our 
manners and Kibi|s tended to give fe considerateness and a stability 
to the pubUc mind, WniHh can hardly be expected in a future struggle. 
And, in addition to tftese favorabfe circumstances, we were favored 
by Heaven With a lead# ofmco^ptible integrity, of unstained 
purity \ Vpfttriotwhoaskedno glory but; that 61 delivering his 
country, who desired to reign oniyin jh© hearts of a free and 
happy people* 1 v^ose and repressed the 

.selfish ar^ amfiitious, who universal confidence, and thus 

was ^Centre and bond of un^^mjb^toiiids Oft men in the most* 
.divided and distracted periods ''of n^nhuntry . * The ( name of 
WisHiN^fifu I may pron&ihce the templo 
pj^thc Afa%hty^|nd it revives )he^nking > spirits 

in thisfiay of our declining glory^j^om’-a revolution, conducted 
hy Such a ma% ^hder such be 

' hastily dittwtt otfftie subject ^ v ' ^ .;’ 4 f : , - 

It becomes us to rejoice, my friends, thjt ^liv^Wder a con-* 
station, one^ great design of w^ich*is, td^toent tie necessity 
of appealing to fofee, to give the people an opportunity Of remov- 
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apprehend an mya$|on of rights^ This is one of the principal ad- 
vantages of a re|ni>lic oytfr an §|^ute government. Inadespot- 
ism, there is no remedy for oppression bpt force. The subject 
, cannot; J^ueinie.pujll^r^airs^ but by convulsing the gate. With 
us, changed? without horrors' of arevolution. 

A republican goyer^eHi!jaecSres to tts subjects this intnense 
privilege, by confirming to them two most important rightfr—thc 
right of suffrage, and tljg . right of discussing* with freedom the 
cond^t of rulers. The Value of these rights in affording a peace- 
ful method of redressing public grievances, cannot be expressed, 
an<| the duty of maintaining them, of never surrendering them; 
cannpt be too Strongly urged! Resign either of t^ese, and no way 
4f escape from oppression will be left you, but civil commotion. 

From the important place which these rights hold in a republican 
government, you should consider yourselves bound to support every 
citizen in the lawful exercise of them, especially when an attempt 
is made to; wrest them from any by violent means. At the present 
time, it is particularly your duty to guard, with jealousy, the right 
of expressing with freedom your honest convictions respecting the 
measures of youj| rulers. Without this, the right of election is not 
worth possessing. If public abuses may not be exposed, their 
authors will never be driven from power. Freedom of opinion, of 
speech, and of the press, ia our most valuable privilege, the very 
soul of republican institutions, the safeguard of all other rights. 
We may learn its ' value if we reflect that there is. nothing which 
tyrants so much dread. They anxiously fetter the press; they 
scatter spies through society, that the murmurs, anguish, and in- 
dignation of their oppressed subjects may be smothered in their 
own breasts; that no generous sentiment' may be nourished by 
sympathy dnd mutual confidence. Nothing awakens and improves 
men sp. much'" ash free communication of thoughts and feelings. 
Nothing gap. give fo py^bHc sentiment that correctness, which is 
cibentitf.lb'&t^ospei^y of a commonwealth, but the free circula- 
tion of pens of ite wise $pd good. If such 

men efpndbti ’|jpV rlj^ht of fr^discussion; if, awed by threats, they 
suppress thefg; 'rulers succeed ip silencing every 

yolce^uC ; if nothing reaches thg peo- 

ple, butwhat will fend support'todien in power— forewelfto liberty. 
Tlie form, of a IJt^l^ernmen^ may remain, but the life, the soul, 




^hose 
suad 

%$'ax them &«« 
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have seen*a savage pot 
let loose, Mot mer^y 

the rdfcge. whickthej^agistrato hada^e|jie4> * 

In this and in pthpr events these have m^h^rnp^ 
to terrify infe eilence thS|se: who .disapprove the calanutt&SfWar 
under which ^suffer; to deprive is 

left, of bbtaini% ^ wisefc an^f cry. h# 

been, that w# iadeclarSd, and all opposition should therefore b<r 
hashed. A. sentiment more unworthy of a free country can hardly 
be propagate. If |his doctrine be admitted, rulers have only to 
declare war, add they litre screened at once from scrutiny. At the 
very time when they have armies at cojmband, when their patron- 
age is most extended, and their pbwer most formidable , not a word 
of warning, tf censure, of alarm must be beards The press, 
which is to expp0 ; ’ ^i^erior abuses, mCSt not one .rebuke, one 
^ndignant conipiaint j althouglibur be^intercst$,aad most valuablo 
rights" are put to hazard, % an unnecessary war. Admit this doc- 
trine, let ruler>i|^ce1cn|0w, that, byplacingthe country in a state of 
War, they piaCe thlnielves beyond the; only powerthey dread, the 
power of «undi|nrc may expect i^,’wkhout end. 

/Our peace and all our^tercsts require, .(hit a.djfferent sentiment 
should prevail. ^Vc should teedfoitt present and future rulers, 
tha^ there is no measure, for whicb ti^y niusf ^ender so solemn an 
account to their declaration of war; that no 

measure Will bo . so frecfy/So iu^y^discusaed; and that ho: adminis- 
tration clti succeed, * m peftgaadj^ thja >eaphk to* exhaust their 
treasure and blood in su^rth^'fhw; neces- 

sary and&jdst. 4 In war thfifyiiMl vii^ < of* 
speech. fthjdf thj^e^^ : ?Ciing pfVnH your 

. r%hts-4rtt| u, privile^efi/ /• jaMfe . ^ As ■ 

s > But, my friend ^ 4 should not bfl^wfe^ were^Ii $nly to qpll you 
%> hojd fast thisfreedom. I exhdrt pu 

not to atJuse it. \ Its Jib*' m feiafei dUr^couidqfc-aeifs 

-relinquishments <4ddfeect^d, -^so^rcs^^-by^Iidmiciplc, the 
; pslss^ Instead of enliahtcnms, dew^yesiheoublic mfflL and. bv 
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1 ?he rigjht of-iree^dis^nw theVighf of uttering what.wc 

please. ;^n<)ij|pRgb.e ^ok0»^|^ritten 8ut>truth*\ y^e influence 
. of the press is eXceedj^ydimfa^ its groseaitd frdqnent mis- 
represent^ EeisJl^party listens wlh distrust $ the stateinente 

Sf the tKe^bhfequenee islhg|ihe progress of truth is 

sib^i and sometimes dhbliy obstructed. Whilst we encourage the 
'^ee ex^ in fixing tfe brand of infamy 

on falsehi^ ahd^ander^hcrever they originate, whatev^lbe the 
Cuu^th^y ar¥‘fle 0 igned;tb“ ;/ maintain. ,\ *>/• ^ 

But It -w not enough that truth be told. It should be told for a 
gohd^nd; not to irritate, but to convince; not to inflame the bad 
paeaions, buh to |way the judgment and to awaken sentiments of 
^ patrioti^tn. r Unhappily the; press seems now to bo ehiefly prizec 
as an mstrflment of exasperation. Those who have embraced 
error aro hardened in their principles, by the reproachful epithets 
heaped on them by their adversaries. I do not mean by this, that 
political discussion is to be conducted tamely, that no sensibility 
is to be expressed, no indignation to be poured forth on wicked 
men und wicked deeds. But this I mean,— that We should delibe- 
rately inquiry whether indignation be deser^dy beiore^we express 
it} and the <^ject of expressing it should ever be, not to infuse 
ill will, rancor, and fury into the minds of men, but to excite an 
cnlightened'and conscientious opposition to injurious measures. 

Every good maja must mourn, that so much idcontinually publish- 
ed among ho other apparent $nd* than to gratify the malevo- 

lence of one party f by wounding the^feelings of the opposite; 
The consequence is, that an alarming degree of : irritation exists 
-in our country. ^Fellow citizens burn with mutual hatred, and 
i sdtQ^ttW evidmstiy ripe f$r outrage and violence. ^ In this feverish 
C\of*th^'^l8ic mind yte are not to Relinquish ftde discussion, 
I bdt $**ry mait^lfovild feel the duty of speaking and Writing with 
> tobe firm without passion. No menace 

■ ^VjvjucMVe opponents, no defianCeduirled, no 

Idngjj in any measure, justify th| ferocious in 
appmlng to forcer jt **’ *■- i: • '« : : , • 

siuncf^ny f entarRs is this. It is^youriduty to bold fast and 


es*JJ&9fe ' troths and principles on which the 


country i$e eudHo depend; but do this with calmness, 
without ill will and revenge. Use every 
ojppcrt^jfey b? airimosities. Discourage, in decided and 

opdhj lnil ^ m gC, tfeat rancor, nraliguity, and unfeeling abuse, which 



^often fi|d theitW iato <jtrj|>uhUe.prigt8.' - Remember, that, in 
pra|ferti<A sj; i |yee|^ bCT^toe Jnslafed to their passions, they fall 
into. tWhfl^^^;’th|j^rhii^^hnprj^ciplei;jpd that a corrupt 

the people, can . 

„ desire B-klw^^saril'mvoi^jIt to their purposes, than a frenzied 
. rtafe^l'.th? ptft'li^in^i:’;^:!-;.*.;;,,; ,i. -S $>•* ,*«. 

■> ~My » j1ds d‘dy of Record, letvis '^h^k^ind breathe 

a&Emd Jlth&htmWplent spirit ; ^.Christianity. ILefc us reserve 
to ohafeyea thiacopsolation. that wfejAave added nofbel to the 
flaipes, nonviolence to the storms, Which threaten to; desolflteour 
country. Though dishonored, though endangered, it, is still pur 
Country. .not forsake ijt in*this evil day. Let us hoWlast 

the inheritanc e of oar cisil and ri^kais liberties, which we have 
received fron ^ ir fathers, sealedand hallowed bytheirblood. - That 
these jbles^f ^uy nut be. lest, let us labor to improve public senti- 
meot,’a&l to l«ait men of wisdom;Uhd virtue to power; Let it be 
our labor tp establjshin ourselves and in our fellow citizens the 
empire of trtie religion. Let us remember that there is no founda- 
tionpf public liberty but public virtue, that there is no method of 
obt^iag.^6<^| peotectipn but adherence to his laws, 
fcpt uaji^ iesg*jr3»f • our country. If aU-R^ft we wish can- 
0‘ th<»vstate,;itill something may be done. In 
prier -and liberty, by which so 
tried virtue, delibe- 
rate. prudenc§/^#'fU^aken- hrmne«^6f the chief ^magistrate, 
whom,Gpd^|^i.|preat gaodness has given to this Commonwealth; 
in theivalue/||f , me : ble^gs wMch anp at stakp; in tho peculiar 
Irindness ; G<ci^ has manife^^d towards our fathers and our- 
selves^ motives, epcu^egehients, .and., splemn obligations 

to fetuiiaie, in opr vriifferept, spheres, and ac- 

cordingto pi^ij^el'chtvcapacitips, -for the publie. good. Thus 

rightupPp^uw ' p* ^astwilg - m 

may i .upn^uenriy je&v e the issue todhi^ U^e'u^t holy providence of 
. Hum w^ijj^^^,nrid : 'who, wp;itee|iwrot^rill lepept and 
reward j^Q'^KWissjfious efihrt glory . and the gopd of 

mankind. 
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EXTRACTS rttOM A 'SERMON fiEPT. &M**, WlM' AN INVASION 

B* THE BRITISH F0&C1# tVAS A%PAEHENDED Af BQS#ON. . 

<, At such a momenta* the present/ wh^n ev^ry niind is fixing a . 
fearftil attention da tHh state of the country, it is impossible lhat a 
religious kwllttcigr should escape participation in the common feel- i 
* n S- ^ ®Hsi'sacrao calling d$es not require him to septcrat^Sffinself 
from t^e community , to forget that he is a citizen, to put off the feel- 
ings of a man. The religion which he teaches inculcates public 
spMtjftmd a sfrong and tender concern for all by whom he is surround- 
ed,/ He wo^d*bb Unworthy hiS: Sacred function, were be not to love 
hm country, aHd to sympathise with its prosperous aftd adverse for- 
tunes, The religion, which it is hie duty to dispense, regards men 
in all their relations* and affords instructions suited to every condi- 
tion whether of individuals or communities. You will not then, 
consider me as leaving the province of a religious teacher, if I 
speak to you of the dangers, and claims of our country, if I address 
you as citizens, and attempt to point out your duties at the present 
solemn -period* # 

The present is indeed a-solemn period. The sad reverse which 
this country exhibits astonishes as well a$ depresses us. ’ Btif a few 
years ago, we stood on the height of prosperity. Amidst the storms 
which desolated nations, wb Were at peace, and the very stems seem- 
ed freighted with^lessings for our tranquil shores.-^And is it true, 
that from this height , we have bUttk so low, that our commerce is 
swept from the ocean, that industry has forsaken bur cities, that the 
husbandmanhas resigned the ploughshare for the sword, that our 
Confidence is changed into fear, that 5 the/ tumult Of business has 
given place the din of arms, that some bf our citizens are perish- 
ing m fereign p^ shedding their blood on a foreign 

toil, that hostil^fleeter scatter terror through our coasts, and flames 
throBghouf^ th^nomari • feel&secure,-- that t^e thought of 
inVasli^i, in^ labors ofi^he day, and 

• of and that bur natibh*goverh- 

meijft, empoverished, and inefficient, can afford us no protection 
Jrom imeh iffifejh bnt danger ? Y ea— -this is true; we need, no rea- 
soning to conyi&ce us^iof its truth. We* see it in the anxious 
Countenance, in departing family, in the care which removes our 
poabessiiMs^ln ^ ohWmetions and ^perplexities of business, and 
in the events which every day briflgblto our ears. Abauch a mo* 

’ S-’ -Sr.’' ' ‘ w 
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menUit beepmes each himselfVhat are his duties, what 

the 'fc^cs , demand firom what manner he may contribute to 

the pubKc safety. & is a tiihe |pr seriousness, for consideration. 
With, prosperit^we' .should diamissour '•levity. The period of 
duty may to^ifcany of us be short. ^Whilst it continues, let it 
be improved. '* v ' ■ *' , 

t 1. The first remark I shall make is, that it becomes every man at 
this sqjhmn moment* to reflect on his own character and life, to in- 
quire wnk ne has done to bring down judgments on his country, 
to confess and renounce his sins, and to resolye on a sincere obedir 
ence of God’s commands. We ought to remember that we live 
under a moral government, which regards tho character of commu- 
nities as truly as of individuals. A nation has reason, for fear, in 
proportion to its guilt; and a virtuous nation, sensible of dependence 
on Godj and disposed to respect his laws, is assured of his protection. 
Every people must indeed be influenced in a measure by the gene- 
ral state of the world, by the changes and conflicts of other com- 
munities. When the ocean is in tumult, every shore will feel the 
agitation. But a people faithful to God will never be forsaken. 
Tn addition to the direct and obvious tendency of national piety and 
virtue to national safety and exaltation, a. virtuous community may 
cxpeci peculiar interpositions of providence for their defence and 
prospbfity. They are not indeed to anticipate visible miracles. 
They are not to imagine, that invading hosts will be annihilated 
like Sennacherib’s by. the arm of an ahgel. But God, wc must 
remember, can effect his purposes, and preserve the just, without 
such stupendous interpositions. The hearts of men are in his 
hand. The elements of nature obey his word. He has winds 
to scatter the proudest fleet, diseases to prostrate the strongest 
army. Colder how many events must conspire, how many 
secret springs must act in concert, to accomplish the purposes of 
the statesman, or the" plans of the warrior. Hqw often have the 
best concerted schemes been thwarted, the most menacing prepara- 
tions been defeated, the proud boast of anticipated victory been put 
to shame, by ^rhat we call casualty, by a slight and accidental want 
of concert, ty the error of a chief, or . by neglect in subordinate 
agents. Let (Sod determine the defeat of an enemy and we need 
not fear* that means will be Eventing. He sends terror, or blind* 
ness, or mad presumption into the minds bf leaders. Heaven, 
earth, and sea hre arrayed to oppose their progress. An uncon- 
querable spirit fs breathed |ko the inyfided; and the dreaded foe 
ift (rbhoiior^||ffi^ht. " 
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My friends/ if^God tfe for us, no matter who is against us. 
Mere power ought hot to intimidate us; Ho cab crush it in a mo- 
ment, , We live in a period when God’s supremacy has been re- 
markably evinced, when he has signally confounded the powerful, 
and delivered the oppressed and endangered. At his word, the 
forge^chain has been broken; mighty armies have been dispersed 
as c&lfif befpre the whirlwind; colossal thrones have been shivered 
like the brittle clay. t God is still ‘ wonderful in counsel a**&«aa?ellent 
in working; ’ and if he wills to deliver us, we cannot be subdued. 
It is then most important that we seek God’s favor. And how is 
his favor to be obtained ? I repeat it — He is a moral governor,- 
the friend of the righteous, the punisher of the wicked; and in pro- 
portion as piety, uprightness, temperance, and Christian virtue pre- 
vail among us, in that proportion we are assured of his favor and 
protection. A virtuous people, fighting in defence of their altars 
and firesides, may look to God with confidence. An invisible, but 
almighty arm surrounds them, an impenetrable shield is their 
shadow and defence. 


It becomes us then to inquire, how far have we sustained the 
character of a puftts and virtuous people? And whose heart does 
not accuse him of many sins? Who can look round on his country, 
and not see many proofs of ingratitude to God, and of contempt.of 
his.la.ws? Do I speak to any, who, having received success and 
innumerable blessings from God, have yet forgotten the giver? 
to any who have converted abundance into the instrument of ex- 
cess? to any, who, having been instructed by the gospel, have yet 
refused to employ in well doing the bounty of Heaven? to any, who 
arc living in habits of intemperance, impurity, impiety, fraud, or 
any known sin? To such I would say, You are among the enemies 
of your country, and, should she fall, among the authors of her ruin. 
Let theiliihis season be something more than an occasion of formal 
confession. W e owe to ourselves and our country deep sorrow 
for oiir sins, and those sincere purposes of reformation, which more 
Than all filings, bring down blessings from Heaven. 

Having recommended penitence 411 general as suited to the 
present' moment , let me particularly recommend one branch of 
piety , which the times demand of us. Let us each be instant and 
fervent in prayer. ' Let tis pray to God, that he will not forsake us 
in this dark and menacing 'day ; that' he will remember the mercy* 
shown to our f^thCjrs; that he will crown with success our efforts 
in defence of otir possessions, our dwellings, and our temples; that 
he Will brtfaihe jn invincible courage iiito our soldiers; that ho 
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will guard' and guide ourjr rulers^ thdtf lie tKe invader 

fromSiur shores; 0$; if he shall otherwise appoint, that he will be our 
shield in battle, 2nd will iend us delivera^ce. '.Fqfr thlle blessing 
let us daily besiege the mercy-seat of/ God, deeply conviiiced that 
he controls the destinies Of armies and* nations, thai^die'Sgivea' * 0 r 
withholds success,Mdthat without him all exertion is unavailing. 
By this it is not intended that we are to do nothing but pra^ that 
we arV^? our shores- without defence, or negl^df My means 
of security. €rod /gives us poWers that we should exert, weapons 
that we should wield them. We are to employ every resOurce which 
he grants 11^5 but, having done this, we must remember that oh God, 
not on ourselves, depends the result of our exertions. The race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. God gives 
victory, and to him let every eye and heart be directed. You who 
have no other weapons, contend with your prayers for your country. 
— It will not be imagined from these remarks, that by importunity 
of prayer God can be bent to faVor an unjust cause. But when our 
cause is just ; When, instead of waging offensive war, we gather 
roundour city and shores for defence, we. may be assured that siri- 
cere.prayer, united with sincere purposes of obeHience, will not 
lost.. Prayer is a proper and appointed -acknowledgement ofi|our 
dependence, an essential means and branch of piety; and they who 
neglect have, no reason to hope the protection, which they will 
not implore. Let us then take heed, l&«t the tumult of military pre- 
paration maker us forgetful of the Author of all good, lest in collect- 
ing armies and raising walls of defence we forsake the footstool of 
the Almighty, the only giver of victory. 

S. This is a time when wb should all bring clearly^ and strongly 
to our minds our duties to our country, and should cherish a strong 
and ardent ^attachment to the public good. The claims of coun- 
try have been fell and obeyed even in the rudest ages of /society. 
The community to which we ’belong is commended by bur very 
nature to our affectidh and service. y Christianity, in enjoining a dis- 
interested and benevolent spirit, admits* iind sanctions this sentiment 
* of nature, thip attachment^ the land of Our fathers, the latid of our 
nativity; ^ It only detnands, that our patriotism be purified from every 
mixtur? of injustice towards foreign natidi^p; Withfrt thte Hmit we 
cannot too ardently attach ourselves to Me wel Are of otir country. 
>%Especially .m its pbiils, we &$(& .V^^Mrith^lial zeal 

and affection^ resolved to j&rtatcb u- prepared to die 

in its, $oT|nce. The pi%Ihi lament,* my friends, 'ciile on us for 
this feryeiit patriotism. The question now i% not whether we 
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will carff invasion, slaughter, and desolation into an •unoffending 
province, not whether we will give our strength and wealth to the 
prosecution of unprincipled plans of conquest, but whether we will 
de/end our, firesides and altars, whether we will repel from our 
shores jya hostile army. On this question our duty is clear. How- 
ever unjustifiable may fyave been the measures by which we have 
beer&^educed to this mournful extremity, our right to our soil and 
our possessions remain^, unimpaired; the right of defence never 
be ^rested from us; and never, whilst God gives means" of resist- 
ance,, ought we to resign our country to the element of a foe. 
Ourduties as patriots and Christians are plain. Whilst we disclaim 
all share in the guilt of tjjnt war which is bursting on our shores, 
we should resolve, that we Will fie true to ourselves, to our fathers, 
and to posterity, that wo will maintain the inheritance which we have 
received, that Whilst God gives us power we will not receive law 
as a conquered people . 

We should animate our patriotism at this moment of danger, by 
reflecting that we have a country to contend for which deserves 
every effort and sacrifice. As members of this Commonwealth, in 
particular, we have every motive to invigorate our hearts and hands. 
We have the deeds of our fathers, their piety and virtues, and their 
solicitude for the rights and happiness of their posterity, to awaken 
our emulation. How invaluable the inheritance they have left us, 
earned k by their toils and defended by their blood ! Our populous 
cities and cultivated fields j our schools, colleges, and churches, our 
equal laws, our uncorrupted.tribUnals of justice, our spirit of enter- 
prise, and our habits of* order and peace, all combine to form a com- 
monwealth as rich in blessings and privileges as the history of the 
worlds records. We possess,, too, the chief glory of a state, many 
virtuous and disinterested citizens, a chief magistrate who would 
adorn any country and any ago, enlightened statesmen, and, 1 trust, 
a fearless soldifify.v Such a community deserves Our affection, our 
honor, our vigor of our arms, and the devotion of our 

lives. If we lqq|; back tc Sparta, Athens, and Rome, we shall 
find , the Instil u tions of this Commonwealth, we have sources 

of ihco.mparabl /^richer blessings, than those republics conferred 
on their citizens in their proudest days; and yet Sparta, and^Itome, 
and AfEenst inspired a love stronger than death. In Hike day of 
their danger,; evemoitizen offered his breast as d bulwark, every 
citizen felt hims^phe property of his country. It is true, a base 
alloy mingled^ wifl|pho patriotism of ancient times, and God forbid 
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that a sentiment so impure should bum\n our breasts. ' God fbr- 
bidj lhat like the Greek and tlierRoma^ we should carry fire and 
slaughter intd^othcr countries, to btfild up a falsi* fleeting glory at 
home. But whilst we take warning hylhei ' excesses, let us. catch 
apportion of their fervor, and 1 learn toflve, not for aurs^yes, but 
format country, Whose honor and interest God has,4ntrueited to 
' our cire. ' . . *r a. ' , v , - 

4. ; .t|gi68 especially demand of us that we che^sh a spirit of 

fortitude, courage, and'resoluti&n. The period of danger is the time 
to arm the%ind with all the forde and energy of which it is sugeepti- 
,blc. In communities, as in individuals, there is a pronertfes to 
excessive alarm. Especially when untied, unexperienced dangers 
approach, imagination is prone to enlarge them; a panic spreads like 
lightning from breast to breast, and before a blow is struck, a people 
arc subdued by their fears. There is a rational fear, which we 
ought to cherish, a fear which views in all its dimensions approach- 
ing peril, and prepares with vigilance every means of defence. 
At . the present moment we ought not to shut our eyes onour dan- 
ger. Our enemy is formidable. A veteran army, trained to war, 
accustomed to success, fresh from conquest, and led 4 by experienced 
commanders, is not to be despised, even if inferior in numbers, 
and even if it have received a temporary check. But such an 
army owes much of its formidablcness to the fearless spirit which 
habit has fostered; and the best weapon, under Providence, which 
wo can oppose to it, is the same courage, nurtured by reflection, 
by sentiments of honor, and by the principles of religion. Courage 
indeed is not always invincible, ana wh^jn God destines a nation to 
bondage the valor of the hero is unavailing. But it is generally true, 
that a brave people, contending in a just cause, possess in their 
courage the .pledge of success# The instrument by which God 
roscues nations is their own undaunted resolution. Tot us then 
cherish in ourselves and others, a firm .and heroic spirit. Let us 
fortify our minds, by reflecting on the justice of pur cause, that wo 
are standing on our own shores, and defending invaded rights. Let 
us show that our love of peace has not originated in tinfidHjf, and that 
the spirit of our fathers still lives in their sons. ^vLet us call to the 
support of our resolution the principles of religion. , Devoting our- 
selves to God, and engaging in this w&rfarn from a sense of duty, let 
us feel that we ttte Under His protectionythatinthe heat of battle lie 
is near us, that life and death- await" m ;wprdy‘aafl that death, in a 
service which he approvti^^^pr untiiflely andi,%fever to bo 
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shunned. Let us consider that life at best is short, and its bless- 
ings transitory^ that id* great end is to train us to virtue and to 
prepare iih for jheavdn; arid that we had far better resign it at 
once than protract itu>y baseness or unmanly fear. Death awaits 
us ali^and happy he wio meets it in the discharge of duty. Most 
happy and most honored of men is the martyr to religion, who 
seals with his blood thjse truths, on. which human virtue, consola- 
tion and hope, depend; and next to him, happy is the martyr to the 
cause of his country, who, in obedience to God, opposes his breast 
tri tlje fcwbrd of her invaders, and repays with life the protection 
shtflias afforded. 

5. I have thns, my friends, set before you your duties to Gted 
and your country in this period of danger. Let me close with 
offering a few remarks on your duties to your enemies. You will 
remember that we profess a religion, which enjoins benevolence 
towards all mankind, eten towards our personal and national foes. 
Let not our patriotism be sullied with malignant passions. Whilst 
we defend our shores with courage, let us not cherish hatred towards 
our invaders. We should not open our car to every idle tale of 
their outrages, nor heap calumnies on their heads because they arc 
enemies. The brave are generous. True courage needs not ma- 
lignity to feed and inflame it. Especially when our foe is an illus- 
trious nation, which for ages has defended and nurtured the interests 
of religion, science, and humanity ; a nation to which grateful Europe 
is now offering Acknowledgements for the protection which she has 
extended over the oppressed, arid for the vigor with which she has 
cooperated in prostrating ^the bloody and appalling power of the 
usurper; — when such a nation is our foe, we should lecl it unworthy 
and debasing to encourage a rancorous and vindictive spirit. True, 
she is sending her armies to bur shores; but lot us not forgot, that 
our own government first sent slaughter and conflagration into her 
unoffending provinces. Let not approaching danger disturb our 
recollections, or unsettle our principles, if we arc to meet her 
armies in battle, .which God in his- mercy forbid, let us meet them 
with thrit mug nan imi ty , which is candid and just even to its foes. 
Let us figfHfc, j*$t, like beasts of prey, to glut revenge, Imf to main- 
tain our rights, to obtain an honorable peace, and to obtain a victory 
which shall be signalized by clemency as well as by, valor. God 
forbid, that ou£ conflicts should add fury to those bad passions and 
national antipathies, which have helped to bring this country to its 
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I have placed before you your duties*. God give y6u grace 
to perform them. In "this day of danger* we know not what is 
before us; but this we know, that the^ path if pieky, of virtue, of. 
patriotism, and Inanly courage, leads to glory and to immortal- 
ity- No enemy can finally injure us, if we are true to God, to our 
country, to mankind; In such a cause as ^urs, I trust, prosperity, 
and* victory will be granted , us by the alijpighty Disposer. But 
whether h |uccess or disaster await us, we know that the World is 
passing away, and that all of us will soon be placed beyond the 
reach of its changes. Let us not then be elated or depressed , but, 
with a firm and equal mind, let us acquit ourselves as meii*and 
Christians in Our several spheres, looking upward t$ heaven as our 
rest and reward. 


NOTICE OF THE KEV. S. C. THACIIEU.. 

[The few. S. C. Thacker, late Minister of the New South Church in IJonton, die*! 
at MouUnes, in France, Jan. 2, 1818, /Ftat. 32. He had long been absent from this 
country, and had visited the Cape of Good Hope, fbv the recovery of his health. The 
following sketch of his character is taken from a discourse delivered in the church* where 
he had been accustomed to officiate, tlie Sunday after the accounts of his death were 
received.] 

The news of Mr. Thacher’s death, although not unexpected, 
spread an unusual gloom through the large circle in which he 
moved and was known. When we thought of his youth and vir- 
tues, of the place which he had filled and of the confidence lie 
had inspired, of his sickness and sufferings, of his death in a dis- 
tant land, and; of the hopes which die&with him, we could not but 
speak of his removal as mysterious, dark, untimely. My own 
mind participated at first in the general depression; but in proportion 
as I have reflected on the circumstances of this event, I have seen 
in them a kindness, which I overlooked in the first moments of 
sorrow; and though in many respects inscrjutable; this dispensation 
now wears a more consoling aspect. ;V . 

I now see in our friend a young man, uncommonly ripe in un- 
derstanding and virtue, for whom Gqd appointed an early immor- 
tality. His lot on earth wai dag ul^ly happy; for I have never 
known a minister more deeply fixlid -irt the hearts of his people. 
But this condition ifiiad its perils ? ^ - With a paternal concern for his 
character God sent adversity, and conducted him to* the ^)d of his 
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being by a rougher but surer way, a way trodden and consecrated 
by the steps of «the besnmen before him. He was smitten by sud- 
den sickness; but eyemiere the hand of God was gentle upon him. 
His sickness, whilst jit wasted the body, h$& no power over the 
spirit. His understanding retained its vigor; and his heart, as I 
often observed, gained new sensibility. His sufferings, by calling 
forth an alniost unprecedented kindness in his parishioners, furnished 
him with new and constant occasions of pious gratitude, and per- 
haps he was never so thankful to the Author of his being, as during 
his sickness. 

He was indeed removed at length from the kind offices of his 
friends. But 'this event was fitted, and, may I not say, designed * 
to strengthen his connexion with God, and to prepare him for the 
approaching dissolution of all earthly ties. I now see him tossed 
on the ocean; but his heart is fixed on the rock of ages. He is 
borne to another hemisphere, but everywhere he sees the footsteps 
and feels the presence, of God. # New constellations roll over his 
head, but they guide his mind to the same Heaven, which was his 
hope at home. I see him* at the extremity of Africa, adoring God 
in the new creation which spreads around him, and thanking him 
with emotion for the new strength, which that mild atmosphere 
communicated. I see him too in the trying scene which followed, 
when he withered and shrunk like a frail plant under the equinpc- 
tial sun, still building piety on suffering, and growing in submission, 
as hope declined. He does riot indeed look without an occasional 
sinking of the heart, without some shudderings of nature, to a for- 
eign soil as his appointed grave. But he remembers, that from 
every region there is a path to immortality, and that the spirit, 
which religion has refined, wherever freed from the body, will find 
its native country. lie does not indeed think without emotion of 
home, — a thought, how trying to a sick and dying man, in a land 
of strangers! But God, whom he adores as everywhere present, 
seems to him a bond of union to distant friends, and he finds relief 
'in committing them to bis care and mercy. — At length 1 see him 
expire;, but not until suffering has done its work of discipline and 
purification. His end is tranquil, like his own mild spirit; and I 
follow him— not to the tomb, for that lifeless body is not he — but 
to the society of the just made perfect. His pains a^e now past. 
He has found a better home, than this place of his nativity and 
earthly residence. Without the tossings of another voyage, he has 
entered a secure haven. The /ever no longer burns in his veins; 
the hollo Jr and deep voice no longer sends forth ominous sounds. 
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Disease and death, having accomplished Jhcir purpose, have lost 
their power, and he remembers, with gr^tude, the kind severity 
with which they conducted him to a noblef life ‘ than that which , 
they took away, s* Such is the aspect which £his dispensation now 
wears; how different from that which it §rst* presented to sense 
and imagination! : ; ^ 

Let me pay a short tribute to his mcn?oify. It is a duty, which 
I perform .with a melancholy pleasure. His character was one, 
which it ^afsoothing to remember. It comes over the mind, like 
the tranquillizing breath of spring. It ask's no embellishment. It 
would be injured by a strained and labored eulogy. 

Jr The character of our friend was distinguished, by blandness, 
mildness, equableness and harmony. All the. elements were tem- 
pered in him kindly and happily.* lie passed through the storms, 
tumults and collisions of human life, with a benignity akin to that 
which marked our perfect guide and example. This mild and 
bland temper spread itself over the whole man. . His manners, his 
understanding, his piety, all received a hue from it, just, as a soli 
atmosphere communicates its own tender* and tranquil character to 
every object and scene viewed through it. 

With this peculiar mildness She united firmness. Ilis purposes, 
whilst maintained without violence, were never surrendered hut to 
conviction. His opinions, though defended with, singular candor, 
he would have sealed with his blood* He possessed the only true 
dignity, that which results from proposing habitually a lofty stand- 
ard of feeling and action; and accordingly the love, which he call- 
ed forth, was always tempered with respect. He was one of the 
last men to be approached with a rueje familiarity. 

His piety was a deep sentiment. It had struck through and en- 
twined itself with his whole soul. In the freedom of conversation 
1 have seen how intimately God was present to him. But his-piety 
partook of the general temperament of his mind. It was warm, 
but not heated; earnest, but tranquil; a habit, not an impulse; the 
air which he breathed, not a tempestuous wind, giving occasional 
violence to his emotions. A constant dew seemed to distil on him 
from heaven, giving freshness to his devout sensibilities; but it 
was a gentle influence, seen not in its falling, but in its fruits. 
His piety appeared chiefly in gratitude and submission, sentiments 
peculiarly suited to such a mind as his. He felt strongly, that 
God had crowned his life with peculiar goodness, and yet, when his 
blessings were withdrawn, his acquiescence was as deep and sin- 
cere as his thankfulness. His devotional exercises in public were 
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itations and encouragements, I might have wanted confidence, un- 
der the lassitude of feeble/health, to attempt the little which 1 have 
done for tho cause of region and freedom. 

( j w ill only add, that ^whilst I attach no great value to these 
licles, I still should noV have submitted to the labor of partially 
(vising them, did I notjljelicvc, that they set forth some great 
uths, which, if carried out and enforced by more gifted mipds, 
may do much for human improvement. If, by anything which I 
have written, I may be an instrument of directing such minds 
more seriously to the claims and true greatness of our nature, I 
shall be most grateful to God. This subject deserves and will 
sooner or later engage the profoundest meditations of wise and 
good men. I have done for it what I could; but when I think of 
ft* grandeur and importance, I earnestly desire and anticipate for 
it more worthy advocates. In truth, I shall see with no emotion 
but joy these fugitive productions forgotten and lost in the superior 
brightness of writings consecrated to the work of awakening 
in the human soul a consciousness of its divine and immortal 
powers. 

W. E. C. 


boston, April, ISM. 









